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BURR’S WESTERN EXPEDITION. 


In estimating the true character of 
Aaron Burr, we must look to the age in 
which he lived and the circumstances 
that controlled his action. But few men 
are what they wish to be, while most 
men are what circumstances make them. 
Aaron Burr was the victim of circum- 
stances. The morning of his life was as 
beautiful as its evening was dark and 
cheerless. 

His birth occurred at Newark, in the 
state of New Jersey, February 6, 1756. 
He came of Puritanic blood. His 
father, Rev. Aaron Burr, was the first 
president of Princeton college. His 
mother was the daughter of Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, the celebrated New 
England divine. His father and mother 
died and left him an orphan when he 
was about three years old. In a jour- 
nal kept by his mother, she says, under 
date of January 31, 1758: 


Aaron. is a little, dirty, noisy boy, very different 
from his sister Sally in almost everything. He 
begins to talk a little, is very sly and mischievous. 
He has more sprightliness than Sally, and they say 
he is as handsome, but not so good-tempered. He 
is very resolute and requires a good governor to 
bring him to terms. 


After the death of his parents young 
Aaron was received into the family of 
his uncle, Rev. Timothy Burr, pastor of 
the church at Elizabethtown. Here the 
lad, as he grew in years, continued to 
develop the peculiarities of his natural 
temperament. He was sent to a tutor 
at four years of age to receive instruc- 
tion. But, on receiving his first lesson 
in discipline, which he did not relish, he 
ran away and was gone three days be- 
fore he could be found. Among other an- 
ecdotes of his boyhood is the following : 
When about eight years old he climbed 
a cherry tree in his uncle’s garden, one 
sunny morning in June, and, hidden 
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from view in the branches, was helping 
himself to a feast of the lucious fruit 
when he espied an ancient maiden, a 
guest at the parsonage, who was dressed 
in delicate silk, and who, as she passed 
beneath the cherry tree, received a 
shower of ripe cherries from an unseen 
hand, which stained her dress and ex- 
cited her anger. She discovered the 
rogue and at once reported his miscon- 
duct to his reverend uncle, who imme- 
diately summoned him to the library, 
where he gave him a severe lecture on 
the enormity of his offence. This did 


. not seem to produce any apparent 
effect. Theuncle then knelt and prayed 
long and fervently for the reformation 
of his ward, but without the result he 
had expected. He then concluded not 
“to spare the rod and spoil the child,” 


but to apply it. Aaron bore the inflic- 
tion with heroic fortitude, and when 
asked if he regretted his rude conduct 
towards the lady, he remained silent. 
His good uncle was sadly embarrassed, 
and finally dismissed his ward with a 
few words that were of a decisive char- 
acter. Burr never forgot the scriptural 
castigation he received on this occasion. 
He often related the incident in after 
life to his friends with a zest that was 
highly relished. The expression he used 
in speaking of his uncle’s severity was 
—‘he licked me like a sack.” 

In boyhood Burr was as taciturn as 
he was mischievous. Though diminu- 
tive in stature, he was wiry and strong. 
His mental powers were acute. He 
was quick to learn.and quick to execute. 
He seemed to acquire knowledge by in- 
tuition. In person he was remarkably 
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handsome, and graceful in his action 
and manners, and was in fact a general 
favorite. At eleven years of age he had 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages and other 
studies to enter Princeton college. He 
made application and bore a satisfac- 
tory examination, but, owing to the rules 
of the college in respect to the age of 
admission, his matriculation was post- 
poned. In the course of two years 
afterwards he had so far advanced in 
his studies that, though under the re- 
quired age, he succeeded in gaining 
admission into the sophomore class. It 
was in the year 1769 that he entered 
Princeton. The celebrated Dr. With- 
erspoon was then president of the col- 
lege. Young Burr, though the youngest 
student in college, and the most dimin- 
utive in point of inches, soon proved 
himself the finest scholar in his class. 
He graduated at sixteen years of age 
with distinction, and while in college 
was regarded as a prodigy. 

The world now lay before him. The 
field he should occupy became a grave 
question. His friends being Puritanic 
in their faith,advised him to study the- 
ology. In compliance with this advice 
he entered the theological school of Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Bellamy of Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, in the autumn of 1773. Here 
he persisted in debating theological 
questions in accordance with the Socratic 
method. This kind of severe logic 
often embarrassed Dr. Bellamy. Burr 
noticed it, and said in a letter to one of 
his friends that he had the doctor “under 
his thumb.”’ The result was that Burr 
soon became disgusted with the study 
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of theology, and in the course of the 
next year commenced the study of law 
in the office of Tappan Reeve, esq., of 
Litchfield. At this time the colonies 
and the mother country were engaged 
in a bitter controversy relative to the 
right of taxation without representation. 
This involved the question of “ human 
rights,” which was earnestly discussed 
by the colonists. The excitement grew 
intense. Burr partook of its spirit, and 
though but a slender stripling in appear- 
ance, resolved to become a soldier. 

On hearing of the outbreak of open 
hostilities, he threw aside his law books 
and enlisted in the service. He was 
soon put in command of a regiment, 
and fought bravely in sundry engage- 
ments. At the battle of Monmouth he 
commanded a brigade. Colonel Burr 


enjoyed an enviable reputation for spirit, 
dash and heroism. He was General 
Washington’s favorite, and was ever 


ready to face danger. He excelled asa 
bold and eloquent advocate of colonial 
independence and the establishment of 
a popular government. After expend- 
ing four years of faithful service in the 
War of the Revolution, his health be- 
came so impaired that he was com- 
pelled to resign his commission. This 
he did on the tenth of March, 1779. In 
the course of the next eighteen months 
he recovered his health and resumed his 
law studies under Judge Patterson of 
New Jersey. He regarded the law as 
the “ perfection of human reason,” and 
delighted in the analyzation and appli- 
cation of its principles. He repudiated 
theology, because he could not solve 
its mysteries by logical tests. He was 


admitted to the bar in the state of New 
York, April 17, 1782, and opened an 
office at Albany, where he commenced 
practice at twenty-six years of age. 

He devoted himself to business, and 
being a young man of pleasing manners, 
and renowned as a gallant soldier, he 
soon won an enviable reputation as an 
able lawyer and advocate. Though 
poor in the outset, he soon acquired a 
lucrative practive. In July, 1782, he 
married a rich widow, Mrs. Theodosia 
Provost of Albany. She was a lady of 
attractive personal charms and highly 
educated. She possessed an elegant 
mansion in the city which they at once 
proceeded to occupy. In this alliance 
Burr was not only enriched, but elevated 
in the social circle. It was at Albany 


that his daughter Theodosia was born 


whom he dearly loved. In 1783 he re- 
moved with his family to New York, 
where he soon became famous as an 
eminent and successful lawyer. It was 
here that he came in contact with a 
formidable rival at the bar, Alexander 
Hamilton. They were often employed as 
joint counsel in difficult cases, but more 
generally as opposing counsel. They 
excelled each other in some respects. 
Burr was deliberate, logical, and inci- 
sive. Hamilton was vivacious, plausible 
and elegant in diction. Both had many 
admirers at the bar, and both, after a 
brief career in the legal profession, 
drifted into the whirlpool of political 
life. They both enjoyed the confidence 
of the public, and seemed equally 
worthy of it. Both had won fame as 
brave officers in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, and both aspired to the Presidency 
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of the United States. In the severe 
contest of 1800, Jefferson and Burr 
received each seventy-three electoral 
votes for President. They being the 
two candidates having the highest vote, 
the election was carried into the house 
of representatives. The house con- 
tinued to ballot for six days, when, by 
the influence of Hamilton, one member 
changed his vote from Burr to Jefferson. 
This ended the contest, and resulted in 
making Jefferson President and Burr 
vice-president of the United States. 
Hamilton was placed at the head of the 
treasury department, but still dreamed 
of the Presidency. Burr felt chagrined, 
and thought he should have been elected 
President instead of Jefferson. He 
rightfully attributed his failure to the 
influence of Hamilton. Burr was a 
Democrat and Hamilton a Federalist. 
They continued to throw obstructions 
in the pathway of each other and to 
struggle for the mastery. 

Yet whenever they met during the fif- 
teen years of their rivalry, they invari- 
ably treated each other with apparent 
respect and cordiality. Still they cher- 
ished a silent animosity toward each 
other. Burr, though prudent, was 
prone to indulge in the sarcastic, and 
Hamilton, though sagacious, was equally 
prone to indulge in the vindictive. They 
lived in an age when the “code of 
honor” prevailed among honorable 
men, and was often applied as a test of 
character. Burr was convinced that a 
certain published attack upon his repu- 
tation had grown out of statements made 
by Hamilton, and therefore demanded 
an apology from him. But Hamilton 
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declined either to apologize or explain. 
Burr then sent a challenge which Ham- 
ilton accepted. The duel was fought 
July 11, 1804. The result shocked the 
moral sense of the community. From 
that day the “ code of honor ”’ fell into 
disrepute, and Burr soon discovered that 
he had lost prestige, both as a man and 
as astatesman. His prospects of future 
advancement in the field of practical 
life became not only dark, but utterly 
hopeless. Had Burr been killed in the 
duel instead of Hamilton, the moral 
result would doubtless have been equally 
disastrous for Hamilton. The duel did 
not decide the question of veracity, nor 
which of the two were the greater man. 
In fact both were great men, and both 
were inspired with a desire to gratify a 
“vaulting ambition’”—no matter at 
what expense. 

The brief sketch here given of Burr’s 
early life and success seems indispensa- 
ble to the formation of a correct esti- 
mate of the motives that characterized 
his subsequent career in the west. In 
the death of Hamilton, Burr sealed his 
own political fate. He not only lost 
prestige in the. estimation of the party 
to which he belonged, but subjected 
himself to a degree of persecution by 
the friends of Hamilton that was as 
unremitting as it was vindictive. In 
a letter which he addressed to his son- 
in-law, soon after the duel, Burr very 
coolly remarks: ‘I am to be disfran- 
chised, and in New Jersey hanged. 
Having substantial objections to both, 
I shall not for the present hazard either, 
but shall seek another country.” He 
had evidently resolved on restoring 
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himself to political consequence in the 
world. - How to do this was the problem 
to be solved. His eastern friends ad- 
vised him to go west and open a law office 
in Kentucky, assuring him that her 
citizens would soon elect him to repre- 
sent them in congress where his influ- 
ence would be felt, and where he could 
soon restore himself to the kind con- 
sideration of his countrymen. 

But this thought was not his thought. 
He was not the man to accept advice. 
He well knew what was at that time the 
political complexion of affairs west of 
the Alleghany mountains. He under- 
stood the character of the mixed popu- 
lation. He knew that the recent pur- 
chase of Louisiana and its transfer to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
had engendered a spirit of disloyalty 
among the French, Spanish and English 
residents, and that more or less, Ameri- 
can citizens sympathized with them. 
There was, in fact, an outspoken senti- 
ment in favor of western independence. 
It was this state of things, undoubtedly, 
that induced Burr to meditate the erec- 
tion of an independent empire west of 
the Alleghanies, to be controlled by 
himself as emperor, or chief magistrate. 
If he could achieve this, he felt that he 
would have the power to rebuke if not 
to chastise his political enemies. He 
well knew that he must take preliminary 
steps in a silent way, in order to con- 
centrate the elements of discord, and 
direct their action in carrying into 
effect this grand but unrevealed project. 
In concert with aspiring men he ex- 
pected to secure not only a powerful 
moral force, but the aid-of the north- 
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western army, then in command of 
General Wilkinson. He had received 
encouragement from Wilkinson in a 
secret correspondence that was written 
in cipher. 

It is believed that General St. Clair, 
who was governor of the Northwestern 
territory in 1802, and who had taken a 
dislike to the federal administration, 
approved the idea of secession from 
the Atlantic states. Ina public speech 
which he made he said: “We must 
have a stronger government or anarchy 
will prevail.” It was for this offensive 
speech that President Jefferson removed 
him from office. 

Colonel Burr, from the date of his 
political downfall, came to know much 
more in regard to public sentiment in 
the west than Jefferson. He had cor- 
responded with leading western men 
confidentially, and in that way had 
learned the extent of the existing dis- 
affection without disclosing the object 
he had in view. He now felt that in 
order to mature his scheme and con- 
centrate action, he must visit his west- 
ern friends and hold personal interviews 
with them, and at the same time extend 
his acquaintance. 

He left Philadelphia on the tenth of 
April, 1805, and traveled on horseback 
to Pittsburgh, where he arrived on the 
twenty-ninth of the same month. Here 
he found the boat, which he had pre- 
viously ordered to be built, ready to 
transport him with his outfit down the 
Ohio river. The boat was a second 
edition of Noah’s ark. It was sixty feet 
long, fourteen feet wide and divided 
into four apartments, a dining room, a 
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ki:chen with fire-place, two bed-rooms 
W. 1 glass windows, and the whole cov- 
e:ed with a roof that served as a prom- 
enade deck. It was staunchly but 
roughly built, and was intended to 
float with the current, aided and guided 
by the use of setting poles. He touched 
at Marietta and other points on his way, 
and in the course of ten days reached 
the famous island occupied by Blenner- 
hassett, an eminent Irishman, bred to 
the law and possessed of a handsome 
fortune. The island is nearly three 
miles long, but so narrow as to contain 
less than three hundred acres of land. 
The mansion was not less unique than 
imposing, and the grounds about it so 
improved as to remind one of the 
Garden of Eden. Here Burr expected 
to meet Blennerhassett, with whom he 
had corresponded and whose personal 
acquaintance he desired to make, but 
did not find him at home. Mrs. Blen- 
nerhassett, on learning the name of the 
distinguished visitor, introduced herself 
and invited him into the house, but he 
very politely declined, saying that the 
object of his visit was simply to take a 
look at the island and the beautiful im- 
provements her eminent husband had 
made upon it. The lady, with a grace 
as inimitable as it was charming, ac- 
companied him and his retinue in their 
stroll through the grounds and pointed 
out with evident pleasure the beauties 
of her island home. The mansion was 
unique in its character, two stories in 
height,with semicircular wings extending 
in front so as to include a spacious area 
of shrubs and flowers. This style of 
structure gave it an aristocratic appear- 
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ance, which was as imposing as it was 
beautiful. Burr expressed his admira- 
tion of this earthly paradise and was 
about to return to his boat when Mrs. 
Blennerhassett invited him to dine with 
her and family in language so compli- 
mentary that he could not decline the 
invitation. In the course of conversa- 
tion at dinner he learned much that he 
desired to know in relation to her hus- 
band and the reasons that induced him 
to seek a little world of his own in the 
vast wilderness of the west. Having 
partaken of a sumptuous dinner, he re- 
turned to the boat and floated slowly 
down the river to Cincinnati, a distance 
of three hundred miles, in six days. 
Here he met several of his intimate 
friends and was received by the citizens 
generally with profound respect. The 
population of Cincinnati was at that 
time but fifteen hundred. In passing 
the falls of the Ohio, at Louisville, he 
overtook his old friend, Mathew Lyon, 
who had preceded him, and who was 
sincere in his attempt to secure the elec- 
tion of Burr as a representative to con- 
gress from Kentucky, but failed for the 
reason that Burr had not taken up his 
residence in the state, as was expected. 
Burr-expressed no regret at this failure, 
and from that time his conduct and in- 
difference to advice induced his honest 
friend Lyon to suspect that he had some 
other project under consideration. This 
was, in fact, true. Soon after passing 
Louisville, Burr left his boat and pro- 
ceeded on horseback to visit General 
Jackson at Nashville, where he re- 
mained four days and received from 
the citizens public demonstrations of 
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respect. General Jackson treated him 
with great cordiality, but did not infer 
from the interview that Burr entertained 
unpatriotic sentiments or had an ulterior 
object in paying him a friendly visit. 
The general furnished Burr and his pa- 
triotic secretary a boat in which they 
floated down the Cumberland river two 
hundred and twenty miles to its mouth, 
where they reémbarked on Burr’s ark, 
which awaited his arrival] at this point. 
Here he resumed his voyage and 
floated sixteen miles down the Ohio 
river to Fort Massac, which was at that 
time the important outpost on the west- 
ern frontier. Here Burr met a number 


of early friends, General Wilkinson, 
Dayton and others, and held with them 
confidential interviews. 
for several days. 


He remained 
The result was that 
General Wilkinson induced Burr to 
abandon his rough-built ark and accept 
in its stead an elegant barge fully rigged 
and supplied with a sergeant and ten 
vigorous oarsmen. In addition to this 
General Wilkinson furnished him with 
letters of introduction to several offi- 
cials and other prominent men in the 
southern towns. Thus equipped in a 
style that comported with the dignity 
of a distinguished public man, Burr 
reached Natchez, a distance of eight 
hundred miles from Fort Massac, in 
seven days. Among the letters of in- 
troduction given him by General Wilk- 
inson was one addressed to Daniel 
Clark, a wealthy merchant of New Or- 
leans, who was in command of a volun- 
teer military force that had been 
organized to protect the city against 
the threatened insurrection of Spanish 
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citizens. The city, at this time, had a 
population of nine thousand. The 
letter addressed to Clark is significant. 
It reads as follows : 


My DEAR SiR :—This will be delivered to you by 
Colonel Burr, whose worth you know well how to 
estimate, If the persecutions of a great and honor 
able man can give title to generous attention, he has 
claims to all your civilities and all your services. 
You cannot oblige me more than by such conduct, 
and I pledge my life to you it will not be misapplied. 
To him I refer you for many things improper to 
letter, and which he will not say to any other. I 
shall be at St. Louis in two weeks, and if you were 
there, we could open a mine, a commercial one at 
least. Let me hear from you. Farewell, do well, 
and believe me always your friend. 


This letter was received by Clark in 
the spirit in which it was written. He 
had a profound respect for the writer, 
and for Colonel Burr who was well 
known to fame, as the ex-vice-president 
of the United States. Clark introduced 
Burr to Governor Claiborne, chief mag- 
istrate of southern Louisiana, and also 
to the prominent citizens of New Orleans. 
Governor Claiborne gave a public ban- 
quet in honor of Burr. Ina word, Burr 
was lionized. In the meantime he im- 
proved his opportunities and made many 
friends. It was generally understood 
that he came west on a secret mission, 
and that the object of his visit related 
to the possibility of a war with Spain. 
This in the minds of some seemed not 
only probable, but imminent; while 
others seemed to anticipate a declara- 
tion of western independence. The 
real aim of Burr was to ascertain the 
views of western men, without disclosing 
his own. It is doubtless true that Gen- 
eral Wilkinson and Daniel Clark under- 
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stood this, and were ready to codperate 
with Burr. 

In the latter part of July, Burr took 
leave of his friends at New Orleans with 
a promise at their solicitation to revisit 
them. His new friend and admirer, 
Daniel Clark, furnished him two horses 
and a guide to facilitate his journey and 
accompany him to Natchez. Burr re- 
mained at Natchez for a week, and was 
introduced to the leading citizens, 
among whom he secured several confi- 
dential friends. From thence with the 
aid of a guide he threaded his way 
through the wilderness four hundred and 
forty miles to Nashville, where he ar- 
rived on the sixth of August and paid a 
second visit to General Jackson, who 
received him asa true friend. Burr 
enjoyed the generous hospitality of the 
general for some days and made acquain- 
tances with many influential citizens. 
He was honored with a public banquet 
given by the civil authorities of Nash- 
ville. Everybody was charmed with 
his manly appearance, and the elegance 
of his diction. He unquestionably de- 
sired to outline his scheme to General 
Jackson and secure his codperation, 
but found in the general a stern patriot, 
too stern to swerve in the least from his 
allegiance to the American government. 

Burr left Nashville on horseback with 
but a single attendant and pursued his 
way through the wilds of the country to 
Louisville, thence to Frankfort and 
Lexington, in Kentucky, stopping a few 
days at each of these towns, in which 
he was received with marked respect, 
and in which he won not only many 
golden opinions, but many valued 
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friends, among whom was Henry Clay. 
The American population in the west 
had, at this time, become generally ex- 
cited in reference to the conduct of the 
Spanish officials, who still remained in 
authority at Barton Rouge, though the 
Spanish government had by treaty sur- 
rendered the jurisdiction of the town and 
of that region of the country to the 
United States. The cause of the ex- 
citement was this: Three brothers by 
the name of Kemper, who were Ameri- 
cans, residing at Barton Rouge, had 
rebelled against the Spanish authorities 
and fled to the opposite side of the Mis- 
sissippi, where they established them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of the 
Americans. The Spanish governor at 
Barton Rouge sent a detachment of 
soldiers across the river and captured 
the Kemper brothers at midnight, re- 
turned them to Barton Rouge and there 
imprisoned them. This flagrant out- 
rage upon American rights provoked a 
spirit of indignation in the breast of the 
American population that threatened a 
war with Spain. The excitement pro- 
duced results that encouraged Burr in 
the prosecution of his scheme. It 
seemed to create for him a war-spirit 
which he desired to control and direct 
for his own aggrandizement. His con- 
fidential friend, Daniel Clark, evidently 
sympathized with him, if we may judge 
from the following letter, addressed by 
Clark to General Wilkinson and dated 
at New Orleans : 


DgAR Sir :—Many absurd and wild reports are 
circulated here, and have reached the ears of the 
officers of the late Spanish government, respecting 
our ex-vice-president. You are spoken of as his 
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right hand rhan, and even.I am supposed to be of 
consequence enough to combine with generals and 
vice-presidents. At any other time than the present 
I should amuse myself vastly at the folly and fears of 
those who are affected with these idle tales; but 
being on the point of setting off for Vera Cruz on 
a large mercantile speculation, I feel cursedly hurt 
at these rumors, and might, in consequence of 
Spanish jealousy, get into a hobble I could not easily 
get out of. 

I believe—entre nous—that Minor of Natchez has 
a great part in this business to make himself of im- 
portance. He is in the pay of Spain and wishes to 
convince them he is much their friend. This is, 
however, a matter of suspicion on my part, but the 
channel through which the information reached me 
makes me suppose it. Power, whose head is always 
stuffed with plots, projects, conspiracies, etc., etc., 
etc., and who sees objects through a millstone, is 
going to Natchez next week to unravel the whole of 
this extraordinary business, and then God ‘have 
mercy on the culprits, for Spanish fire and in- 
dignation will be leveled at them. What in the 
name of heaven could have given rise to these ex- 
travagances? 

Were I sufficiently intimate with Burr and knew 
where to direct a line to him, I should take the 
liberty of writing to him. Perhaps, finding Minor 
in his way, he was endeavoring toextract something 
from him. He has amused himself at the block- 
head's expense, and then Minor has retailed the 
news to his employers. inquire of Burr about this 
and let me know at my return, which will be in three 
or six months. The tale is a horrid one, if well 
told. Kentucky, Tennessee, the state of Ohio, and 
part of Georgia and Carolina, are to be bribed with 
the plunder of the Spanish countries west of us to 
separate from the Union. This is but a part of the 
business. Heavens! what wonderful things there 
will be in those days. But how the devil I have 
been lugged into the conspiracy, or what assistance 
I can be to it, is to me incomprehensible. Vous 
gui savaz tout, can best explain this riddle. Amuse 
Mr. Burr with an account of it, but let not these 
great and important objects, these almost imperial 
doings, prevent you from attending my land busi- 
ness. Recollect that you, if you intend to become 
kings and emperors, must have a little more consid- 
eration for vassals, and if we have nothing to clothe 
ourselves with, for we can be clothed by the produce 
of our lands only, and if congress take the land for 
want of formalities, we shall have no produce and 
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shall make a very shabby figure at your courts. 
Think of this and practice those formalities that are 
necessary, that I may have from Illinois lands where- 
with to buy a decent court-dress when presented at 
your levee. I hope you will not have Kentucky 
men for your masters of ceremonies. 


Burr arrived at St. Louis in Septem- 
ber, where he met General Wilkinson. 
What was the result of the interview 
is unknown. General Wilkinson after- 
wards said, in justification of himself, 
that Burr at this interview seemed to 
be revolving in his mind some grand 
project, the aim of which he did not 
disclose, except so far as to say that 
the “ government was imbecile, would 
moulder and die a natural death, 
and that the people of the western 
country were ready to revolt.” In re- 


ply to this, General Wilkinson asserts 
that he said to Burr: 
person was ever more mistaken. 


“« My friend, no 
The 
western people are biggoted to Jefferson 
and Democracy.” General Wilkinson, 
being in command of the northwestern 
troops, doubtless feared that he might be 
suspected of treasonable designs. Asif 
to divert any suspicion of this kind from 
himself, he addressed a letter on the 
nineteenth of September to Governor 
Harrison of the Territory of Indiana, 
requesting him to secure, if possible, the 
return of Burr to congress, when he very 
well knew that Burr did not wish to be 
returned. Yet in connection with this 
letter, though inconsistent with it, Gen- 
eral Wilkinson says he wrote to a mem- 
ber of the cabinet to “keep an eye upon 
Burr,” but admits that he still continued 
to correspond with himin cipher. This 
circuitous attempt at exculpation can 
hardly be accepted as satisfactory, 
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though it may have subserved a pur- 
pose. 

It was in October, 1805, that Burr 
returned from the west. On his way 
he again visited the island occupied by 
Blennerhassett, but to his great regret 
failed to find that gentleman at home. 
He proceeded east to Philadelphia, and 
in November dined with President Jef- 
ferson. In the course of conversation 
at table he learned that the differences 
with Spain had been adjusted. Burr, 
however, still anticipated a rupture with 
Spain, but did not say so. He desired, 
if possible, to harmonize political asper- 
ities of feeling that now existed between 
himself and the President, and thus se- 
cure the appointment to a foreign mis- 
sion. It was in this way that he hoped 
to acquire an influence in Europe that 
would bring with it the support his 
western scheme needed. But failing in 
this, he continued to correspond with 
his old friends in the west, and to make 
new ones. He addressed a compli- 
mentary letter to Blennerhassett, and 
received a prompt reply, with assur- 
ances of profound respect and a readi- 
ness to engage in any enterprise that 
would bring with it wealth, honor or 
political aggrandizement. The reply 
pleased Burr. It was dated December 
6, 1805, but owing to his absence was 
not received until February 14, 1806. 
In writing this letter to Blennerhassett, 
Burr did not commit himself, but simply 
alluded to “speculation.”” What he 
most wanted was men and money. In 
a subsequent letter addressed to Blen- 
nerhassett, hesaid: ‘“ All depended on 
the possibility of raising a considerable 
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sum in cash, and a larger one in paper.” 
On the same day he wrote to General 
Wilkinson in cipher, as follows : 


DEAR SIR—The execution of our project is post- 
poned till December. Want of water in the Ohio 
rendered movement impracticable; other reasons 
rendered the delay expedient. The association is 
enlarged, and comprises all that Wilkinson could 
wish. Confidence limited to few. Though this de- 
lay is irksome, it will enablé us to move with cer- 
tainty and dignity. Burr will be throughout the 
United States this summer. Administration is 
damned which Randolph aids. Burr wrote you a 
long letter last December, reflying to a short one 
deemed very silly. Nothing has been heard from 
the brigadier since October. Is Cuison or Portes 
right? Address Burr at Washington. 

In the foregoing letter the words 
“ Brigadier” referred to General Wilkin- 
son; “ Cuison” to Colonel Cushing, and 
“Portes’’ to Major Porter, subordi- 
nates under General Wilkinson. The 
style was intended to mislead in case 
the letter should be inspected by a 
stranger to the scheme. It is evident 
enough that Burr and General Wilkin- 
son were acting in concert. At this 
time the boundary line between Louisi- 
ana and Mexico had not been definitely 
settled. The Spanish and American 
local authorities along the frontier en- 
gaged in an angry dispute, which was 
followed by open hostilities. A Span- 
iard in command of twelve hundred 
men invaded what was known as 
American soil and attempted to en- 
force the right of civil jurisdiction. 
This induced the Americans to take 
prompt action. They repaired the fort 
at New Orleans. General Wilkinson 
soon arrived with six hundred regulars. 
Everybody expected a battle, and felt 
assured that a war with Spain would be 
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declared, but wiser counsels prevailed. 
Yet numerous American citizens in the 
west, composed as they were of differ- 
ent nationalities, had become dissatis- 
fied with the prolonged neglect of their 
welfare by the administration, and 
were ready to accept any scheme that 
would give them relief and brighten 
their prospects. Burr and his confeder- 
ates knew this. They had already taken 
steps with a view to the invasion of Mex- 
ico and with the hope of combining forces 
and establishing an independent west- 
ern monarchy, or republic, as circum- 
stances might warrant. General Wilk- 
inson had sent secret explorers into 
Mexico to ascertain its feasible military 
routes, and Daniel Clark of New 


Orleans visited that country with a 
view, as he said, to trade and specula- 
tion, but in truth with a view to con- 


quest. It was found that the natives of 
Mexico were disgusted with their sub- 
jection to the government of Spain, and 
were ready, if supplied with a com- 
petent leader, to join in a revolt. 

Burr and his adherents were encour- 
aged by this state of things, and foresaw 
in the near future the erection of a 
grand southwestern empire, or govern- 
ment of some sort, in the administration 
of which they expected to share the su- 
premacy. They all desired wealth as 
well as official position, and proposed 
to acquire it by speculation. Burr be- 
lieved that the capital city of this un- 
born empire would be located centrally 
in the southwest, at some point beyond 
the Mississippi. He concluded that the 
rich valley of the Washita, a branch of 
Red river, was the desirable spot, be- 
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cause its surroundings rendered it capa- 
ble of a vigorous defense in case of an 
attack. Here he fancied would spring 
into existence a capital city that would 
be known as the “Athens of the West.” 
So sanguine was he in his belief that he 
purchased in this region, four hundred 
thousand acres of land at a cost of forty 
thousand dollars, with the payment of 
five thousand in hand, and the remain- 
der on credit. He had relatives and 
friends who were wealthy, and who 
shared with him in the purchase—con- 
federates in the east as well as in the 
west. It was frequently said that not 
less than five hundred influential men 
of the United States were committed to 
the interests and ultimate aims of Burr, 
and of course sympathized with him. 

The time had now come when action 
must be taken. It would seem that 
Burr had decided to attempt the con- 
quest of Mexico with a view to place 
himself at the head of its government. 
The state of public feeling in the west 
and southwest, as Burr believed, was 
such as to favor this scheme. He had 
been assured by the chief commanders 
of the Spanish militia that they would 
espouse his cause. He also had rea- 
son to expect that General Wilkinson 
would aid him with his regulars. He 
had received pledges from several west- 
ern commanders of militia that he 
would at the proper time receive 
their support. He knew that England 
and Spain felt unfriendly towards the 
United States and would not, if an op- 
portunity should offer, hesitate to favor 
his enterprise. 

It was near the close of July, 1806, 
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when Burr completed his arrangements 
to leave the east and reénter upon his 
western expedition. He advised Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, in cipher, that he ex- 
pected hiscodperation. On the twenty- 
ninth of July two of his confederates, 
Swartwout and Ogden, embarked on 
the Ohio bound'to the lower Mississippi, 
where they were to await orders. In 
six days afterwards Burr, with his 
daughter Theodosia, and a few other 
friends, among whom was Colonel Du- 
piester, followed. In passing down the 
river he and Dupiester landed at sun- 
dry points and made trips into the 
country to secure volunteers. At Can- 
nonsburg they called on Colonel Mor- 
gan, an old friend, who was a staunch 
patriot, but knew nothing of Burr’s pro- 
ject. Burr was anxious to interest his 
old friend in his enterprise, and in the 
course of conversation condemned the 
Federal government as “weak and inef- 
ficient, and said that with “two hundred 
men he could drive congress, with the 
President at its head, into the Potomac 
river,’ and appealed to Colonel Du- 
piester for the truth of the assertion, 
who nodded assent. Burr then added 
that with “five hundred men he could 
take New York.”” Colonel Morgan re- 
plied that these assertions were not only 
absurd, but treasonable. Burr felt the 
rebuke, and fell into a thoughtful mood. 
He and Dupiester soon retired for the 
night, and in the morning took their 
departure before breakfast. Burr hoped 
that nothing would come of his indis- 
cretion. But a report of what he had 
said soon reached the ears of Jefferson, 
who sent a government clerk west to 
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“take notes” of Burr’s mysterious 
movements. 

Burr next landed at Marietta, where 
he found a regiment of militia at a gen- 
eral training. He was invited to take 
the command and give them a drill in 
military tactics. This he did with a 
skill and grace that won their admira- 
tion. In the evening there was a public 
ball given by the citizens, to which he 
and Theodosia were invited. They at- 
tended, and everybody was charmed 
with their social chit-chat and elegant 
manners. It was understood that his 
mission west, whatever it might be, had 
received the sanction of the govern- 
ment. In fact, Burr managed to create 
this impression, though there was no 
truth in it. He contracted at Marietta 
for the building of fifteen large boats 
sufficient in capacity for the transporta- 
tion of five hundred men, including the 
necessary supplies of flour, beef and 
pork. He readily obtained volunteers 
to the number required, on a promise to 
give each for their services one hundred 
acres of land in the Washita valley. He 
required them to equip themselves. He 
made Blennerhassett’s island headquar- 
ters. Theodosia was received at the 
mansion by Mrs. Blennerhassett as a 
favorite guest and friend. The lord of 
the mansion was delighted with Burr 
and devoted himself to his interests. 
The island now resounded with warlike 
preparations and the arrivals of armed 
men. Burr was active here and there. 
He visited the principal towns in Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and wherever 
he went was treated with all the respect 
due a government official of the highest 








grade. He made friends of all he met, 
and secured many volunteers. He con- 
tracted for the building of six boats on 
the Cumberland, at a cost of four thou- 
sand dollars. His mysterious move- 
ments attracted public attention and 
created suspicions in regard to the des- 
tination of his undefined expedition. It 
was known that a great number of influ- 
ential men in the west favored secession, 
and also that Spanish agents with plenty 
of gold were engaged in some secret 
plot. Nobody could solve the mystery. 
The Western World, a newspaper pub- 
lished at Frankfort, Kentucky, was 
the first to sound the alarm. It boldly 
denounced Burr as a traitor, and gave 
its reasons. Burr happened at that time 
to be in Lexington. He read the de- 
nunciation with some fears of its effect, 
but said nothing. The publication not 
only created suspicion, but aroused 
political animositié. 

On the third of November, Mr. Da- 
viess, the United States attorney, at 
Frankfort, who was a Federalist, moved 
in open court the arrest of Burr on the 
charge of levying war against the United 
States. The judge took the motion into 
consideration, and on the third day 
overruled it. Burr having heard of the 
proceeding, arrived at Frankfort just in 
time to catch from the lips of the judge 
the last words of the decision. He arose 
and requested the court to reinstate 
the motion and allow him to be heard. 
The manner in which he addressed the 
court was calm and dignified. “Isim- 


ply wish,”’ said he, “ togive Mr. Daviess 
an opportunity to prove his charge.” 
The request was granted, and a day 
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assigned for the hearing. When the day 
came Burr appeared in court accompa- 
nied by Henry Clay, who, believing 
Burr innocent, volunteered to act as his 
attorney. A preliminary question arose 
as to the right of Daviess to go before 
the grand jury for the purpose of exam- 
ining his witnesses, or influencing the 
jury. This question was sharply and 
eloquently discussed between Daviess 
and Clay. The court ruled in favor of 
Clay’s side of the question. Thegrand 
jury, after a careful examination of the 
witnesses, returned the indictment “ not 
a true bill.” In addition to this the 
jury reported in writing, signed by all 
of them, that they “completely exoner- 
ated Burr from any design inimical to 
the peace and well-being of the coun- 
try.” Colonel Allen, an attorney and 
friend of Burr, moved the court for leave 
to publish the report of the grand jury 
in the newspapers, which was granted. 
The crowd in attendance applauded, and 
the personal friends of Burr congratu- 
lated him. This was followed by a 
grand ball given in his honor by the 
citizens of Frankfort. The friends of 
Daviess then gave their championa ball. 
The editor of the Western World at- 
tended and was assaulted in the ball- 
room, and thrust out of it by his politi- 
cal enemies. Daviess felt chagrined 
at the turn things had taken. Burr 
kept cool and soon returned to Lexing- 
ton, where he was received with renewed 
congratulations and public demonstra- 
tions. The partisan spirit of the day, 
however, ran wild, and threatenings 
were heard from high official sources. 
Burr foresaw the danger, and sought to 
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avert it. It was with this view that he, 
on the twenty-seventh of November, 
addressed the following letter to Gov- 
ernor Harrison : 


DEAR Srr—Considering the various and extrava- 
gant reports which circulate concerning me, it may 
not be unsatisfactory to you to be informed (and to 
you there can be no better source of information than 
myself) that I have no wish or design to attempt a 
separation of the Union, that I have no connection 
with any foreign power or government, that I never 
meditated the introduction of any foreign influence 
into the United States, or any part of its territories, 
but on the contrary should repel with indignation 
any proposition or measure having that tendency ; 
in fine, that I have no project or views hostile to the 
interests or tranquility or union of the United States, 
or prejudicial to its government, and I pledge my 
honor to thisdeclaration. It is true that I am en- 
gaged in an extensive speculation, and that with me 
are associated some of your intimate and dearest 
friends. The objects are such that every man of 
honor and every good citizen must approve. They 


have been communicated to several of the principal 
officers of the government, particularly to one in the 


confidence of the administration. Indeed, from the 
nature of them, it cannot be otherwise, and I have 
no doubt of having received your active support, if 
apersonal communication with you could have been 
had. 


The acquittal of Burr at Frankfort 
was a triumph. He now felt that he 
was secure from further molestation. 
He requested Blennerhassett with his 
party and the fifteen boats built at 
Marietta, to proceed down the Ohio, 
while he and his Tennessee recruits and 
boats built for their transportation would 
descend the Cumberland and unite 
forces at its mouth. Here he took 
command of the expedition down the 
Mississippi. His flotilla consisted of 
twenty-one boats and sixty-five armed 
men with supplies. On his way he re- 
ceived additional recruits. He now 
fancied that he would soon accom- 
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plish his grand aim and astonish the 
world with his brilliant achievements. 

General Wilkinson, during the sum- 
mer of 1806, was engaged in fortifying 
New Orleans and in making other prep- 
arations at the south with reference to 
a war with Spain. The public eye was 
upon him. He was in correspondence. 
with the government and with Burr. 
He professed to be loyal, yet was in- 
spired with a spirit of disloyalty. In 
case of awar with Spain he doubtless 
intended to aid Burr in the conquest of 
Mexico and in the erection of a western 
empire. He and his troops, in Septem- 
ber, confronted the Spanish army en- 
camped in the vicinity of the Sabine. 
A battle was expected. At this crisis 
Samuel Swartwout and other adherents 
of Burr arrived, ready to join Wilkinson 
as volunteers and invade Mexico. 
Swartwout and Ogden, with their party, 
left the east in July, and preceded Burr 
in descending the Mississippi. When 
they arrived at the camp of General 
Wilkinson, Swartwout handed him slyly 
a small packet from General Dayton, 
an adherent of Burr. The packet con- 
tained three letters, written in July, two 
from Burr and one from General Dayton. 
One of Burr’s letters simply introduced 
Swartwout to General Wilkinson; the 
other was written in cipher, and reads 
as follows : 


DEAR Sir—Yours, postmarked the thirteenth of 
May, is received. I, Aaron Burr, have obtained 
funds, and have actually commenced the enterprise. 
Detachments from different points, and under differ- 
ent pretenses, will rendezvous on the Ohio, first of 
November—everything internal and external favors 
views—protection of England is secured. T.: 
is going to Jamaica to arrange with the admiral at 
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that station. It will meet on the Mississippi—Eng- 
land—navy of the United States ready to join, and 
final orders are given to my friends and followers. 
It will be ahost of choice spirits. Wilkinson shall 
be second to Burr only ; Wilkinson shall dictate the 
rank and promotion of his officers, Burr will pro- 
ceed westward, first of August, never more to return ; 
with him goes his daughter ; the husband will follow 
in October with corps of worthies. 

Send forth an intelligent and confidential friend 
with whom Burr may confer ; he shall return imme- 
diately with interesting details ; this is essential to 
concert and harmony of movement. Send a list of 
all persons known to Wilkinson, west of the moun- 
tains, who may be useful, with a note delineating 
their characters. By messenger send four or five 
commissions of your officers, which you can borrow 
under any pretense you please; they shall be re- 
turned faithfully. Already are orders given to the 
contractors to forward six months provisions to points 
Wilkinson may name ; this shall not be used until 
the last moment, and then under proper injunctions. 
The project is brought to the point so long desired. 
Burr guarantees the result with his life and honor, 
with the honor and fortunes of hundreds of the best 
blood of our country. 

Burr's plan of operaation is, to move down rapidly 
from the falls, on the fifteenth of September, with the 
first five hundred or one thousand men in light boats, 
now constructing for that purpose, to be at Natchez 
between the fifth and fifteenth of December ; there 
to meet Wilkinson ; there to determine whether it 
will be expedient in the first instance to seize or pass 
by Barton Rouge. On receipt of this send an answer. 
Draw on Burr for all expenses, etc. The people of 
the country to which we are going are prepared to 
receive us. Their agents now with Burr say that if 
we will protect their religion and will not subject them 
to a foreign power, that in three weeks all will be 
settled. The gods invite toglory and fortune ; it re- 
mains to be seen whether we deserve the boon. The 
bearer of this goes express to you; he will hand a 
formal letter of introduction to you from Burr. He 
is a man of inviolable honor and perfect discretion, 
formed to execute rather than to project ; capable of 
relating facts with fidelity, and incapable of relating 
them otherwise. He is thoroughly informed of the 
plans and intentions of Burr, and will disclose to you 
so far as you inquire and no further. He has im- 
bibed a reverence for your character, and may be 
embarrassed in your presence. Put him at easeand 
he will satisfy you, 
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The letter from General Dayton was 
couched in the following language : 


DEAR Sir—It is now well ascertained that you 
are to be displaced in next session. Jefferson will 
affect to yield reluctantly to public sentiment, yield 
he will. Prepare yourself, therefore, for it. You 
know the rest. You are not a man to despair, or 
even to despond, especially when such prospects 
offer in another quarter. Areyouready? Are vour 
numerous associates ready? Wealth and glory, 
Louisiana and Mexico! I shall have time to receive 
a letter from you before I set out for Ohio. Address 
one to me here, and another in Cincinnati. Receive 
and treat my nephew affectionately as you would re- 


ceive your friend. 
DAYTON. 


On reading these letters, General 
Wilkinson saw that he was expected to 
commit the first “ overt act” in Burr’s 
treasonable scheme, and, in case of suc- 
cess, to take an official position in the 
new empire “second to Burr only.” 
This intimation, coming as it did, from 
Burr, offended General Wilkinson, who 
was as vain as he was ambitious, and 
who thought himself not only the equal, 
but the superior of Burr. He therefore 
halted, reconsidered, and concluded to 
turn traitor to Burr and expose him 
rather than expose himself. After ob- 
taining all the information he could from 
the confidential agents of Burr, he sent 
a letter by a special messenger to Jeffer- 
son, disclosing to him the treasonable 
movements on foot, and claiming for 
himself the credit of the discovery. 
This revelation, as he thought, would 
furnish sufficient evidence of his own 
loyalty. His letter reached Jefferson 
on the twenty-fifth of November. The 
name of Burr was not mentioned in it, 
nor did it give the name of any one as 
the prime mover, but left this to infer- 
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ence. Jefferson, on the twenty-seventh 
of November, issued a proclamation 
“warning all persons engaged in the 
movement to withdraw from the same 
without delay or suffer prosecution with 
all the rigors of the law.” He also 
commanded all officers, civil and mili- 
tary, “to use their utmost exertions to 
bring the offenders to condign punish- 
ment.”” The proclamation came like a 
thunderbolt in a clear sky, and was re- 
ceived by the public with astonishment. 

Burr had proceeded down the river 
as far as Bayou Pierre when he heard of 
the proclamation and the treachery of 
General Wilkinson. He was taken by 
surprise, but treated the matter with 
cool indifference. The information of 
his arrival at Bayou Pierre with an 
armed force was received at Natchez 
soon after New Year’s, 1807. It created 
an intense excitement. The local auth- 
orities called out the militia, two hun- 
dred and seventy-five men, who under 
the lead of General Mead and Attorney- 
General Poindexter hastened to con- 
front Burr and demand his surrender. 
On arriving at Bayou Pierre the gov- 
ernor and attorney held a personal 
interview with Burr and demanded his 
unconditional surrender, or fight. Burr, 
in a quiet and gentlemanly manner, 
asserted his innocence of any wrong or 
treasonable design, and denounced the 
perfidy of General Wilkinson. The 
governor, however, repeated his demand, 
and gave Burr “fifteen minutes” for 
consideration. Burr appreciated the 
dilemma in which he was placed, and 
fearing that he might be arrested by the 
official order of General Wilkinson, ex- 
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pressed a readiness to surrender himself 
to the civil authorities. He was then 
taken before the territorial judge. The 
attorney-general frankly admitted that 
Burr had not committed any violation 
of the laws of the territory, and moved 
that he might be sent east for trial in 
the United States court. The judge 
refused the motion, ordered a grand 
jury to be summoned, and let Burr to 
bail. The grand jury, after hearing the 
evidence, declared Burr innocent of 
the treasonable charges made against 
him, and presented the governor as 
guilty of a flagrant wrong in calling out 
the militia. Burr inthe meanwhile had 
heard that General Wilkinson had sent 
a detachment of soldiers to arrest him. 
This alarmed him, and induced him to 
forfeit his bail bond and take a hasty re- 
treat from the territory. At this time 
General Wilkinson with his main force 
was in camp at New Orleans. It was 
here that he caused the arrest of Burr’s 
confederates, Swartwout and Ogden, 
who had preceded Burr in his voyage 
down the Mississippi. He also arrested 
Dr. Bollman, who had carried messages 
from Burr to General Dayton. They 
were all soon discharged on hadeas 
corpus. 

When Governor Mead learned that 
Burr had escaped at midnight and fled 
into the wilderness, he promptly issued 
a proclamation and offered a reward of 
two thousand dollars for his arrest. 
Some days elapsed before any trace of 
him could be found. On the third day 
a young negro emerged from the wilder- 
ness mounted on a fine horse, and wear- 
ing a broadcloth overcoat which was 
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recognized as belonging to Burr. The 
negro refused to make a revelation. 
The overcoat, on examination, was found 
to contain a letter from Burr, concealed 
beneath the lining of its cape and ad- 
dressed to C. T and D. F i 
two confidential friends, who remained 
in charge of the expedition. In this 
letter he says to them: “If you are 
yet together, keep so, and I will join you 
tomorrow night. Inthe meanwhile, put 
all your arms in perfect order. Ask no 
questions of the bearer, but tell him all 
you may think I wish to know. He 
does not know that this is from me, nor 
where Iam.” By some means during 
the absence of the negro, Burr heard 
that his men had been captured. This 
induced him to continue his flight into the 
wilderness. He now regarded the grand 
expedition in which he had been so 
long engaged in organizing and putting 
in motion as defeated. He knew that 
he would be prosecuted for treason if 
caught, and that General Wilkinson de- 
signed to make him the “scapegoat.” 
He therefure attempted to thread his 
way through the dismal wilds of the 
south to the sea coast at Pensacola, 
where he intended to embark on some 
foreign vessel and sail for Europe. 

Burr was attended by a faithful serv- 
ant. Both were mounted on horse- 
back, and when they had reached thé 
river Tombigbee a military scout over- 
took them, and very politely placed 
Burr under arrest. From here he was 
escorted a thousand miles or more 
through a wild and untrodden region of 
the country to Richmond, Virginia, 
where he arrived on the twenty-sixth of 
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March, 1807. Here he was taken be- 
fore Chief-Justice Marshall on a charge 
of treason, and after a preliminary hear- 
ing, which occupied three days, the 
chief-justice adjudged him guilty of a 
misdemeanor only, and admitted him 
to bail in the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars for his appearance at the United 
States circuit court, to beheld in Rich- 
mond on the twenty-second of May. 
Burr had wealthy friends present who 
cheerfully volunteered their services as 
sureties, and he was released from cus- 
tody. It was Thomas Jefferson, his 
former friend, and now vindictive enemy, 
who had caused his arrest for treason 
before any “ overt act” had been com- 
mitted. The truth is, he was jealous of 
Burr, and had resolved to crush him, 
In attempting to do this he prematurely 
charged him with treason. Ina private 
letter to a friend, Jefferson asserts that 
“‘ Burr’s enterprise is the most extraor- 
dinary since the days of Don Quixote. 
It is so extravagant that those who know 
his understanding would not believe it, 
if the proofs admitted doubt. He has 
meant to place himself on the throne of 
Montezuma and extend his empire to 
the Allegheny, seizing on New Orleans 
as the instrument of compulsion for our 
western states.” 

The court convened in Richmond on 
the day appointed, John Marshall, chief- 
justice, and Cyrus Griffin, judge of the 
district of Virginia. Burr appeared in 
court at the hour, attended by able 
counselors. A large crowd was pres- 
ent, in which were included most of the 
magnates of the state. George Hay 
was the prosecuting-attorney, assisted 
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by William Wait and other eminent at- 
torneys. Burr virtually conducted his 
own defense. Many preliminary ques- 
tions arose and were ably discussed. 
Fourteen days were expended in ob- 
taining an unobjectionable jury. Burr 
addressed the court in several instances 
upon incidental questions with a dignity 
of manner and precision of logical rea- 
soning that won the admiration ofall who 
heard him. He was revered by the 
populace. At this stage of the trial he 
addressed the following letter to a 
friend : 


DEAR SiR— The most indefatigable industry is 
used by the agents of government, and they have 
money at command without stint. If I were pos- 
sessed of the same means, I could not only foil the 
prosecutors, but render them ridiculousand infamous. 
The Democratic papers teem with abuse against me 
and my counsel, and even against the chief-justice. 
Nothing is left undone or unsaid which can tend to 
prejudice the public mind, and produce a conviction 
without evidence. The machinations of this descrip- 
tion which were used against Moreau in France, were 
treated in this country with indignation. They are 
practiced against me in a still more impudent de- 
gtee, not only with impunity but with applause ; 
and the authors and abettors suppose, with reason, 
that they are acquiring favor with the administra- 
tion. 


There was difficulty in securing the 
attendance of General Wilkinson as a 


witness. He feared the test to which 
he would be subjected in the cross ex- 
amination. His testimony did him no 
credit. A host of witnesses were exam- 
ined. The trial occupied six months. 
In the meantime the people were kept 
in a high degree of excitement, “ wait- 
ing for the verdict.” At last the verdict 
came. Burr was acquitted of treason, 
and also of misdemeanor. His friends 
congratulated him; his enemies de- 
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nounced him, judge and jury, and all. 
President Jefferson expressed his dis- 
gust at the result. Burr smiled and 
pursued the even, or rather uneven, 
“tenor of his way.” He resolved and 
then re-resolved, and like Hamlet’s 
ghost, would neither down nor be put 
down. 

In order to avoid threatened assas- 
sination, he concealed himself for some 
weeks among his friends in New York. 
In June, 1808, he sailed for Europe with 
the hope of inducing England or France 
to aid him in the conquest of Mexico 
and in establishing an independent 
monarchy, with the crown upon his own 
head. In this way he evidently imag- 
ined he might acquire a political power 
that would enable him to consolidate in 
one empire the American territory west 
of the Allegheny with Mexico. In that 
event he doubtless intended to chastise 
Jefferson and the American republic to 
his “ heart’s content.” But on arriving 
in England he soon found that his 
errand was as idle as it was absurd. He 
was ordered by the government to leave 
England. He then visited other parts 
of Europe and was received in aristo- 
cratic circles with the honors due a dis- 
tinguished personage. He sought and 
obtained an audience at the French 
court and shared the confidence of sev- 
eral dignitaries connected with other 
European governments. His aim was 
to secure some definite action in refer- 
ence to his grand scheme. Year after 
year glided away, and brought nothing 
but discouragement. He finally des- 
paired of success, and having become 
penniless desired to return to America. 





BURR’S WESTERN EXPEDITION. 


He applied in Paris for a passport, but 
his application was declined, and no 
reason given. He soon discovered that 
he was watched and regarded as a pris- 
oner of state. After a long delay he 
succeeded in obtaining a passport. He 
left Paris on the twentieth of July, 1811. 
He went to Amsterdam, where he ex- 
pected to embark for America, but found 
he had not sufficient money to purchase 
a ticket. This compelled him to sell 
some of his personal valuables. Soon 
after his embarkation the ship on which 
he sailed was captured by a British 
frigate and taken into an English port. 
Though Burr had been previously ex- 
pelled from England, he was allowed to 
visit his friends in London. The cap- 
tured ship, after some weeks of delay, 
was released. She then sailed direct 


for New Orleans, and Burr not only lost 
his passage, but the money he had paid 
for his ticket. 

This was to him a sad disappoint- 


ment. One English ship after another 
sailed for America, but none of them 
durst receive him on board. After the 
lapse of some months he succeeded, 
under the assumed name of Mr. Arnot, 
in obtaining a passage on the Awrora, 
bound for Boston. In taking leave of 
his London friends he remarked: “TI 
hope never to visit England again unless 
at the head of fifty thousand men.” The 
captain of the Aurora kept the secret of 
Burr’s assumed name, and arrived safely 
at the wharf in Boston harbor on the 
fourth of May, 1812. Burr delayed in 
going ashore until the next day, for fear 
of being recognized by his old friends, 
who had now become his enemies. He 
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then, unattended, left the ship in dis- 
guise and took lodgings in an obscure 
quarter of the city. He felt that he was 
as destitute of friends as he was of 
money. He sought for a friend among 
strangers and found one in Dr. Kirkland, 
president of Harvard university. Burr 
disclosed to him his pecuniary needs 
and his anxiety to reach New York as 
soon as possible. The doctor knew 
Burr by reputation, and cheerfully pur- 
chased a few books from him, and thus 
supplied his urgent want of money. 

He landed in New York late at night 
after a voyage of nine days atsea. He 
perambulated the streets nearest the 
landing in search of lodgings, and, 
being alone, feared some watchman 
might arrest him as a vagrant. He 
finally passed into an alley, where he 
saw adim light burning in the base- 
ment of a cheap boarding-house. “It 


’ was here,’’ as he said, “that I called 


and asked for a lodging ; was answered, 
yes; was shown into a small garret 
where were five men already asleep; a 
cot and a sort of coverlid were given 
me. I threw open the window to have 
air, lay down and slept profoundly 
till six.. Being already dressed I rose, 
paid for my lodging twelve cents, and 
sallied out to 66 Water street, and 
there had the good luck to find Sam 
alone, the sailor who had set me 
ashore. He led me immediately to 
the house of his brother Robert, and 
here I am in possession of Sam’s room, 
in Stone street, in the city of New York, 
on this eight day of June, Anno Dom., 
1812—just four years since we parted 
from this place.” The next day he 
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met a wealthy lady, a former friend, 
who was delighted to see him. He ex- 
pressed his intention to return to the 
practice of law, and incidentally al- 
luded to his financial embarrassments. 
She owned a fine building in Nassau 
street, and at once offered him a suite 
of rooms in it for an office, assuring him 
that the rooms were his as long as he 
desired to occupy them. He gladly 
accepted the offer. 

He remained for some weeks in ob- 
scurity after his arrival in New York, 
fearing that the government might 
order his arrest. He soon learned, 
however, that all danger of this kind had 
passed, and boldly hung out his sign as 
a practitioner at law. No sooner had 
he done this than the public press an- 
nounced his presence in New York, at 
No. 23 Nassau street. In the course of 
the day not less than five hundred of 
his former friends and acquaintances 
called and congratulated him on his re- 
turn. He entered at once upon a 
profitable business in the line of his pro- 
fession. Not long afterward his daugh- 
ter, Theodosia, wife of Governor Alston 
of South Carolina, was lost at sea, while 
on her way to New York to visit her 


father. She was his only child and he 
idolized her. She also idolized her 
father. Her death was to him the 


saddest occurrence of his life. 

Burr continued in the practice of law 
for years with remarkable success. At 
the age of seventy-eight he married his 
second wife, Madame Jumel, a French 
widow of wealth. They lived in har- 
mony for a while, but soon differed and 
were divorced. He devoted himself to 
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his profession until disabled by paralysis. 
When on his death-bed his physician, 
in a casual conversation, asked him if it 
was true that his western expedition had 
for its aim a division of the Union. 
“No,” said he promptly, “I would as 
soon have thought of taking possession 
of the moon and informing my friends 
that I intended to divide it among 
them.”’ He died September 14, 1836, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. 

Aaron Burr was a manof mark. His 
patriotism was never questioned until 
political jealousies accused him of apos- 
tacy. He and Hamilton agreed to haz- 
ard their lives in accordance with the 
code of honor. In adopting this method 
both were equally censurable as well as 
equally responsible for theresult. Ham- 
ilton lost his life and Burr his reputa- 
tion. The one now figures in history 
as a sainted statesman, and the other as 
an arch-traitor. 

Though Burr was acquitted of treason 
and also of misdemeanor by the highest 
court in the land, yet he certainly had 
a purpose in his western expedition, the 
outcome of which depended on circum- 
stances. It was a visionary scheme. In 
attempting to effect it he effected his 
own downfall. A dark cloud fell on his 
pathway. Yet in the record of his life 
there is much to be admired, as well as 
much to be regretted. In his make-up, 
he was physically a small man, intel- 
lectually a great man, and morally a 
selfish man. The truth is, he fell in love 
with himself—a love that embittered his 
life and obscured the brightest traits of 
his character. 

Harvey RICceE. 
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IV. 


THE HONORABLE HENRY ALCOCK, CHIEF-JUSTICE OF UPPER CANADA. 


I HAVE somewhere read that Charles 
Francis Adams, who really had reason 
to be proud of his ancestry, grew tired 
of being introduced as a grandson of 
John Adams and the son of John Quincy 
Adams. At one political meeting he 
said: “The fact of my ancestry has 
been referred to several times during 
the evening. I am proud of my father 
and grandfather, but I wish it distinctly 
understood that I appear before you as 
myself, and not as the son and grand- 
son of any man.”’—Sic.—I have not 
been able to trace the genealogy of 
Chief-Justice Alcock, and will commit 
his judicial life to the reader without 
the accessories of birth or parentage. Nor 
have I been able to procure authentic 
evidence of his rise and progress at the 
bar before he appeared on the seat of 
justice in Canada. It is sufficient to 
say he was an Englishman, chosen by 
the sovereign to succeed Chief-Justice 
Elmsley. Let his work speak for him. 

Chief-Justice Alcock was one of those 
men so fortunate as to diversify his 
duties. His first appointment was on 
the general commission of the peace for 
the province in 1796. On the thirtieth 
of November, 1798, he was appointed 
judge of the queen’s bench for Upper 


Canada, and on the nineteenth of Janu- 
ary, 1799, judge of the district court of 
the province. In the autumn following 
his appointment he entered upon his 
judicial duties. He presided at the 
court of oyer and terminer, held at 
Newark (Niagara) on the fifteenth and 
sixteenth of October, 1799. He con- 
tinued holding the principal criminal 
court of the province down to the 
autumn of 1804. He had, in the inter- — 
vening period, on the seventh of Octo- 
ber, 1802, been promoted to the chief- 
justiceship of the province, and thence- 
forward he continued in the duties of 
his high office till July, 1805, when he 
was promoted to the chief-justiceship 
of Lower Canada. The opinion enter- 
tained of Judge Alcock at the colonial 
office appears from a letter from Lord 
Hobart to Lieutenant-General Hunter, 
governor of the province at the time, 
dated the thirty-first of May. 1802. In 
that letter Lord Hobart thus expresses 
himself : . 


The professional abilities of Mr. Alcock, and the 
high opinion you appear to entertain of him, have 
induced his majesty to promote that gentleman to 
the situation of chief-justice of Upper Canada and 
to call him to the seat in the executive and legisla- 
tive council which will become vacant by Mr. Elms- 
ley’s removal to those of the Lower Province. 
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During the time of his occupancy of 
the bench in Upper Canada, which was 
but a few years, he gave every satisfac- 
tion in the performance of his duties, 
which consisted principally in holding 
the criminal court in the various dis- 
tricts of the province. In January, 
1800, he presided at the court of oyer 
and terminer for the home district, held 
at York, where he had waiting on him 
twenty-four grand jurors, among whom 
were Thomas Ridout, William Jarvis and 
— Wilcock. Ihave only to mention 
those names to show of what sterling 
stuff were the jurors of those days. The 
Rideouts and Jarvises were leading 
families in the early days of York. The 
Jarvises were New England loyalists. 
The Jarvis who was secretary of the pro- 
vince, as well as Stephen Jarvis, who 


was in early times registrar of this pro- 
vince, were officers in incorporated 
colonial regiments before the independ- 


ence of the United States. I take 
pleasure here in expressing my ac- 
knowledgments to George Murray Jar- 
vis, of the finance department at Ot- 
tawa, and grandson of Secretary Jarvis, 
for procuring for me from the archives 
of the province much valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the various offices held 
by the judges of the province. 

In August, 1803, the chief-justice held 
the criminal court for the London dis- 
trict. In C. J. Alcock’s time the court 
for the London district was held at 
Charlotteville. The record is “at the 
Town of Charlotteville, 22 August, 
1803." In September, 1803, he pre- 
sided at the court holden for the West- 
ern district. At this court two pris- 
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oners were convicted of murder, 
and the sentence of the court was 
“both to be hung till dead, after- 
ward to be hung in chains.” Ido 
not know why the court was so very 
particular as specially to order that 
after the vital spark had fled the doomed 
men were to be hung in chains, but such 
was thesentence. In 1803, or January, 
1804, the chief-justice (Alcock) presided 
at the court for the Home district, held 
at York, when a man and his wife were 
found guilty of a nuisance—the sentence 
on the wife was “6 months common 
jail and to stand twice in the pillory 
opposite the market house two hours 
each time during the imprisonment.” 
The market-place was about in the 
same locality as the present St. Law- 
rence market. In a proclamation is- 
sued by Governor Hunter, on the 
twenty-sixth of October, 1803, there 
was established in York a regular market, 
to be held once a week, and the bound- 
aries of the market-place were defined. 
The town seems also to have enjoyed 
the luxury of a public pump and other 
great advantages. It was at or near 
this public pump in the market-place 
that the public whipping, as well as the 
pillorying was enacted. Dr. Scadding, 
in ‘Toronto of Old,’ in his topograph- 
ical sketch of the town and the public 
pump, says: 


And here we once witnessed the horrid exhibition 
of public whipping, in the caseof two culprits whose 
offence is forgotten. A discharged regimental 
drummer, a native African, administered the lash. 
The sheriff stood by, keeping count of the stripes. 
Tke senior of the two unfortunates bore his punish- 
ment with stoicism, encouraging the negro to strike 
with more force. The other, a young man, en- 
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deavored for a little while to imitate his companion 
in this respect, but soon was obliged to evince by 
fearful cries the torture endured. 


What stories might not that pump at 
the market-place be able to tell if it had 
tongue to speak. At avery early period 
in the days of King Charles and Arch- 
bishop Laud there is said to have been 
a pump in Salem, Massachusetts, which 
for purity of water, if not for purity of 
language, was unsurpassed. It has been 
celebrated in the “ Rill of the Pump.” 
The writer of the rill has indulged in 
much pleasantry on his theme. It is 
not to be doubted that at a later age in 
Toronto the town pump and its sur- 
rounding were not far behind the pump 
of Salem in contributing to the delecta- 
tion of incipient York. 

The reader must not suppose that 
whipping was a punishment peculiar to 
Canada, or that it had not age and some 
Puritanism to commend it to public favor. 
Has not that most delightful painter of 
New England customs, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, in his tale, ‘‘ Endicott and the 
Red Cross,” written it down for our 
learning, that in old Salem there was in 
close vicinity to the meeting-house 
‘“‘ that important engine of Puritanic au- 
thority, the whipping post, with the soil 
well trodden around it by the feet of 
evil-doers who there had been disci- 
plined. At one corner of the meet- 
ing-house was the pillory, and at the 
other the stocks, and that acriminal who 
had boisterously quaffed a health to the 
king, was confined by the legs in the 
stocks.” 

These evil. doers referred to by him, 
were sentenced to undergo their various 
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modes of punishment for the space of 
one hour at noon day. The New England 
malefactors of these days had often to 
submit to bear a more scandalous and 
life-long punishment. 

Hawthorne tells us that among the 
crowd he was describing “ were several 
whose ears had been cropped, like those 
of puppy dogs; others whose cheeks 
had been branded with the initials of 
misdemeanors; one with the nostrils slit 
and seared, and another with a halter 
about his neck, which he was forbidden 
ever to take off, or to conceal beneath 
his garments. ; 

The last sentence passed by the chief- 
justice in Upper Canada, so far as I can 
ascertain from the records, was on the 
fifth of October, 1804, at Cornwall 
court, holden for the Eastern district. 
Banishing was not out of vogue at that 
time. A prisoner named La France 
was convicted of stealing and sentenced 
to be “banished from the province for 
the term of his natural life, and that he 
take his departure from the province in 
two days from this time.” Inasmuch 
as most prisoners who were banished 
from the province were at that period 
almost of necessity compelled to take 
refuge in the United States, it seems 
hardly fair to have imposed upon the 
new Republic citizens of this class, 
dumping them, as it were, over the bor- 
Chief-Justice Alcock, like other 
chief-justices of the latter period of the 
last century and the beginning of this, 
was a member of the legislative council 
of Upper Canada to which he was sum- 
moned in 1803, and, indeed, at the same 
time was made speaker of that aristo- 
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cratic body. After his removal to 
Lower Canada he was made a legisla- 
tive councilor there also, and in 1807 
wis appointed speaker of the council. 
He was also a member of the executive 
council. I do not find anything in the 
history of the times to justify me in say- 
ing that he was a success in his political 
capacity, although much esteemed in his 
judicial. I hazard the opinion that a 
good deal of jealousy was at the bottom 
of his unpopularity as a councilor. In 
his day the wheels of government did 
not run smoothly in the lower province. 
The legislature of the province was filled 
with place-men, and the executive was 
often arbitrary and offensive. Mr. H. 
W. Ryland, in 1807, had for fourteen 
years been clerk of the executive coun- 
cil. The governor of the province, so 
far as England was concerned, was 
generally confided to a military officer. 
There were frequent changes of officers 
and as frequent change of executive 
government. Mr. Ryland was there all 
the time—in fact and in truth he was 
“ sub rosa,’ more ruler than was the 
governor. He had the ear of all the 
governors during the whole time of his 
incumbency of office. He was afflicted 
largely with Franco-phobia—indeed, if 
he had his way he would have had noth- 
ing but military government in Lower 
Canada. He, however, was but one of 
a class, and there can be no doubt 
voiced the views of the majority of the 
English in the province, and that view 
was the extirpation of the French. 

In 1807 a change of officers was likely 
to take place, and Mr. Ryland was likely 
to be suspended in his office. He con- 
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ceived the idea, rightly or wrongly I 
cannot say, that Chief-Justice Alcock 
was desirous of getting his intended 
father-in-law appointed to the place. 
Mr. Ryland, not always very choice in 
his language, in writing to the lord 
bishop of Quebec, designated the 
chief-justice as a@ contemptible animal, 
in another place he called him @ curious 
beast. These, however, were but figures 
of speech, and the secretary was much 
commended by his friends for his frank- 
ness and John Bullism. 

Even at the expense of prolixity, 
I must give the communication of Mr. 
Ryland to the lord bishop, necessary as 
it seems to me, in order to understand 
the “‘ raison ad’ etre” of the undoubted 
historical fact that a worthy and pop- 
ular judge, in his judicial status, was 
yet disliked in his political status. Mr. 
Ryland’s letter to the lord bishop of 
Quebec is dated, Quebec, seventeenth 
October, 1807. It professes to give an 
account of Sir James Craig’s arrival in 
Canada, and is as follows : 


My DEAR LorpD—I had the happiness to receive 
your lordship’s letter, by the Honorable and Rev- 
erend Mr. Stewart, who appears to me to merit 
every eulogium your lordship can bestow on him. I 
admire his zeal, I venerate his principles, and from 
my soul I wish him all possible success in the highly 
laudable mission he has undertaken. The president 
is on every account most heartily disposed to pro- 
mote the object in view, and your lordship may be 
assured that no endeavor of mine will be wanting to 
the same end ; but you well know, long before this 
time, the great change that is about to take place 
here, and which probably will remove me from the 
only situation that can enable me to contribute to 
the accomplishment of your lordship’s wishes in 
any matters of a public nature. 

The ministry has at length taken a most decisive 
step with respect to this country, and at the same 
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time the wisest that could be adopted for its pres- 
ervation and happiness, and I hope and trust that 
henceforth the civil government of this province will 
never be separated from the military command. I 
can only say that during the last twelve months I 
have had a more difficult and arduous duty to per- 
form than has at any time been imposed upon me 
during the fourteen years preceding, and I should be 
very glad if your lordship could obtain an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining this matter by an inspection of 
the correspondence from home sincé the month of 
January last. I flatter myself the secretary of state 
will have received a series of dispatches, which if 
read with attention will not only give him a general 
and useful knowledge of the state of things here, but 
also a particular insight of certain leading characters, 
whose utmost endeavors have been to defame and 
injure the president (Mr. Dunn) with a view to their 
own private interests. I particularly allude to that 
contemptible animal, the C. J. (Chief-Justice Alcock), 
to his worthy friend and coadjutor 

(of whose treacherous, plausible and selfish chenenten 
I have never had but one opinion), and to that 
smooth-faced swindler, whom the lieutenant-governor 
has taken so affectionately by the hand as the man 
who of all others comes the nearest, in point of 
knowledge, to the great Tom of Boston. To these 
worthies I must beg leave to add a pudding-headed 
commanding officer, who, if the president had given 
in to all his chamelian projects, would have intro- 
duced utter confusion into the whole system, civil and 
military. The reinforcements so prudently sent from 
Halifax, are arrived. We look only with anxiety for 
the governor-general and commander-in-chief, whose 
established fame assures us that a better choice could 
not have been made. 

This communication was not trans- 
mitted to the lord bishop till after the 
twenty-fourth of October, when Sir 
James Craig was sworn in as governor, 
and on the twenty-second of October 
Mr. Ryland added to his previous com- 
munication the following : 

The day after I wrote what goes before, I was 
awakened very early in the morning by a messen- 
ger from Mr. Dunn, informing me that he had re- 
ceived an express from Sir James Craig, and that 
the general was just at hand. I dressed my- 
self immediately and got on board the frigate 
with Mr. D.'s answer to the general’s despatch be- 
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fore the ship cast anchor, and before any other of 
the public functionaries knew she was at hand. I 
found the general, as he had stated, extremely ill, 
in bed; but he received me with great politeness, 
and, after enquiring concerning my appointmem as 
secretary, he begged I would do him the favor to re- 
main in the same situation with him. I never-in 
my life was so pleased with any person at first 
sight ; and, although I saw him under every dis- 
advantage, he struck me as a most amiable, intel- 
ligent, decided character. He landed about one 
o'clock, after which I saw him only for a minute, 
for he was so unwell, he earnestly desired to be left 
alone. Yet that curious beast, the C. J. (C. J. Al- 
cock), after intruding himself with unparalleled as- 
surance upon the general before he landed, forced 
himself upon him again at the chateau, when every- 
body but the president had withdrawn, and most 
impudently sat the latter out. There is little doubt 
that he ventured on this proceeding for the pur- 
pose of recommending as secretaries his intended 
father-in-law and a young man named Brazenson or 
some such name, whom he brought out with him 
from England, but his scheme entirely failed and his 
folly will fall on his own pate. 


I am tempted here to say “ Hine 
the cause of the whole difficulty. In 
still another addition to the communi- 
cation of the seventeenth and twenty- 
second of October, Mr. Ryland (after re- 
ille lacrime.” It plainly appears that 
office or the retention of office was 
ferring to the circumstance of the swear- 
ing in of the governor the day before, 
and the sickness, which was so serious 
that his life was almost despaired of, 
breaks out into this rhapsody : 


Oh! if I could but flatter myself he would regain 
his health, I should become a new man, different, 
entirely different, from what I have been during the 
last eight years ; I should look forward with infinite 
delight to the moment of my reunion with my wife 


and children. I should almost forget that I am sur- 
rounded by scoundrels, and for the love of this one 
just and honorable man I would bury in oblivion the 
mean jealousies of a contemptible self-sufficiency and 
the false professions of smiling deceit. But should 
it please Almighty God to remove from us this in- 
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comparable man, and should there bea chance that 
the civil government of this province is again to 
be disunited from the military command, I do 
hope your lordship will favor me with your utmost 
interest toward enabling me to make the exchange 
which Mrs. R. will tell you I have in contemplation. 


I think the reader, after reading Mr. 
Ryland’s communications, will say that 
he understood English as it is spoken. 
It will further occurr to him that the 
writer of the communication was no 
small power in the province, both in 
church and state. Much more might 
be gathered from the historical part 
to show that Mr. Ryland, however 
excellent a man he may have been, was 
hardly the one to form a dispassionate 
judgment of the chief-justice, who was 
much esteemed not only for his learning 
but excellent qualities. . 

Sir James Craig and Mr. Ryland were 
very much of one mind as to the mode 
proper to be pursued in dealing with the 
French in Lower Canada, and that was 
to treat them as a conquered people in 
every respect. It will be observed that 
Mr. Ryland, in his last communication 
to the bishop of Quebec, referred to the 
governor as “ that incomparable man.” 
The French have stigmatized his ad- 
ministration as the “reign of terror.” 
Yet, with all this, on the return of the 
governor to England, in 1811, without 
leave, in consequence of ill health, 
broken down in constitution and spirits, 
he was informed by Lord Liverpool 
“that the prince regent warmly ap- 
proved of his conduct as governor of 
Canada.” 

There can be no doubt that he car- 
ried on the government with much 
firmness, rather too much so to be 
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pleasing to the French. In a con- 
versation he had with Mr. Plessis, he 
said : 

It isa certain fact that up to the present time the 
country has been governed in a spirit foreign to that 
of the British constitution. We may let things pass 
here which would not be permitted in any other part 
of the British dominions. The home government 
will be justified in calling me to account yet for sev- 
eral concessions which were made contrary to its in- 
structions. So long as the province was not a 
dependency. of much consequence, small regard was 
paid to such irregularities ; but since it has become 
an important colony, in respect of its population, 
its material products and its trade, now augmented 
to an extent undreamed of in former times, so great 
an extension in all respects having been given to the 
colony, it is time that its government were organized 
on the same plan as the other portions of the Britan- 
nic empire. Its greatest glory is that royal preroga- 
tive rules everywhere in it. 


I would not have the reader suppose 
that the governor’s allusion to royal 
prerogative was directed to anything 
else than the matter in hand—that was 
the matter of appointment of the clergy 
in Quebec, the Roman Catholic clergy 
by the bishop instead of the crown. 
Sir James Craig, like Mr. Ryland, was 
strongly of the opinion that the act of 
appointment by the bishop instead of 
by the crown was a direct infringement 
of the royal prerogative—there is not 
probably a single Englishman in the 
province of Quebec who does not think 
the same! 

During the period of the occupancy 
of the bench by Chief-Justice Alcock in 
Lower Canada, events of great import- 
ance were transpiring in that province. 
In 1805 the British government had 
made known to the Roman Catholic 
bishop an intention to reclaim, at the 
Papal court, the privilege accc.ed to 
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the kings of France, by the concordats, 
of nominating to the parochial charges 
in the colony. The bishop resisted this 
proposal peremptorily, as it would have 
subordinated the Canadian church to 
an Anglican establishment. A change 
of government taking place in Eng- 
land, the British government did not 
pursue the matter, and so, to this day, 
the church reigns in the province of 
Quebec. The chief-justice, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties he had in 
his political capacity, bore up against 
them, and succumbed to the hand of 
death on the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary, 1808. 

That he was much esteemed as a 
judge will appear from the obituary 
notice of him, published at his death by 
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the Quebec Mercury. The Mercury 
said: 


In the exercise of his public duties he evinced the 
advantages which attend the forming of a legal 
scholar at the English bar, and in all the various 
offices which he filled he acquitted himself an able 
judge, distinguished by the most eminent rectitude 
and unwearied assiduity. His memory was reten- 
tive, his judgment clear and penetrating, and so 
profound was his knowledge of English law that the 
energies of his mind cast a luminous ray over the 
dark and abstruse code of provincial jurisdiction. 
His language was classical and perspicious, nor can 
those who have heard his judgments remember them 
without a mixture at once of pleasure and regret. In 
the habitudes of his life his manners were those 
which are commonly said to be peculiar to a ‘‘ plain 
Englishman,”’ affable, conciliating, unaffected. In 
a word, his public and private virtues will long live 
in the hearts of both the old and new subjects of this 
province, and his death will be felt with a general 
and unfeigned sorrow. 


D. B. REApD. 
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BAR OF BUFFALO. 


I: 


JAMES MURDOCK SMITH. 


Tue history of Buffalo during its 
municipal existence would be quite in- 
‘complete without a sketch of that one 
of her favored and favorite citizens 
whose name stands at the head of this 
article. 

Judge Smith came from New Eng- 
land stock, and brought with him here 
to this western country, in the early 
days, a supply of physical, moral and 
mental health, which have all served 
him a good purpose and brought him 
to three score years and ten in the full 


enjoyment of his faculties unimpaired, 
and with his zeal and energy still equal 
to all the numerous calls made upon 
him for the good of his family and 
friends and the advancement of his 
fellow-citizens’ interests, both public 
and private. 

He was born at East Poultney, Rut- 
land county, Vermont, August 23, 1816, 
and is a lineal descendant of the Rev. 
Henry Smith, an English clergyman, 
who came to America in 1634 and set- 
tled in Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 
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1636, and was the first Congregational 
minister in that place. On his mother’s 
side he descended from John Murdock, 
once a rich merchant of Limerick, Ire- 
land, but impoverished in the Civil 
War of 1688-90. His son Peter em- 
igrated to this country in 1696, and 
settled at East Hampton, Long Island. 
And thus there came together, in the 
subject of this sketch, the clergyman 
and the merchant : a good commingling 
of morals, religion, letters, finance, 
judgment and affairs, exceedingly well 
exemplified in the life and character of 
James M. Smith. 

Mr. Smith’s father was a merchant 
and held a prominent position in busi- 
ness and official life in his town, which 
he represented several times in the Ver- 
mont legislature. In 1824 he moved to 
Gouverneur, St. Lawrence county, New 
York, where he passed the remainder of 
his life and died in 1864, full of years 
and honored, respected and lamented 
by a large community over which he 
had exerted an active influence for 
good, and in which he had filled the 
offices of supervisor, justice of the peace 
and surrogate. 

Mr. Smith’s education began in the 
village school and was continued at the 
Gouverneur academy, and, having grad- 
uated from that institution, he began 
the study of the law in the office of 
Bishop & Thompson, at Granville, in 
Washington county. In 1835 he went 
to Albany and entered the office of 
Hon. Edward Livingstone, then the 
district attorney of that county, and he 
remained there as managing clerk for 
two years. In November, 1837, he was 
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admitted to the bar as an attorney in 
the supreme court and solicitor in 
chancery. 

It was in February, 1838, that Mr. 
Smith, a young and enterprising lawyer 
with his own way to make in the world, 
moved to Buffalo, then a city of very 
small proportions, and struggling to 
recover from the great financial disas- 
ters of 1836, which, bad enough every- 
where, had fallen with crushing force 
on the infant city. He formed a part- 
nership with Henry W. Rogers and 
John J. Leonard, but this was speedily 
dissolved with the retirement of .Mr. 
Rogers, and Leonard & Smith con- 
tinued the business a year or so longer, 
when Mr. Leonard moved to Detroit, 
and Mr. Smith became associated with 
James Smith, esq., and so continued 
till 1840, when, the firm being dis- 
solved, Mr. Smith again went into part- 
nership with Henry W. Rogers, who 
had been for some years the district 
attorney of Erie county, and so con- 
tinued for a number of years after. 
This firm became noted and prosper- 
ous, and conducted a very large law 
business, and one which gave scope to 
Mr. Smith’s abilities and talents and 
brought him prominently before the 
business men of the growing city, who 
soon learned to appreciate his sound 
legal attainments and his careful, 
shrewd advice, not only in matters 
of law but in matters of business and 
finance. This partnership continued 
till 1848, when, Mr. Rogers having be- 
come collector of customs for the port 
of Buffalo, the firm was dissolved and 
Mr. Smith associated himself with the 

















late Solomon G. Haven, who had. been 
till that time a partner of Millard 
Fillmore. 

The firm of Haven & Smith was a suc- 
cessful one and had a large and lucra- 
tive practice, and Mr. Smith made 
himself more than ever acceptable to 
the solid financiers of Buffalo, and was 
recognized as a man peculiarly adapted 
to banking and business affairs ; and 
finally became so necessary to certain 
men of capital that in 1856 he was per- 
suaded to abandon the law and to take 
charge of White’s bank as its cashier, 
and a year later, when the Clinton bank 
was started by some of the ablest and 
soundest men in Buffalo and New York, 
he became its cashier. The financial 
disasters of that well remembered sea- 
son did not wreck the Clinton bank, as 
it did many others, but made serious 
inroads upon its capital, which, however, 
in the four years following, was entirely 
made good, Then the war broke out, 
and financiers were uncertain and money 
was scarce, and the men who had faced 
the panic of 1857 feared for the future, 
and it was decided to wind up the Clin- 
ton bank and pay both depositors and 
stockholders in full ; and this was done, 
and in 1861 Mr. Smith was again at 
liberty. 

The Hon. John Ganson, who then oc- 
cupied a very deservedly high position 
at the bar of New York state, and had 
perhaps the largest practice in Buffalo, 
sought Mr. Smith as his associate, and 
on January 1, 1862, the firm of Ganson 
& Smith was formed—a firm which at 
once attained, and during its existence, 
held a wide reputation in State and Na- 
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tional courts. No lawyers in Buffalo 
probably ever did a larger or more prof- 
itable business, or had a greater success 
in the management of an exceedingly 
extended practice. Their advice was 
sought by individuals and by corpora- 
tions, and the calendarsof all the courts 
were filled with their cases, while matters 
of vast importance were conducted to 
favorable and judicious settlement with- 
out the intervention of the courts. In 
all matters of contract, of trusts, of real 
estate, and of wills, Mr. Smith was pre- 
eminently an authority, and to this day 
his guiding hand is seen in the disposi- 
tion of numerous large estates, which 
have been from time to time distributed 
by generous testators. 

In 1873 Hon. Isaac A. Verplanck, 
one of the judges of the superior court 
of: Buffalo, died, and Mr. Smith was 
appointed by the governor and senate 
to fill the vacancy, and in 1874 he was 
elected his own successor for the term 
of fourteen years. 

Judge Smith ascended the bench with 
the hearty approval of all classes of 
citizens—even his political opponents 
congratulating themselves that a man so 
preéminently qualified for judicial posi- 
tion should have been made the nom- 
inee of his party and the choice of the 
people. He brought to his position a 
vigorous mind, clear perceptions, with 
a happy faculty of expressing his ideas 
in terse, strong language, calculated to 
instruct jurors in their duties and to 
lead them to a clear understanding of 
the real points in the case before them, 
and his firm, strong manner -in his 
charges could not fail to give evidence 
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of his own views as to the justice of the 
case in hand, while his fairness left every- 
thing to the jury which of right belonged 
to them to pass upon. His large ex- 
perience and great industry made him 
an exceedingly strong member of the 
court which has in the city of Buffalo a 
jurisdiction equal to the supreme court 
of the state, and the number of cases 
which he tried and the opinions he wrote 
show what labor an industrious judge, 
with health and strength of mind and 
body, can accomplish. 

On the first of January, 1887, Judge 
Smith, having reached the constitutional 
limit of years, was retired from the 
bench which he had adorned, and oc- 
cupied to the great satisfaction of the 
bar and litigants, and in testimony 
of the respect and love they bore him, 
the lawyers of Buffalo invited him to a 
complimentary banquet, and distin- 
guished men then took occasion to 
express their appreciation of the pa- 
tience, the conscientiousness and cour- 
age with which he had presided over 
the court of which he had lately been 
chief judge. 

Though greatly engrossed with the 
cares of his profession and with an un- 
usual number of private trusts, Judge 
Smith always has found time or made 
the time to-give much attention to pub- 
lic matters of interest and value to his 
fellow citizens. He was, until he went 
upon the bench, chairman of the com- 
missioners who built the city and county 
hall, which stands a monument of honest 
work and money well and faithfully 
expended, an achievement which is 
unfortunately all too rare in our time and 
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country. He was and stillisa trustee of 
of the Jesse Ketchum memorial fund, .a 
large portion of the income from which is 
devoted to the purchase of medals for 
public school scholars of highest rank. 
He was chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee for the erection of the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ monument which so beau- 
tifully adorns LaFayette Park in Buf- 
falo. 

Soon after taking up his residence in 
Buffalo, Judge Smith became a member 
of Trinity church, and as vestryman 
and warden he served it long and well, 
and has always been an exceedingly 
liberal contributor to church work. In 
1871 he was appointed chancellor of the 
diocese of western New York, and has 
held that position to the present time, 
and has represented the diocese as lay 
delegate to each of the triennial general 
conventions of the Protestant Episcopal 
church since 1874. 

In June, 1840, Judge Smith was mar- 
ried to Martha Washington, daughter 
of Elias A. Bradley of Buffalo. She 
died in May, 1841, leaving a son who 
survived her but a few months. In June, 
1845, he was married to Margaret, 
daughter of John P. Sherwood of Ver- 
non, Oneida county, New York, and 
theirchildrenare: Margaret, the wife of 
Robert P. Wilson, esq., a member of the 
Erie county bar, and Philip Sherwood, 
at present a law student. 

Judge Smith has always been recog- 
nized as an able financier and an excel- 
lent judge of values and securities. His 
foresight, and his faith in the growth and 
prosperity of Buffalo, have enabled him 
to accumulate a handsome fortune for 
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his declining years. Prosperity, how- 
ever, has not had the effect to render 
him sordid or penurious, but on the 
contrary he has always given freely and 
liberally to all public purposes and to 
charitable, educational and _ religious 
objects, while his private charities, done 
in secret, have been the source of great 
comfort to many recipients, and no 
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worthy charity has ever been refused 
aid from his purse, and that too not 
once or twice, but many times repeated. 
Genial, kind and affable, he has al- 
ways won the esteem and hearty good 
will of his fellow citizens, who trust that 
many and happy may be the years re- 
maining to James Murdock Smith. 


GEORGE GORHAM. 
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CapTaIn BELFour, of the Eightieth 
regiment of British regulars, came up 
Green bay into Fox river, in what is 
now Wisconsin, landing at the post 
which had formerly been occupied by 
the French, near the mouth of that 
stream, on the twelfth day of October, 
1761. Two days afterward he departed, 
leaving Lieutenant James Gorrell* of the 
Sixteenth regiment in command, with a 
corporal and fifteen privates. He also 
left there a French interpreter and two 
English traders—McKay from Albany, 
and Goddard from Montreal. The 
taking possession of the post by the 
English was in consequence of the 
conquest of Canada, the previous year, 
from the French. 

Lieutenant Gorrell found “ the fort 
quite rotten, the stockade ready to fall, 
the houses without cover.” Near by 
was an Indian village, but there was no 
white settlement there. There “was 





* The rank of Gorrell was, at this date, only, in 
fact, that of ensign, but he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant on the second of March following. 


but one family of Indians in the village 
—they being gone a hunting, according 
to their-custom, at this time of the 
year.” They “return commonly in the 
months of April, May and June, accord- 
ing to the distance they go, and the 
opening of the season.” 

At the post we have just spoken of, 
which under the French went by the 
name of “ La Baye,” but named by the 
English, “ Fort Frederick Augustus,” 
there arrived on the twenty-first of Au- 
gust, 1762 (Lieutenant Gorrell still com- 
manding there), a party of Indians from 
Milwaukee—or, as that officer wrote it, 
“ Milwacky.” The object of their visit 
to the post at “ La Baye ” was that they 
might purchase supplies, getting credit 
for a time, when they would return and 
meet the demands against them with 
peltry which they would bring in. These 
Indians “ made great complaint of the 
trader amongst them,” but what they 
were dissatisfied with does not appear; 
doubtless, it was the high prices de- 
manded for his goods. Lieutenant Gor- 
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rell refused to sell them anything, “as 
they properly belonged to Michilimacki- 
nac’”’; that is, the place just named was 
the one they must go to, under the regu- 
lations made by the military authorities, 
if they desired credit. Concerning the 
trader at Milwaukee—an Englishman, of 
course—as he went from Michilimack- 
inac and did not touch at “La Baye” on 
his journey out, the lieutenant told the 
savages they must go to the first-men- 
tioned place “and make their com- 
plaints, and they would be redressed.”’ 
“They promised,’ says Gorrell, “to 
come to this place [ “La Baye”’] to 
trade in the spring. I made them a 
small present, and told them if they did 
they should be well treated and not im- 
posed on.” Wethus get, for the first 
time, a knowledge of the fact that a 
trader was actually living at Milwaukee, 
at least a portion of the year; that he 
went there from Michilimackinac ; and 
that he was an Englishman and a 
“sharper”; but there is nothing extant 
which gives us a clue as to his name. 
Towards the end of March, 1763, 
Lieutenant Gorrell was informed that 
the trader Goddard had written during 
the winter to aclerk of his (a Canadian) 
who was living up the Fox river among 
the Indians “in a trading way,” to send 
word “‘to the Milwacky Indians,” and 
request them not to go to “La Baye,” 
but to stay at home, and he (Stoddard) 
would send goods to them in the spring. 
It is to be presumed that Gorrell took 
the proper steps to break up this little 
scheme of Goddard’s to trade at the 
mouth of the Milwaukee river with the 
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savages there, although there is no rec- 
ord of the fact. 

For about a score of years after. the 
date last given there is a blank in the 
history of Milwaukee, so far as any 
knowledge is concerned relating to the 
advent and exit of the fur-traders. That 
they were there constantly is beyond all 
question, and, in a few cases, mention 
of their names is made in history, but 
of their lives we know nothing.t 

“We are reminded,” wrote C. D. 
Robinson, in 1854, as editor of the Green 
Bay Republican, “by Mr. A. J. Vieau, 
of this place, that his father, James 
Vieau, sen., emigrated to and settled 
in Milwaukee some years before 1818 ; 
and that before Mr. Vieau came, other 
white men had settled there. J. B. 
Beaubien had already been there some 
years before Mr. Vieau, and a Mr. La- 
fromboise was there some years before 
Mr. Beaubien.” 

This, although not strictly correct, 
was the first attempt at giving a chron- 
ological account of the coming in of 
early white residents to the Indian vil- 
lage of Milwaukee. And now, as we 
have a clue to at least three persons 
who lived at different times at the mouth 
of the river or did business here before 
1818, the year which it is proposed 





+ ‘‘From 1760 to1765 Alexander Henry, a native 
of New Jersey, visited Milwaukee as a trader ; Mr. 
Lottridge, of Montreal, sent a clerk here in the 
spring of 763 ; in March of the same year several 
French and English traders visited Milwaukee, re- 
maining several months, and about the same time it 
is casually related that two men, named McKay and 
Allen, established themselves here for a_ brief 
period.’’—History of Milwaukee (1881), p. 56. 














shall end our present inquiry, let us, by 
what has since been brought to light, 
follow up the chain to discover more, if 
possible, concerning these men, and to 
learn what other white persons were 
here before that date but subsequent 
to 1780. 

An early trader of Milwaukee was 
Alexander Lafromboise, from Michi- 
limackinac. ‘He was located,” says 
Augustin Grignon, “at Milwaukee, with 
a trading establishment at my earliest 
recollection—say 1785. At first he went 
there himself, and after awhile he re- 
turned to Mackinaw and sent a brother 
to manage the business for him, who re- 
mained there several years and raised 
a family. By mismanagement of his 
brother, Lafromboise failed, and his 
trading post was closed, I should think 
about the year 1800 or not very long 
thereafter.”’} 

It may be stated without a probability 
of successful contradiction that Lafrom- 
boise had a larger stock of goods than 
any other trader who had preceded 
him ; and further, that, although there 
has been no one to record the date of 
his coming to be earlier than 1785, yet 
tradition has pretty well established 
that he was here a number of years pre- 
vious to that date. 

This much may be said of Lafrom- 
boise: He was the first white man to 
come to Milwaukee as a trader who 
established himself here for any length 
of time whose name has been preserved. 
The brother mentioned by Augustin 





t As will be hereafter shown, it was still in Mil- 
waukee in the winter of 1803-4. 
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Grignon as naving taken charge of La- 
fromboise’s business and involved it in 
ruinous troubles was killed by the Win- 
nebagoes somewhere in the interior of 
what is now Wisconsin. Alexander had 
three sons, Claude, Alexis, and La For- 
tune, who afterward for a time resided 
on the site of what is now the city of 
Milwaukee. 

The clerk of Lafromboise at Milwau- 
kee was Stanislaus Chapeau. The latter 
did not leave the place upon the failure 
of the former, but engaged himself to 
another trader who came in. While 
yet in the employ of Lafromboise he had 
an experience worth relating. An In- 
dian named Wausheown, noted for his 
quarrelsome disposition and his pro- 
pensity to steal horses, came to the store 
and demanded liquor of the clerk, de- 
claring at the same time that he would 
not pay forit. Another employé of La- 
fromboise who was well acquainted with 
the savage, advised Chapeau to let him 
have it or his life would be the forfeit. 
But the clerk, who was a large, stout, 
fearless man, peremptorily refused, and 
said if Wausheown made much more 
trouble he would go out and whip him. 
The Indian had been accustomed to 
bullying traders, and so commenced 
to break into the store, when Cha- 
peau went out and gave him so se- 
vere a drubbing that he had to be car- 
ried home on a blanket. After he re- 
covered he was ever a devoted friend of 
the clerk. 

The trading-house for which Chapeau 
was engaged in Milwaukee after the 
failure of Lafromboise, abandoned the 
place about 1805. 
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Early in the war of 1812, Colonel 
Robert Dickson, in the English interest, 
arrived at Green Bay from the west 
with a party of about one hundred 
Sioux, and were joined there by about 
as many Menomonees. The whole body 
moved forward to Mackinaw, and all 
took part in the capture of the fort 
from the Americans in July, 1812. Dick- 
son, who had gone back with the Sioux, 
returned again, went to Mackinaw, hav- 
ing with him, besides about eighty Me- 
nomonees, a number of the whites of 
Green Bay, among whom was Chapeau. 

In the summer of 1816, after the war 
was over, Augustin Grignon went from 
Green Bay to Mackinaw with two boats 
and the furs and peltries of a winter’s 
trade ; at the same time Chapeau con- 
ducted a boat there belonging to 
Charles Lowe. Mackinaw being again 
in possession of the Americans, arrange- 
ments were making there to convey a 
body of United States troops to Green 
Bay to establish a garrison at that 
point. ‘ Major Charles Gratiot,” says 
Grignon, “‘ came to me and asked if I 
could not go with him there as pilot. I 
said I could not, as I had come to 
Mackinaw with two boats, intending to 
take back a supply of goods for the 
trade of the ensuing winter. Major 
Gratiot said he thought it could be ar- 
ranged satisfactorily, and then went to 
Colonel John Miller, who commanded 
the detachment destined for the bay. 
It was arranged to put the goods on 
board the schooners, of which there were 
three getting in readiness to convey the 
troops, and these would tow my boats 
back. To this arrangement I readily 
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consented. I was pilot on the Wash- 
ington. Stanislaus Chapeau and John 
B. Labord were the pilots on the other 
schooners, one of which was the Mink— 
the name of the other I have forgotten.” 

Chapeau died in 1854, on the Meno- 
monee river, a few miles above Mari- 
nette, where he was engaged in farming 
and trading. 

White residents, in any one or more 
of the numerous villages of the north- 
west, from the time when they began 
to make them their homes, down to the 
period when there were no more Indian 
towns to be inhabited by them, in no 
instance, perhaps, could, strictly speak- 
ing, be called settlers according to the 
usual American idea of the term. White 
men, of course, frequently become resi- 
dents of these villages. Now, whether 
they came to stay or not, if they re- 
mained without interruption a consider- 
able length of time, having families with 
them, and continuing there so long as 
they lived, they are fairly entitled to the 
distinction of having been permanent 
residents, though not quite reaching the 
characteristics of permanent settlers. 
Of the latter class, there were some at 
this period in Wisconsin, not only at 
Green Bay, but at Prairie du Chien— 
engaged in various pursuits of life ; but 
these places were not Indian villages. 

We mentioned in our last article Jean 
Baptiste Mirandeau as Milwaukee’s first 
permanent white resident, so far as 
known to history; and that honor (if 
indeed any honor be connected with it) 
is justly due him. 

That Mirandeau upon his first visit to 
the Indian village at the mouth of the 























Milwaukee river, or at his next two 
visits, made up his mind to eventually 
make this point his home is altogether 
doubtful ; the most that can be said is 
he was favorably impressed with the 
situation and the Indian surroundings. 
Journeying from Montreal, Canada, to 
Mackinaw, and from there up with one 
James Vieau, he reached this point for 
the first time about the year 1780— 
during the Revolution. Mirandeau, a 
Canadian by birth, was younger than 
Vieau ; and the latter had had some ex- 
perience among the Indians. The In- 
dian village at what is now the city of 
Milwaukee, did not give evidence to 
them as being a place proper for fur- 
trading—the calling they were entering 
upon, so they went to the Lake Superior 
region—remaining a number of years in 
the northern portions of what are now 
the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Then they paid the Mil- 
waukee river another visit; but still 
they were not satisfied that this was a 
good point for fur-trading; and they 
journeyed hence, toward the south, into 
the Illinois country—Mirandeau finally 
returning to Mackinaw. 

At the place last mentioned, Miran- 
deau, after disposing of his furs, mar- 
ried a Chippewa woman and at once 
started for the mouth of the Milwaukee 
river, intending, for the time being, to 
make the Indian village there his home ; 
he still trafficked in furs ; by trade he was 
a blacksmith, and was better educated 
than most of the white men who, at that 
period, frequented the western wilder- 
ness. He finally added to his fur-trading 
that of blacksmithing, having opened a 
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shop where he worked as asmith. This 
was about the year 1789, or possibly a 
little later; and he was henceforth 
looked upon (as he really was) a perma- 
nent resident by traders who visited 
that locality, though in the winters 
usually laying aside his hammer and 
tongs and spending his time at different 
places.* Blacksmithing, therefore, was 
the first trade, so far as known, that was 
carried on upon the site of Milwaukee, 
and the first blacksmith was Jean Bap- 
tiste Mirandeau. He always lived on 
the east side of the river. His children 
were all born in a small log house on 
that side.t ‘My father,” says Mrs. 
Victoria (Mirandeau) Porthier, “ like 
many other traders, came and went, and 
finally settled and died here.” 
Mirandeau was at one time in the em- 
ploy of the United States government at 
Fort Dearborn (Chicago), where he re- 
paired guns and did various work in 
iron for the garrison. From this fort he 
obtained more tools and better ones 





***We lived in Milwaukee,” says his daughter 
Josette, in September, 1883, ‘‘a number of years in 
the summer only, where my father, Mr. Mirandeau, 
worked at his trade as a blacksmith, and in the win- 
ter would move to Lake Koshkonong, or [to] the 
Skoopernong (Bark rive), where my little sister 
Madeline was drowned when about three years old.” 
—Buck’'s History of Milwaukee, Vol. III., pp. 479, 
480. 


+ This is in accordance with the published state- 
ment of one of Mirandeau’s daughters. ‘‘ Welived 
on the east side always,” says Mrs. Victoria Por- 
thier. ‘‘ The children of my father, Mr. Mirandeau, 
were all born ina small log house then standing where 
Mr. Mitchell’s bank now [1881] stands.”—Buck’s 
History of Milwaukee, Vol. III., p. 477. Buta state- 
ment, seemingly as well authenticated, is to the ef- 
fect that Mirandeau first lived in a small shanty on 
the west side. 
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than he had previously been in posses- 
sion of, and these he brought back with 
him to Milwaukee. “During the war of 
1812-15, between the ‘Saginash’ (Eng- 
lish) and: the Americans,” says a daugh- 
ter of Mirandeau, “he, father, used to 
make spears, lances, war clubs and 
knives for the Indians to fight the 
Americans with, for which offense he was 
arrested the first time he went to Macki- 
naw, by order of the [American] com- 
mandant at that post, who kept him in 
confinement all summer, when Onotosh 
(The Flour), Shawweeou (his brother), 
and Macheeseebee went to Mackinaw 
and had father released and sent home. 
He was permitted, like many others, to 
live there [in Milwaukee] and work at 
his trade as long as he chose to remain. 
He was well liked by the Indians, be- 
cause he was kind to them and was very 
useful in repairing their guns.” { 

Mirandeau’s family, all told, consisted 
of himself, wife and ten children: the 
latter were Jean Baptiste, Madeline, 
Madeline 2d, Joseph, Victoria, Louis, 
Jean Baptiste 2d, Rosanne, Genevieve 
and Thomas. It is said that he kept a 
record of the births,names, baptisms and 
marriages of his children, but the book, 
after his death, containing these records 
was lost or destroyed by the Indian rela- 
tives of his wife. 

“He [Mirandeau] was a tall, fine- 
looking man, with crisp, curly hair. His 
house occupied the site of the old Mil- 
waukee House, and was his home for 
twenty-five years. He raised wheat, 
corn, potatoes, beans, etc.,on the land 





t Josette Mirandeau’s statement in Buck's History 
of Milwaukee, Vol. III, p. 480. 
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along [wlfat is now] Huron street and 
south of it.”” This land was then tillable, 
as the water in the lake was lower than 
it now is. For his work performed in 
his shop, he usually received as pay, 
game and furs, selling the latter in 
Mackinaw. He appears to have been 
a religious man, as he had prayers in 
his house every evening. He was in 
the habit also of reading religious 
books to his family. 

The death of Mirandeau occurred in 
March, 1819, from an injury he had re- 
ceived some time previous at his win- 
ter’s lodge on Bark river. He was 
buried, as near as can be ascertained, 
where the post office building in Mil- 
waukee now stands.|| After his death 
his wife, being left without friends, ex- 
cept among the Indians, took up her 
residence with them—the family, most 
of them, going west when the Milwaukee 
band of Indians was removed. The 
mother died about 1837. 

It is the testimony of one of Miran- 
deau’s daughters, that her father made 
sleighs for the traders, called “ carry- 
alls ;’ andin these, drawn by lively, 
tough and vicious Indian ponies, they 





||‘‘ I must say,” says Josette Mirandeau, ‘that my. 
father was very intemperate, which was the 
indirect cause of his death while wintering on 
Bark river, by attempting while intoxicated 
to place a heavy back-log upon the fire, 
which log falling upon him, injured him so badly 
that he died in a few weeks after our return to Mil- 
waukee. He was buried on the hill between the 
river and the lake.” —Buck's ‘History of Milwaukee,’ 
Vol. III., p. 480. 

‘Mr. Mirandeau,” says Dr. Enoch Chase, ‘‘was 
the first white man who ever moved here | Milwau- 
kee], spent his married life here, died and was buried 
here.” 
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would indulge in sleighrides and races. 
These, the daughter is said to have de- 
clared, were exciting and reckless in 
the extreme ; as those who enjoyed them 
never were without whiskey. The ponies 
seemed to enjoy the sport equally with 
their drivers, and entered into the spirit 
of it with all their dash and strength. 

Dances, or “ breakdowns,’ were fre- 
quent in winter at Mirandeau’s, his 
house being large enough for a party 
of some size. In these, French fath- 
ers and Indian mothers, half-blood 
children and hired men of all shades, 
indulged promiscuously and heartily. 
Skating on wooden billets bound to the 
feet and coasting on the steep hills 
which then made picturesque what is 
now the site of Milwaukee, were favor- 
ite sports for the youngsters. Various 


Indian games, horse-racing, leaping, 
wrestling and hunting were among the 
pastimes of the early white people who 
lived at the mouth of the Milwaukee 
river. 

But the white residents had many and 


severe hardships. Food of all kinds 
was generally very scarce, and in the 
spring and summer they would some- 
times be without anything to eat except 
what was native to the vicinity of the 
mouth of the river, consisting mostly of 
fish and wild plants. Frequently, in 
early spring, when fish could not be 
caught onaccount of the ice and floods, 
and before vegetation appeared, there 
would be much suffering for food. How- 
ever, they generally had corn and could 
buy tallow of the Indians; then by 
stewing the two together make a mix- 
ture exceedingly unpalatable and by no 
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means strengthening to the system, it is 
true, but sufficiently nourishing to pre- 
vent starvation. Sometimes flour was 
made of young milk-weeds ; wild pota- 
toes were gathered ; wild spikenard was 
made into soup ; and almost everything 
tender but not poisonous, no matter how 
unsavory, was used as food in times of 
scarcity. 

During certain seasons of the year 
wild game was plenty, and deer, bear, 
raccoons, wild turkeys, ducks, brants, 
geese, prairie chickens and pheasants 
were to be had in abundance. At 
such times good tables could be set 
by the few white living here. Every 
kind of food obtained from abroad, not 
including, of course, such as we have 
named, came either from Green Bay or 
Mackinaw, generally from the place 
last named. 

Mirandeau, with hired companions— 
sometimes only one, at ‘other times 
more—would start, occasionally, for 
distant points westward with packs of 
goods with which to purchase furs from 
the Indians, or he would go to secure 
pay for blacksmithing he had done for 
the savages. Several times while out on 
these expeditions he and his companion 
or companions lost their way and were 
days without food. Once, in a track- 
less wilderness, they were so wasted 
with hunger and became so desperate 
that they made soup by boiling the few 
skins they had purchased. At another 
time, driven to still greater desperation 
by want of food, Mirandeau cut up his 
moccasins and made soup of them.* 

Thomas G. Anderson, in the employ of 





* ‘History of Milwaukee’ (1882), pp. 59, 60. 
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an Indian trader named Jacob Franks, 
a Jew, residing at Green Bay, was sent, 
toward the close of 1803, to open a trad- 
ing-post at Milwaukee. “‘About a quarter 
of a mile,” afterward wrote Anderson, 
“from the entrance of the [Milwaukee] 
river,f I observed a nice green and level 
spot. There I landed and pitched my 
tent towards the close of 1803, and, ina 
short time, we had a three-room house 
over our head—no up-stairs; but all 
the timbers above the floor exposed to 
view. The river here is, perhaps, sixty 
yards wide. On the opposite side were 
two traders—Le Claire and La From- 
boise—who had been settled there sev- 
eral years, and each had two or three 
relatives or other hangers-on, which 
formed quite a society of its kind. I 
had bought a horse and considered it my 
duty to ride over the plains and pick 
up skins from the scattered Indian 
camps. : 
“My neighbors,” continues Mr. An- 
derson, “had been very kind, and I 
made up my mind to exercise my best 
endeavors in the cooking line, and ten- 
der them a rare feast on Christmas day, 
which was now near at hand. On 
Christmas eve my invitations were ex- 
tended to my friends. I had secured 
the fattest raccoon that the Indians 
could tree, and defied any one to pro- 
cure a fatter one, for there was no lean 
about it. Towards sun-set I set my 
“cook to chop any quantity of venison 
for stuffing. My raccoon was unusu- 
ally large, weighing about thirty-two 
pounds, requiring a large quantity of 





+ Anderson writes the name of the river both 
“* Min-na-wack" and ‘ Millwackie.” 
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In the 


stuffing to fill it out plump. 
meantime I had put pepper in a piece of 
deer skin, pounding it into a pulverized 
form, cutting up onions and a little 
cedar leaves to give my viand a pleas- 
ant taste. No coonship’s body, I am 
sure, was ever so cram-full before. 
About eight o’clock it was stitched up 
and ready for placing on the spit early 
the next morning. Then where should 
it be placed for safety during the night 
to prevent it from freezing? Of course 
by the fire. Iwent to bed and my mind 
was on the raccoon subject all night. 
But what was my mortification when I 
got up at daylight to hang my coon up 
to roast, to find it putrid and stinking ! 
Oh, mercy! Sympathize with me for 
my lost labor, and with my friends for 
their lost dinner! I had no _ cook- 
book !” 

“The Indians — Pottawattamies—in 
this locality were docile and _ easily 
managed ; and doing a fair trade I re- 
mained here three years, frequently 
going on horse-back to Chicago, a dis- 
tance of sixty [eighty-five] miles; but 
the route was a hard sand-beach, and 
having a fleet pony and a cool breeze 
from the lake, the distance was soon 
overcome without fatigue to my young 
bones.” 

This three-years’ resident upon the 
site of what is now the city of Milwau- 
kee, at so early a day as 1803-6, and 
not a French Canadian either, cannot 
be dismissed from our narrative, prop- 
erly, without mention being made of his 
life career. 

Thomas Gummersall Anderson was 
born at Sorel, in Lower Canada, on the 
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twelfth day of November, 1779. His 
father, Samuel Anderson, at the com- 
mencement of the American Revolu- 
tion, sympathizing with the mother 
country, received a commission in the 
King’s Royal regiment of New York. 
He was wounded at Bunker Hill, and 
subsequently served under Sir John 
Johnson. Settling in Cornwall, Upper 
Canada, after the war, he held many 
local offices, and died in 1832, at the 
venerable age of ninety-seven years. 
When Thomas was but a mere child, 
his father procured for him a commis- 
sion as a cadet in his (the father’s) 
company in the King’s Royal regiment. 
At the age of fifteen, he became a clerk 
in the store of Thomas Markland, in 
Kingston, remaining with him five years, 
when he resolved, as he expressed it, 
to enter upon “ the battle of life” in the 
wild and almost trackless forests of the 
great northwest. 

In 1800 he left Caldwell for Montreal 
to join Robert McKenzie, an Indian 
trader in Montreal, arriving in due time 
at Mackinaw, “a stranger in a strange 
land.” He made his way thence to 
Green Bay, where he found “about a 
dozen settlers scattered within the lim- 
its of perhaps four miles—little farmers, 
none cultivating more than five acres, 
their crops consisting of corn and pota- 
toes.” Hewas on his way to winter 
with the Sac Indians as a trader, in the 
employ of Mr. Kinzie. From Green 
Bay he journeyed to Prairie du Chien, 
thence down the Mississippi to his 
wintering ground. Upon returning to 
Mackinaw, where he met his employer, 
the latter was well pleased with the “re- 


rurns and doings generally” of his young 
clerk. 

Anderson then returned to Green 
Bay and engaged himself to Jacob 
Franks, a Jew and an Indian trader, 
already mentioned, whose acquaint- 
ance he had previously made. He 
then went and wintered, in 1801-2, 
on the Des Moines river, in what is now 
the state of Iowa. The next winter he 
spent with the Winnebagoes, on Rock 
river. Towards the close of 1803 he 
went, as before described, to Milwau- 
kee. After his third winter there 
(1805-6), and return to Mackinaw, 
young Anderson went to the Sioux 
country, passing the next winter on the 
St. Peter’s river, about fifty miles above 
its mouth. He continued to trade in 
that country until the spring of 1814; 
but not, during all this time, in the em- 
ploy of the trader Franks. His last 
“equipper” was Touissant Portier of 
Montreal. He reached Mackinaw in 
June, the fort being then in possession 
of the British. 

“The garrison at Mackinaw,’ says 
Anderson, “was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robert McDouall of the 
Glengaries, with detachments of the 
Royal Veterans, the Eighty-first and 
New Foundland regiments and a ser- 
geant’s command of the Royal artillery. 
Being a poor Indian trader, it was, of 
course, not my business to seek ac- 
quaintance with such great men as army 
officers. However, before the end of a 
week after my arrival, I was roused up 
one morning by a gentleman who in- 
formed me that twomen in a little bark 
canoe had just arrived express from 
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Prairie du Chien with the information 
that three boats of American soldiers 
had arrived there and were building a 
fort at that place. 

“‘I jumped up,” are the words of An- 
derson, “exclaiming, ‘We must go and 
take the fort.’ I dressed, and, on reach- 
ing the street, I found all astir and alive 
to my views. I said: ‘ All those who are 
willing to go give me your names.’ By 
sun-down I had more than eighty vol- 
unteers, all traders’ clerks and engages 
save one, who had large interests at 
stake on the Mississippi. It is true, 


our enterprise seemed unwise and very 
doubtful. of success, for our private 
means were too limited for a big job of 
this kind. We had no stores of any 
description for a sich an undertaking— 
no boats, provisions, arms nor ammu- 


nition. 

“When Colonel McDouall, in the 
course of the day,” adds Anderson, 
“became aware of my success, he was 
‘much pleased, and offered me any mili- 
tary stores he could spare from his 
scanty stock. This good news inspired 
our ambition. I was made a captain, 
mounted a red coat, mustered a couple 
of epaulettes and an old rusty sword, 
with a red cock feather adorning my 
round hat. I was at once a captain of 
pompous dimensions, and lucky it 
was for Napoleon and his host that 
they were beyond the reach of Ander- 
son’s Mississippi volunteers. I was an 
entire stranger to the commandant, and 
it would not ‘have been soldier-like in 
him to have entrusted valuable military 
stores toa man without credentials. So 
the command of the expedition was 
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nominally under a volunteer officer from 
Lower Canada, Lieutenant-Colonel 
William McKay.” 

The result of this martial movement 
is well known. The American force at 
Prairie du Chien was captured and 


paroled, and the fort occupied by the 


British and named “McKay.” At the 
conclusion of peace Anderson returned 
to Mackinaw. He soon after went 
with goods to the Mississippi, to be dis- 
tributed among the Indians, and to 
formally announce to them that the war 
was at an end. 

Captain Anderson subsequently took 
charge, as agent, of a station of supplies 
for the Indians on Drummond island, 
where a detachment of British troops, 
after Mackinaw was given to the Ameri- 
cans, was stationed. Their location 
was outside the limits of the United 
States. Here, on the twentieth of Febru- 
ary, 1820, the Captain was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Hamilton, daugh- 
ter of an army officer. Anderson re- 
mained on the island twelve years. 

After the removal of the Indian 
agency in November, 1828, to Pene- 
tanguishine and that vicinity, the cap- 
tain continued in the employ of his gov- 
ernment, attending to the wants of the 
Indians of his charge. In 1836, the 
plan of settling the Indians in that part 
of Canada, on the Great Manitoulin 
island, was inaugurated. Captain An- 
derson was placed in charge of the 
establishment, where he remained until 
1845, when he was appointed visiting 
superintendent of Indian affairs. This 
office he held until the thirtieth of June, 
1858. His death occurred at Port 
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Hope, on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario, on the sixteenth of February, 
1875. 

Lawrent Fily was at an early day en- 
gaged in the fur-trade, to the westward 
of Lake Michigan, for eastern dealers. 
We first hear of him in 1792, on the St. 
Croix river, where he wintered with a 
number of other white persons. Au- 
gustin Grignon relates a circumstance 
which took place, witnessed by Fily. 
One day the latter and some others were 
invited to dine with Charles Reaume, a 
trader also, and a somewhat erratic fel- 
low. The guests appeared at the proper 
time. Reaume had prepared some 
dried venison, pounded finely and 
cooked in maple sugar and bear’s oil, 
making really a very fine dish. A half- 
breed, named Amable Chevalier, hap- 


pened to make his appearance, and ob- 
served to Reaume that he had not plates 
enough on the table, as there were none 


forhim. ‘Yes, there are enough,” said 
Reaume gruffly; when the half-breed 
snatched from Reaume’s head a red cap 
he wore, and spreading it upon the 
table, took both his hands and scooped 
from the dish of cooked venison (called 
by the Indians ‘ pewetagah,” or pre- 
pared oil) as much as he could and 
dashed it into the cap. This was all 
the work of a moment, when Reaume 
followed suit by seizing a handful of the 
meat and throwing it in the face of 
Chevalier. Quite an exciting scene now 
ensued in the way of a personal re- 
contre, which the guests terminated by 
separating the angry combatants. When 
the half-breed had gone and things were 
readjusted the feast was partaken of, 
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reduced as it was in quantity by the 
passionate Chevalier. 

Fily was sent, about the year 1804 or 
1805, with a supply of goods, by Jacob 
Franks of Green Bay, to carry on a 
summer trade at Milwaukee, buying 
deer skins inthe red. With Mashetook 
and other troublesome Indians he came 
near getting-into difficulty, but was 
befriended. and protected by Match- 
esebe, or Bad-River, a brother of the 
chief Onaugesa. He was trading at 
the mouth of the Milwaukee river but a 
brief period. 

Fily was employed at the portage, 
east end, on the Fox river, from 1801 to 
1812, by the widow of one John Le- 
cuyer, when he was superseded by 
Francis Roy. Heafterward traded there 
on his own account. He was a native 
of Mackinaw; his mother was a sister 
of the early French trader, De Kaury. 
He died at Grand Kaukaulin, in the 
autumn of 1846, at the age of eighty- 
three years—active and erect to the 
last. 

After the war (1812-15), John Kinzie 
was sent to Milwaukee with a stock of 
goods by the American Fur company, 
but did not remain long; and sometime 
subsequent, Hypolite Grignon wintered 
there as a trader. The names of a 
number of other persons who, before 
this, at different periods, traded at Mil- 
waukee, have been preserved ; but very 
little, however, is known of the history 
of any of them. 

In 1817, Judge-Advocate Samuel A. 
Storrow of the United States army, then 
on an Official visit to Green Bay, made 
arrangements to go from that place to 
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Chicago, overland. He was conducted 
by a Menomonee chief as guide at the 
time of his starting. He had, asacom- 
panion, a soldier of the Third regiment, 
who led a pack-horse loaded with pro- 
visions and presents for the natives. 
The party of three proceeded on their 
journey on foot. They left Green Bay 
on the twenty-second of September and 
on the twenty-eighth had reached a 
point not very far away from Lake Mich- 
igan ; the judge-advocate having, mean- 
while, at a Menomonee village, changed 
his guide for two ordinary savages of 
that nation. They were, at that time, 
a considerable distance away from Mil- 
waukee in a northwesterly direction. 
But we will now let the judge tell his 
own story : 


We commenced our march at sunrise of the 
twenty-eighth. The guides, who, during part of the 
preceding day had been sullen and silent, seemed 
now in entire ignorance of the way and were leading 
toward the northeast. I refused to follow them, and 
after a fruitless and vexatious attempt to understand 
each other, or know if they understood the way, I 
insisted upon their leaving me ; which they did after 
along and unintelligible altercation. I should not 
have resorted to this measure, which left me alone 
in the wilderness, had I not been convinced that a 
day's march properly directed would bring me to the 
shores of Lake Michigan, orthe River Milwackie [Mil- 
waukee], where there are large settlements of Pot- 
tawattamies ; but. by following them I might be led 
I know not where. Of their worthlessness I had 
already been convinced. My attendant and myself 
alone pursued an eastwardly direction by the com- 
pass, to endeavor to reach the shores of the lake. 
In the afternoon we saw a track leading towards the 
southward. We followed it, and finding to our joy 
that it widened (in the side of the path we sawa 
small stone idol, which convinced me that we were 
near to some encampment) continued with it until 
towards evening, when I caught from an eminence a 
distant view of a great water which I supposed to be 
Lake Michigan. On nearapproach, I perceived a 
river and an Indian village, the coincidence of 
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which convinced me that I had reached the Mil- 
lewackie, at the confluence with the lake. 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth I entered the 
village, which belongs to the Pottawattamies. It is 
situated on the right bank of the river, which I 
crossed to reach it. I had probably been near to 
the river itself during the course of the preceding 
day. From its outlet it lies, for about fifteen miles, 
parallel to the lake, when it makes an angle, and 
may be traced due westward about thirty-five miles 
to its source, which is within two miles of the Riviere 
ala Roche [Rock river] a most valuable stream— 
emptying into the Mississippi. Near to its conflu- 
ence with the lake, the Milwackie* is augmented by 
a small stream called the Menomonee, notwithstand- 
ing which it does not retain the depth of its channel. 
The sands of the lake form a bar across the mouth, 
over which there are not over two feet of water. The 
Pottawattamie village is small ; their chief, whose 
name in English is ‘Old Flour,’ brought me an In- 
dian who was on his way to Chicago, and might 
serve me as a guide thither. 


At mid-day, after his arrival, Judge 
Storrow proceeded on his journey, 
reaching Chicago on the second of Oc- 
tober. 

Jacques (James) Vieau, it will be re- 
membered, came to Milwaukee from 
Mackinaw with Mirandeau. They came 
by way of Green Bay, where Vieau had 
been in the employ, previously, of a 
trader by the name of Uhlrich. After 
separating from Mirandeau, as already 
related, he engaged himself to Jacob 
Franks, before stated, as a trader at 
Green Bay. With the latter he served 
until about 1794, becoming an expert 
in the business. ‘“ He made long jour- 
neys into the wilderness ; opening rela- 
tions with new tribes; learning the 
languages of all the tribes for hundreds 
of miles around ; was a good collector 
from those tribes which receive goods 





* All other proper names in the narrative, except 
this one, I have modernized. 
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on credit—in short, became master of 
the business. His services were then in 
good demand, which induced him to go 
into Indian trading on his own respon- 
sibility at the date last mentioned, or 
soon after.” 

Vieau was encouraged in his deter- 
mination to begin business for himself 
by the American Fur company, who 
knew his success in dealing with the 
various tribes. He accordingly opened 
at Green Bay astock of sugars and gro- 
ceries or all kinds, and very soon after 
a larger stock, particularly of trinkets, 
powder, ornaments, and Indian goods, 
at the mouth of the Milwaukee river. 
At the latter place he passed his winters, 
but his home was in Green Bay, where 
he sojourned with his family during his 
summers, and where he had, besides his 


store, a good farm. He was blessed 
with a large family of children—his wife 
was of the Menomonee tribe, though 


with white blood in her veins. He car- 
ried on his business in Milwaukee (ex- 
cept during the winter of 1811-12) down 
to the year 1818, when he entrusted it 
to a clerk, who subsequently became his 
son-inlaw. Vieau having closed his 
business at Milwaukee, the son-in-law 
(but not until after he became such) be- 
gan trading on his own account, being 
aided by the American Fur company. He 
afterward became, in the strict sense of 
the term, the first permanent white settler 
on what is now the site of the city of 
Milwaukee. His name was Solomon 
Juneau.* 

As is well known, the French post, at 





* Mr. Juneau succeeded him [Mirandeau] as the 
chief white man in Milwaukee.—Dr. Enoch Chase. 
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what is now Green Bay, in Brown 
county, Wisconsin, was, along with the 
residue of the western forts, surrendered 
to the British in 1760, although actual 
possession, as already stated, of the 
former was not taken until the fall of 
the next year. The land on which the 
fort stood was claimed by the Menom- 
onees, a tribe living in one village near 
by and in another at the mouth of the 
Menomonee river. These Indians soon 
became reconciled to the English occu- 
pation of their territory, notwithstand- 
ing the machinations of the French 
traders, who endeavored to prejudice 
them against the new comers. The 
Menomonees at this time were very 
much reduced, having but a short time 
previous lost three hundred of their 
warriors by the small pox, and most of 
their chiefs in the late war, in which 
they had been engaged by the French 
commander there against the English. 
They were glad to substitute English 
for French traders, as they could pur- 
chase supplies of them at half the price 
they had previously paid. It.was not 
long before the sincerity of the Menom- 
onees was put to the test. 

Pontiac’s war of 1763 broke out and 
the post of Michilimackinac was cap- 
tured. The garrison, however, at Green 
Bay was not only not attacked by the 
savages but, escorted by the Menom- 
onees and other tribes, crossed Lake 
Michigan in safety to the village of 
L’ Abre Croche, thence making their 
way to Montreal. The Menomonees, 
when an English garrison had returned to 
the Bay, continued their friendship to the 
soldiers solong as they remained, which, 
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however, was but for a brief period. 
They also proved lasting friends to the 
British, joining with them against the 
colonies during the Revolution, and 
fighting on the same side during the 
War of 1812-15. 

When, however, in 1816, an Ameri- 
can force arrived at Green bay, to take 
possession of the country, the Menom- 
onees were found to be very peaceably 
inclined, and they so continued. On 
the thirtieth day of March, of the 
next year, the first regular treaty was 
held on part of the United States with 
this nation, “ by and between William 
Clark, Ninian Edwards and Auguste 
Chouteau, commissioners on the part of 
the United States of America on the 
one part,”’ and the chiefs and warriors 
deputed by the Menomonees of the 
other part. By the terms of this con- 
tract all injuries were to be forgiven 
and forgotten, perpetual peace estab- 
lished, land heretofore ceded to other 
governments confirmed to the United 
States, all prisoners to be delivered up, 
the tribe placed under the protection 
of the general government “and of no 
other nation, power or sovereign what- 
soever.” The Menomonees were now 
fully and fairly, and for the first time, 
entitled to be known as “ American 
Indians,’’in contradistinction to the term 
which had been long used as descrip- 
tive of their former allegiance—* British 
Indians.” 

The territory claimed by the Me- 
nomonees, when the nation was fairly 
taken under the wing of the United 
States, was bounded on the north by 
the dividing ridge between the waters 
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flowing into Lake Superior and those 
flowing south into Green bay and 
the Mississippi; on the east, by Lake 
Michigan ; on the south, by the Mil- 
waukee river, and on the west by 
the Mississippi and Black rivers. By 
this it will be seen that, when Solo- 
mon Juneau came to Milwaukee, all 
that territory lying on the. north and 
east side of the river was Menomonee 
lands. These savages, although claim- 
ing so large an area, were practically 
restricted to the country lying between 
the mouth of Green bay on the north 
and the Milwaukee river on the south, 
extending somewhat indefinitely west. 
Afterwards, in dealing with this nation, 
the United States first purchased of 
them (this was as late as 1831) so 
much of their territory as was bounded 
by this river, the shore of Lake 
Michigan, Green bay, Fox river, and 
Lake Winnebago. It is evident, then, 
that, down to that date, no one, even 
though a resident on the east side of 
the stream, upon the site of what is now 
the city of Milwaukee, could be, strictly 
speaking, a Settler there ; he was liable 
at any time to be forcibly ejected by 
the Indians; he was only a tenant at 
sufferance of the Menomonees. 

We have seen that in 1817 the village 
at the mouth of the river was Pottawat- 
tamie ; however, it was by no means 
exclusively so ; there were there and in 
the neighberhood quite a number of 
Ottawas and Chippewas, as well as a 
few Menomonees, also some Sacs and 
Foxes; but those of the three last- 
mentioned tribes returned to their peo- 
ple to the northwestward and westward 
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It may be said, therefore, that when 
Juneau arrived at Milwaukee, it was 
occupied by a band of Indians com- 
posed mostly of Pottawattamies, Otta- 
was and Chippewas, and this band 
afterward claimed not only all the lands 
south and west of the Milwaukee river,* 
but across that stream, ignoring the 





* “The mouth of the Milwaukee river was the 
extent of the Menomonees’ lands on the south ; the 
lands of the Pottawattamies and other tribes extend- 
ing from that point south and west.”—Address by 
Judge A. G. Miller, 1873. 
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rights of the Menomonees. It will be 
seen, then, that what is now Milwaukee 
was, in 1818, strictly Indian territory ; 
that no white man could claim to own 
any portion of it, or to have any pos- 
sessory title whatever ; and that, there- 
fore, there was as yet no actual American 
settler there, although there were some 
white residents, the oldest, in point of 
time, being Jean Baptiste Mirandeau ; 
the youngest, Solomon Juneau. 


CONSUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


[Zo be continued, | 





RIGHT REVEREND LOUIS AMADEUS RAPPE, FIRST BISHOP OF 
THE DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND. 


THE Roman Catholic church in Cleve- 
land, in its organic character and mean- 
ing, dates from 1837-8. The first 
church was organized by Rev. John 
Dillon, who was the first resident priest. 
At this time, the numerical following 
and support were small, there being then 
only five Catholic families in the city. 
But Father Dillon, with great zeal and 
energy, at once took steps towards the 
erection of an edifice, about eleven 
hundred dollars of the required amount 
being collected by him in New York. 
He died, however, in 1837, before the 
work of building had been commenced. 
Rev. P. O’Dwyer succeeded him and 
took up the work where Father Dillon 
left off, and with the money raised by 
the latter and the assistance of the few 
Catholic families added to the contri- 


butions of the liberal-minded and gen- 
erous non-Catholics of the city, entered 
upon the erection of the structure on 
the “flats” or Columbus street, then 
and now known as “St. Mary’s on the 
Flats.”” Father O’Dwyer left the dio- 
cese before the church was completed, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. P. 
McLaughlin, who carried the work to 
successful ending and completion, mass 
being celebrated for the first time early 
in 1840. Rev. McLaughlin was re- 
moved soon after this, and Rev. Maur- 
ice Howard appointed in his stead. He 
remained in charge until November, 
1847, when Rev. Amadeus Rappe took 
possession of the see at Cleveland. 
This was little more than the formative 
period in the Catholic church in Cleve- 
land, and here and there was begun 
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that earnest, thorough, substantial work 
by which the Cleveland bishop became 
known to the community, and in which 
he passed a life of untiring and unselfish 
devotion. Right Rev. Louis Amadeus 
Rappe, first bishop of Cleveland, was 
born February 24, 1801, at Andrehem, 
department of Pas de Calais, France. 
His parents were among the common 
people or peasantry, but.exemplary and 
worthy. Up to years of early manhood 
he found it necessary to assist his father 
in his agricultural occupations, and his 
mental and literary training were prob- 
ably somewhat limited and defective. 
But at the age of twenty he entered the 
college at Boulogne, at that period 
under the supervision of the well known 
Abbé Haffingue. Completing his col- 


legiate course, he entered the seminary 


of Arras, and in March, 1829, was or- 
dained priest by Cardinal Latour, 
d’Auvergne. 

The first charge to which he was as- 
signed was a country parish in the little 
village of Wizme. About five years 
after his ordination, the chaplain of the 
Ursuline community at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer died, and the sisters, being im- 
pressed with the great merit, zeal and 

‘ prudence of Father Rappe, were desir- 
ous that he should be appointed their 
chaplain and spiritual adviser. Mother 
Ursula, the superioress, therefore, peti- 
tioned the cardinal and the request was 
granted. Father Rappe was chaplain 
of the Ursulines of Boulogne six years, 
1834 to 1840. While thus engaged he 
became much interested in American 
missions by reading the “‘ Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith” and felt 
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like giving himself to that work. The 
opportunity presented itself in 1839, 
when Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati 
passed through London on his way 
from America to Europe, having under 
his protection three young English 
ladies whom he designed to leave at 
the Ursuline convent of Boulogne. 
Here he met Father Rappe, the future 
missionary, to whom he made known 
the ‘spiritual destitution of his large 
diocese. Father Rappe eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity and forthwith 
offered his services to the bishop. 
There seemed some discouraging cir- 
cumstances, however, among which was 
his entire lack of knowledge of the 
English language. But so great was 
his zeal and so anxious was he to en- 
gage in this work which was so near his 
heart that he allowed no obstacles to 
successfully interpose. Accordingly he 
received the necessary permission from 
his ordinary to leave his diocese and, 
bidding farewell to his charge which 
regretted to lose him, their wise coun- 
selor and prudent director, he set sail 
for America and arrived at Cincinnati 
in the latter part of 1840. Bishop Pur- 
cell sent him at once to Chillicothe to 
learn English. Mr. Marshall Anderson, 
aconvert and estimable gentleman, 
was his teacher. Father Rappe made 
slow progress, with difficulty mastering 
even the rudiments of the language, 
but with studious application and per- 
severance he was, in a few months, 
able to make himself: understood, 
though his pronunciation was always 
somewhat defective. 

The following year, 1841, he was sent 
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to Toledo. Of his labors here, one who 
knew him well, and who was also for 
many years afterwards associated with 
him in his work, thus speaks of him at 
this time : 


Catholics here (Toledo) were very few in number 
and had neither church nor priest. Tiffin was the 
nearest place whence sick calls were attended. The 
Miami & Erie canal was being built about thistime, 
and there came quite a large influx of Catholic labor- 
ers, who settled along the line of the canal and 
Maumee river. There was much sickness here, the 
dread ‘‘ Maumee fever” undermining the strongest 
constitution and hurrying many of its victims to early 
graves. There was also much intemperance among 
the laborers, who spent their hard-earned money for 
drink and allowed their families to want. To this 
uncultivated and uninviting field of labor Father 
Rappe was sent by the bishop. His ‘‘ parish 
limits” extended from Toledo to the Indiana state 
line and as far south as Allen county. From the 
summer of 1841 to the spring of 1846 his labors, 
privations and difficulties of all kinds were indeed 
trying. He never lost courage, but, full of mis- 


sionary zeal and self-sacrifice, labored faithfully 


among his people. It was here that he first saw 
the terrible effects of intemperance which so filled 
him with a horror of this vice that he fought it 
then and during the remainder of his life by word 
and example. Thousands bless his memory for the 
energetic measures he took in rescuing them from 
drunkards’ graves. 


For five years he continued alone in 
this section, but his work grew beyond 
his strength and capacity, and Bishop 
Purcell, therefore, sent him a co-laborer 
in Father Louis DeGoesbriand, after- 
wards bishop of Burlington, Vermont, 
who reached Toledo in January, 1846. 
At that time there was much malaria at 
Toledo and in the surrounding country, 
even as far as the state line. Of this, 
Bishop DeGoesbriand, in his reminis- 
cences of Bishop Rappe’s missionary 
life, says: : 

At certain seasons it was almost impossible to 
meet a healthy-looking person, and frequently entire 
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families were sick and unable to help one ano!_er. 
Apart from the terrible malarial fever, we were occa- 
sionally visited by such epidemics as erysipeias, and 
towards the end of 1847 we saw the ship-i:ver 
stricken emigrants landing on the docks to die 
among strangers within a few hours after arrival. 

The canal being completed, many 
Catholic laborers left to seek for 
themselves and families a more healthy 
climate. This considerably weakened 
Father Rappe’s missions. And, al- 
though few Catholic families remained 
between Toledo and Defiance, yet mass 
was said each Sunday in Toledo and 
often in Maumee City, and on week 
days in Providence, Defiance, Poplar 
Ridge, and occasionally in Fremont 
and La Prairie. Frequently the roads 
were almost impassable, but Father 
Rappe and his faithful companion al- 
lowed none of these unforbidding cir- 
cumstances to prevent them from visit- 
ing their missions at the appointed 
time. Father Rappe very readily won 
not only the respect and confidence of 
his people, but their affection and love 
as well. In his intercourse with them 
he was genial and affable, and knew 
every family and every member of the 
family. He was especially gifted in 
teaching the catechism, and often spent 
weeks in a settlement preparing a few 
children for the reception of the sacra- 
ments. He seemed to have a special 
fondness for children, as well as deep 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of 
the adult portion of his flock. 

At this time the diocese of Bishop Pur- 
cell comprised the whole state of Ohio, 
the labors of which proved too much 
for him. He, therefore, petitioned the 
Holy See for a division. This request 
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‘was granted, and Cleveland was con- 
sidered the most fit city in the northern 
part of the state for an Episcopal see, 
and was thus designated, and the zeal- 
ous “Missionary of the Maumee,” 
Father Rappe, was chosen as the first 
bishop of the new diocese. 

The consecration took place at Cin- 
cinnati, October 10, 1847, conducted 
by Bishop Purcell and assisted by 
Bishop Whalen, first bishop of Wheel- 
ing, Virginia. Bishop Rappe at once 
entered upon his new work, his diocese 
comprising all that part of the state 
lying north of the southern limits of 
Columbiana, Stark, Wayne, Crawford, 
Wyandot, Hancock, Allen and Van 
Wert counties. There was at this 


period but one Catholic church in 
Cleveland, that of which mention has 
already been made—‘“ St. Mary’s on the 


Flats.” The congregation was com- 
posed of English and German speaking 
Catholics, and had become far too large 
for the little church on the “ Flats” 
when the bishop came to Cleveland. 
Father Rappe secured a German priest 
and in this way gave separate services 
to the Germans of his congregation, 
thus tiding over the necessity of build- 
ing another church at that time. The 
Catholic population was having a rapid 
growth, and to meet the demands thus 
occasioned a frame building, thirty by 
sixty, was erected on Superior street, 
east of Erie, which served for several 
years the combined purposes of church 
and parochial school—the first in the 
city—folding doors closing the sanctu- 
ary during school hours. Meanwhile 
Bishop Rappe had been busy in efforts 
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looking to the erection of a cathedral. 
Plans were drawn, specifications made, 
and the corner stone was laid in the 
autumn of 1848. In the following year 
the bishop went to Europe to secure 
priests for his diocese and members of 
religious fraternities for schools and 
charitable institutions. He returned in 
1850, bringing four priests, five semina- 
rians, and six Ursuline nuns. Two 
years previous he had opened a semin- 
ary back of the episcopal residence on 
Bond and Teresa streets, with the be- 
loved Father A. Caron as its first 
superior. To this school the seminarians 
just arrived from France were sent, some 
for the purpose of completing their 
studies, and one or two to be soon or- 
dained. 

While the bishop was absent on his 
errand in Europe, the Judge Cowles 
mansion on Euclid avenue was bought 
for the Ursuline sisters, and it is the 
present ‘mother house” of that com- 
munity. The sisters took immediate pos- 
session and opened a select school and 
academy. In 1851 St. Mary’s Orphan 
asylum for girls was founded on Harmon 
street, and in 1852 St. Vincent’s asylum 
for boys was opened, the former being 
under the charge of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, and the latter under the 
Sisters of Charity. 

The pressing wants of the diocese 
being now met, the bishop directed his 
energy to details of his diocesan work, 
visiting every church and settlement at 
frequent intervals, giving missions, ad- 
ministering confirmation, and preach- 
ing. Although accomplishing much and 
doing great good, he was anxious to do 
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still more for the glory of God and the 
good of religion. The Catholic schools 
were an object of great concern with 
him, and when it was possible priests 
were obliged to establish them in 
their respective parishes. He also es- 
tablished many other institutions for 
the dispensing of charity in every form, 
and thus introduced the following female 
religious communities into the diocese 
in addition to those already mentioned : 
the Gray nuns about 1856, the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, 1869, and the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, 1870. Healso 
gave cordial greeting to the Franciscans 
in 1867, placing St. Joseph’s congre- 
gation, Cleveland, in their charge. Two 
years later he extended welcome to the 
Jesuits, and intrusted to them St. Mary’s 
congregation of Toledo. The good 


bishop had long seen and felt the need 
of a hospital in Cleveland, which the 
city did not have previous to 1863, the 
period of the civil war, then at its 
height, when many sick and wounded 
men were sent to Cleveland for medical 
treatment and care, but with no facil. 


ities or conveniences. 

The public now, for the first time, 
seemed to realize the necessity which 
had long been apparent to Bishop 
Rappe, for an institution of this kind. 
Now was his opportunity, which he 
eagerly seized upon and offered to build 
a hospital and provide nurses, if the 
public would come to his assistance. 
The offer was accepted, and two years 
later—1865—-Charity Hospital, costing 
about seventy-five thousand dollars, 
was opened to the public and placed in 
charge of the Sisters of Charity. And 


so it was with Bishop Rappe, he seemed 
to be constantly on the lookout for an 
opportunity to do good, and it is'\doubt- 
ful if there has ever been a man in 
Cleveland whose nature was more ten- 
der, or whose sympathies. were more 
wide-reaching and all-embracing. Nor 
could anything discourage or deter him 
in worthy undertakings, especially in 
the line of benevolences and charities. 
He came here at a time—thirty-nine 
years of age—when he was in full physi- 
cal vigor and in the prime of mental 
power, and manfully did he set about 
doing the work of life, performing most 
effectual work for humanity, in and out 
of his church. His duties were labori- 
ous and his labors unceasing. The af- 
fairs of his church, during his adminis- 
tration, were prosperous and gratifying 
in the extreme, but the intense strain 
coming from such a multitude of im- 
proved opportunities and devotion in 
behalf of his church was such that his 


health began to be affected and his - 


sight to fail. He wasa delegate to the 
Vatican Council at Rome in 1870, 0n 
returning from which he tendered his 
resignation as Bishop of Cleveland. 
This title he had borne amid hardships 
and mental trials of the most striking 
kind for nearly twenty-three years, 
when he found a sparsely settled dio- 
cese awaiting organization at his hands. 
He left it flourishing, well provided with 
priests, churches, schools and religious 
institutions. The episcopal city in 1847 
had but one small church ; in 1870 there 
were eleven, with large congregations. 
He was now engaged in missionary work 
in the diocese of Burlington, a kind of 
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work always dear tohim and in which 
he excelled. His relations with church- 
men of other denominations were most 
pleasant, and his departure was regretted 
by all classes of citizens. Untiring in 
zeal, patient in hardship, generous, un- 
selfish, no labor seemed to weary or 
exhaust him. Tall, wiry, quick, and 
elastic in motion, good his aim, suffer- 
ing and sorrow the objects of his char- 
ity, he lived for religion and his kind, 
never failing to heed the voice that fell 
on Peter’s ear, bidding him call nothing 
common or unclean that bears a divine 
stamp. Ill versed in English, because 
learned late in life, defective in early 
education, yet by nature’s gift and his 
own energy of character, conquering the 
forces of nature by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

He was wont to preach three times 
every Sunday, each time to a different 
audience, and often in churches miles 
distant from each other. He was great 
as a missionary rather than asa bishop, 
and excelled as a pioneer who explored 
and outlined, leaving to others to shape 
and consolidate. A lover of his native 
land, he gave not only his allegiance 
but his most ardent support to his 
adopted country. 

A true patriot, a Christian man, tol- 
erant of dissent, conceding to others 
what he asked for himself—religious 
and civil liberty—he died at the ripe 
old age of seventy-six, thirty-six of 


which he had labored as priest and . 


bishop on the missions of Ohio, amid 
the tears of his people and the respect 
of his fellow-citizens, and with the 


well-merited reputation of a life spent 
for God and his fellowmen. He was 
held in high regard alike by Catholics 
and Protestants. All the charitable 
enterprises undertaken by him were 
prosperous, for everybody had confi- 
dence in him ; they felt that if he asked 
for aid the object could not be other 
than a worthy one, and he often found 
the most generous donors among Pro- 
testants. 

Active in the interest and zealous in 
the faith of his church, he was yet far 
removed from bigotry, and withal was 
a man of great affability and native 
refinement. There is something grand 
and noble, something lending inspira- 
tion and giving added courage and 
heart to mankind, in the life of this 
worthy character, this devoted, saintly 
man. And with his life’s deep purpose 
set in God’s mighty plan, there came 
issues that grandly move on into 
eternity. His death took place Sep- 
tember 8, 1877, at St. Alban’s, Ver- 
mont. The remains were brought to 
Cleveland and the funeral ceremonies 
were of an imposing nature ; thousands 
of the best citizens of all denominations 
were present at the depot and on the 
streets to do honor to the noble man. 
Many outside of his own church and 
denomination hold tenderly and warmly 
his memory. 


‘* When the good man yields his breath— 
For the good man never dies— 
Bright, beyond the gulf of death, 
Lo, the land of promise lies.” 


D. W. MANCHESTER. 
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JUDGE JAMES McCLINTICK, PIONEER MERCHANT OF THE 
SCIOTO VALLEY. 


CENTRAL and southern Ohio had a 
pioneer merchant and citizen of singu- 
lar probity and elevation of character 
in Judge James McClintick, who died 
at Chillicothe, May 11, 1862, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. In 
that immediate vicinity his memory 
is treasured as an inspiration to all, 
especially by the young, who struggle 
amidst adversities for success upon 
conditions that do not involve moral 
shipwreck. For more than forty years 
Mr. McClintick was in constant social, 
religious, political and business con- 
tact with that community, and the 
judgment to-day is, as it was at his 
death, that he was a conscientious, 
high-minded, honorable man. against 
whose character, either public or pri- 
vate, not one word of reproach was 
ever uttered. The kindly character, as 
well as the business method and repu- 
tation, of Judge McClintick, are illus- 
trated by the following incident : 

There lived in the adjoining county 
of Highland an infirm, crippled man, 
with his wife and daughter. The af- 
flicted father was rarely able to leave 
home to transact business. His knowl- 
edge of the world was small, but he was 
a man of great piety. ‘The daughter 
usually made all bargains for him, and 
the chief means of support was the ex- 
change of household products for such 
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“store goods” as might be needed. 
Upon one occasion when the time for a 
visit to the store and an exchange of 
goods arrived, the daughter was ill, 
and no one could make the annual visit 
to’ Chillicothe. but the invalid, aged 
father. After much persuasion, he was 
induced to undertake the journey. The 
old horse was led out, and he was 
helped into the saddle, to which a roll 
of “ linsey,” constituting the wealth of 
the family, was attached. 

The old man’s ignorance and inex- 
perience filled him with alarm, and his 
misgivings increased with every step of 
the horse. At last he burst forth in 
prayer: “O, Lord, show’ me a man 
that will deal witha man as with a 
child.” He: repeated this with great 
frequency and earnestness till he came 
in view of the town. To the first per- 
son he met on the street he said: “Can 
you show me a man that will deal with 
aman as with a child?” “Yes,” said 
the person whom he had addressed, 
“go to James McClintick.” After 
patient inquiry he made his way to the 
store and was met at the edge of the 
sidewalk by the proprietor. ‘Are you 
James McClintick ?” said he, “and will 
you deal with a man as with a child?” 
“Oh, yes,” was the answer, and the old 
man was helped into the store ‘and 
given a supply of dry goods and gro- 









































ceries so much larger than he had ex- 
pected that he gave thanks to God that 
he had found a man who would deal 
with a man as with a child. 

A few words as to the origin of 


THE M‘CLINTICK FAMILY. 


James McClintick was born October 
25, 1785, at Shippensburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. He was the son of James McClin- 
tick by Mary Davidson Williamson, 
both descendants of old Scottish fami- 
lies, who, with so many others, emi- 
grated from Scotland and the North of 
Ireland in the seventeenth century and 
located in central and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The surname McClintick, or 
McClintock, in Scottish nomenclature, 
‘ is descriptive of a locality among the 
Highlands and means a “pleasant cliff 
or ridge,”’ so often found overlooking 
the banks of the rivers or streams in 
romantic Scotland. 

Alexander McClintick, the founder of 
the branch that for nearly three centuries 
had been settled in the North of Ire- 
land, left Scotland in 1597—one of the 
persecuted Scotch Presbyterians who 
found a refuge from religious persecu- 
tion in the Plantation of Ulster. His 
descendants have become numerous, 
and many of them distinguished, in ad- 
ministering the affairs of both church 
and state, of whom may be mentioned 
the Right Rev. William A. McClintick, 
Bishop of Derry; James McClintick of 
Trinta; John McClintick, M.P.; Sir Ad- 
miral Francis Leopold McClintick, the 
Arctic navigator, who was knighted for 
his services in discovering the fate of 
the Franklin expedition; Alfred McClin- 
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tick, LL.D., and John McClintick, in 
the Peerage of Ireland, as Baron Rath- 
donnell. The armorial bearings are: 
Per pales gules and azure, a chevron 
erm, between three escallop shells. 
Crest, a lion passant ppr. Motto, Vir- 
tute et labore. Of this ancient family 
was James McClintick, the father of the 
judge. He left the north of Ireland 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century and located near Shippens- 
burgh. He took part in the struggle 
for American independence, for which 
he was awarded a military land warrant, 
which he located, but which his de- 
scendants lost by reason of neglect or 
lapse of time. He married Mary Da- 
vidson Williamson, daughter of John 
Williamson, also of Shippensburgh. She 
was a sister of Hugh Williamson, M. 
D., F. R.S., LL. D., an eminent phi- 
losopher, statesman and patriot of 
the revolutionary period. Dr. William- 
son was a member of the first graduat- 
ing class of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and became distinguished for his 
learning and literary works. He was a 
member of the Continental congress at 
the time General Washington surren- 
dered his commission. In Colonel 
Trumbull’s painting of that historic 
event, Dr. Williamson is accorded a 
commanding position. He was a mem- 
ber of the convention which formed the 
constitution of the United States and of 
the first and second congresses held un- 
der it. Dr. Hosack, his biographer, de- 
scribes him as a man of the “highest 
literary and scientific attainments, of the 
purest patriotism and the most exalted 
virtue.” 














The death of the elder McClintick, 
while the subject of this sketch was yet 
in his youth, devolved upon that son 
unusual responsibilities in the care 
of his mother and a portion of the 
family. 

In 1805 Mrs. McClintick and family 
removed to Chillicothe, Ohio, with Dr. 
William McDowell, who had married 
Rachel, her oldest daughter. Soon 
after arriving, James became associated 
with Dr. McDowell, in mercantile pur- 
suits in Chillicothe. 

On the fourteenth of March, 1811, 
Mr. McClintick married Charity Trim- 
ble, a sister of Major David Trimble 
of Kentucky, and of General Isaac R. 
Trimble of Baltimore, Maryland. The 
children surviving the marriage are 
James, the eldest son, a merchant of 
Chillicothe; Hon. William T., lawyer 
by profession, and now general counsel 
of the Cincinnati, Washington & Balti- 
more Railroad company; Martha Finley, 
wife of James H. Holcomb, esq., form- 
erly of New York, now of Chillicothe, 
and Eliza Jane, wife of Mr. John H. 
Bennett, also of Chillicothe ; and Anna 
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Maria, wife of John S. “Mackey, of 
Spring Hill, Missouri. 

Mr. McClintick was a merchant for 
nearly forty years, meeting with marked 
success, the result of his great industry, 
integrity and force of character. For 
twenty-one years—from 1824 to 1845— 
he was associate-judge of the court of 
common pleas of Ross county. He 
was a leading member of the Methodist 
church during all his residence at 
Chillicothe. ‘‘ His piety was as a lamp 
that never burned low nor grew dim.” 
Remembering the persecutions endured 
by his ancestors, he had toleration for 
others of the broadest type; a principle 
involved as well in the American Revo- 
lution, as in “ The Fifty Year’s Struggle 
of the Scottish Covenanters ”"—in both 
of which his forefathers took part. A 
look into his “forceful yet tender 
face,” yet preserved by the art of the 
engraver, betokens the spirit of a man 
who would willingly endure hardness as 
a good soldier, and even dare to die for 
the sake of his convictions. Of such 
were the heroes and martyrs of Scot- 


land. Henry Dupiey TEETOR. 
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HON. WILLIAM TRIMBLE M‘CLINTICK. 


THE paternal ancestors of William 
Trimble McClintick were sharers and 
sufferers in the “Fifty Years’ Struggle 
of the Scottish Covenanters,” extending 
from 1638 to 1688. Religious persecu- 
tion compelled them to leave the loved 
but stormy scenes of their nativity—the 
land of the Scots—for a refuge in the 
Plantation of Ulster, thenceforward 
known as the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
settlement; of such godly Scotch ex- 
traction . was James .McClintick, -the 
father of James McClintick, a native ot 
Shippensburgh, Pennsylvania, who was 
the father of William Trimble McClin- 
tick, now. the general counselor of the 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore 
Railroad company. 

A few words should be said touching 
the maternal ancestors of Mr. McClin- 
tick. Mary Davidson McClintick, the 
grandmother, was the daughter of John 
Williamson, by Mary Davidson, his wife, 
both of eminent Scotch families, whose 
early emigration was also the result of 
the religious wars and persecutions of 
the seventeenth century. She was a 
sister of Hugh Williamson, M. D., F. R. 
S., LL. D., an eminent philosopher, 
patriot and statesman of our Revolu- 
tionary period. His mother’sname was 
Charity Trimble—a sister of Major 


David Trimble, in 1812 an aide-de- 
camp to General William Henry Har- 
rison, and afterwards a distinguished 
iron manufacturer, lawyer, and member 
of congress from Kentucky. Two other 
brothers, John and William, were also 
prominent iron merchants in that state, 
the latter a lawyer by profession, serv- 
ing at one time as territorial judge by 
appointment of the President of the 
United States. Another brother is Gen- 
eral Isaac R.. Trimble of Baltimore, 
Maryland, who served with distinction 
in the Confederate army. j 

Mr. McClintick was born at Chilli- 
cothe, Ross county, Ohio, February 20, 
1819—Chillicothe then being the capital 
of the state. Beginning his education 
at the Chillicothe academy, he after- 
wards entered Ohio university — was 
transferred to Augusta college, Ken- 
tucky, where he graduated in 1837. 
Having an inclination for the profession 
of the law, Mr. McClintick entered im- 
mediately upon its study, after gradu- 
ating, notwithstanding strong induce- 
ments had been offered him, by way of 
advancement to a chair in the college, 
as professor of mathematics. He en- 
tered the law office of Messrs. Creigh- 
ton & Bond, an able and distinguished 
law firm, fifty years ago. Three years 
afterwards he was admitted to the bar 
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at the February term of the old supreme 
court, then holding a session at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, after an examination con- 
ducted by a committee of which Hon. 
William V. Peck and Hon. John Welch 
were members—these gentlemen being 
afterwards, each in turn, chief-justice of 
the supreme court of Ohio. The late 
Theodore Sherer was admitted at the 
same time ; and they began their pro- 
fessional career simultaneously, as will 
be seen by the following incident: On 
the day of their return to Chillicothe, 
they went to the court-house where a 
case had just been called, in which Gen- 
eral William S. Murphy and Judge 
Thurman were opposing counsels. 

The two newly made lawyers were in- 
vited to take part in the trial, one on 
either side, and thus, without amoment’s 
time for special preparation, they were 
introduced to actual practice. In 1843 
Mr. McClintick became a member of 
the firm of Creighton & Green, one of 
the two leading firms then in southern 
Ohio, Allen & Thurman being the 
other. In 1849 Mr. McClintick was 
elected prosecuting-attorney of Ross 
county, serving two years. In 1852 the 
firm of McClintick & Smith was 
formed, his partner, Amos Smith, esq., 
being a nephew and pupil of Hon. 
Hocking H. Hunter. In 1878 Mr. Mc- 
Clintick was elected as the Ohio rep- 
resentative of the American Bar associ- 
ation, at Saratoga, New York. The 
period at which Mr. McClintick first 
appeared as a corporation lawyer was 
in 1858, That year he became one of 
the original counsel who instituted the 
suit of creditors against the original 


Marietta & Cincinnati Railroad com- 
pany (chartered in 1845), under which 
its road and other property was sold in 
1860, and took a leading part, with the 
elder Hon. Thomas Ewing, Hon. Henry 
Stanbery, Hon. H. H. Hunter, Hon. 
Samuel F. Vinton and ex-United States 
Senator Judge Allen G. Thurman. This 
litigation resulted in the organization 
of the company, in 1860, under the 
name of the Marietta & Cincinnati 
Railroad company as reorganized. Of 
this company Mr. McClintick became 
the general counsel, and continued in 
that relation until 1877, when its finan- 
cial embarrassments compelled the fore- 
closure of the outstanding mortgages 
upon its property. With the consent of 
the company, Mr. McClintick instituted 
proceedings in the court of common 
pleas of Ross county, under which the 
road was sold in 1882, under a decree 
made in accordance with an agreement 
between the creditors and stockholders 
for the readjustment and capitalization 
of the debts and stocks. As provided 
in this agreement, the company was 
subsequently (March, 1883) reorganized 
under the name of the Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington & Baltimore Railroad company. 


Of this board of directors Mr. McClin- 


tick was elected a member, and his 
firm, McClintick & Smith, became its 
general counsel. He was president of 


the Cincinnati & Baltimore Railroad 


company, at its organization, in 1868, 
and remained in that office until the 
Cincinnati & Baltimore was sold to the 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore 
company, in 1883. He became presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Short Line com- 
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pany in 1882, and remained in that 
capacity until that road was also ab- 
sorbed by the Cincinnati, Washing~- 
ton & Baltimore system. 

He was elected director of the Ohio 
and Mississippi railway company in Jan- 
uary, 1874; was associated as one of 
the counsel in the litigation relating to 
that company ; was elected president 
of the company in October, 1879, which 
Office he held until 1884. Mr. McClin- 
tick became general counselor of the 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore 
Railroad company immediately upon its 
organization in 1883, and is still serving 
in that distinguished capacity, with his 
office in the Grand Central Union depot, 
Cincinnati, as a result of his thorough 
acquaintance with the history of the rail- 
road system of Ohio and of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the law regulating 
such corporations, indicating the pos- 
session, in a*high'degree, of rare execu- 
tive as well as intellectual endowments. 

Mr. McClintick ‘has thus been por- 

trayed by the.pen of. another writer : 

“As a lawyer; Mr. McClintick is sa- 
gacious, laborious, faithful and persist- 

ent, and is a clear, direct and persuasive 
advocate, bringing to the conduct of 

the argument in the case a master’s 

y knowledge of the law and facts, and the 
advocate’s clearest and simplest, and, 
therefore, the most forcible presentation 
to both court and jury.” Add to this his 
reputation for uprightness and straight- 
forwardness in all professional inter- 
course and transactions; a Christian 
character—almost hereditary, and ex- 
emplified by worshiping under the forms 
of Methodism—and you have the rea- 
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son for the saying, *When William 
McClintick speaks where he is best 
known, he is always trusted and be- 
lieved.” 

Another phase of Mr. McClintick’s 
character is an unusual fondness for 
classical and polite learning, which has 
sometimes been evidenced by poetical 
effusions — “the accomplishment of 
verse”? — well known to his intimate 
friends. Availing himself of every re- 
laxation from professional labor, he has 
given much attention to general litera- 
ture, and, in response to invitations, has 
frequently delivered addresses before 
colleges, literary societies, and upon 
public occasions. The main object— 
professional success— has, however, 
been kept steadily in view, though some- 
times allured, for the time being, into 
those pleasant by-paths that lead both 
to and from the dusty roadway which 
every lawyer must travel if he wishes 
to reach, as‘Mr. McClintick has done, 
eminence in a profession which has been 
aptly likened to “a high mountain, steep 
and difficult, indeed, in its first ap- 
proaches, but easy and delightful in its 
superior ascent, and whose top is 
crowned with perpetual verdure.” 


JUDGE JACKSON A. JORDAN OF THE CIN- 
CINNATI BAR. 


Centuries ago, a crusader, returning 
to Normandy, adopted as a surname 
Jordanus, in remembrance of the sa- 
cred river in Palestine, upon whose 
banks he had fought the turbaned 
Saracen under Richard Plantagenet, 


‘the great soldier of the cross. Thence- 


forward these names frequently appear 
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in the old Norman and English rolls 
and manuscripts: Richard, Robert, 
William, Martin, John, Stephen and 
Ralph Jordan. This statement, made 
upon the authority of Lower, is further 
corroborated by thé ancient armorial 
bearings of the Jordans, in which in- 
variably appear the cross crosslet fitchee, 
indicating unmistakably, under the laws 
of heraldry, that the progenitors of the 
family took part in those holy wars, as 
well adopted their surname from the 
classic river mentioned. Their chival- 
ric motto: Percussa resurgam; “If 
struck down I shall rise again,” is an 
epigrammatic expression which may 
allude to the crusaders as well as em- 
body a favorite sentiment of the family, 
as it is well known to signify a profes- 
sional characteristic of the gentleman 
whose name heads this article. Omit- 
ting much that might be said concern- 
ing this family in the history of Great 
Britain, we come to the period of the 
founding of the Penn colony in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The name of Richard Jordan occurs 
in a “ List of purchasers, 22 May, 1682,” 
made by William Penn to Philip Ford, 
and now in the land office at Washing- 
ton. Richard Jordan purchased of Penn 
two hundred and fifty acres and located 
his land in the Susquehanna valley ; 
Richard Jordan, the Pennsylvania Qua- 
ker, evolved from Richard Jordanus, the 
Norman crusader. This was the pro- 
genitor of the Jordan family in Penn- 
sylvania. 

John Jordan, the grandfather of 
Judge Jackson A. Jordan, owned a 
farm upon the banks of the Susque- 


hanna about one hundred years ago. 
His son Amos, by Sarah Smith, his 
wife, was the father of eleven children, 
five of whom are dead, and five are 
lawyers—John Smith and Robert North, 
located in Logan county; Jackson A., 
Nathan E. and Isaac M. (member of 
the Forty-eighth congress), practising 
law in Cincinnati. These parents left 
the Susquehanna and came west in 
1835 and located upon a farm in Clark 
county,~Ohio. : 

It was said of the father, Amos Jor- 
dan, that he was ‘‘a man of great in- 
dustry and probity of character and in- 
telligence, with strong convictions and 
simple habits of life.” The mother was 
also endowed with fine sense, good judg- 
ment and with high appreciation of the 
advantages of education; hence she in- 
spired in the minds of her children a 
love of learning and all that pertains 
to constant intellectual development. 
Therefore, their sons, one after another, 
entered upon the practice of the law, 
rendering it a professional family in an 
extraordinary sense. 

Jackson A, Jordan was born in the 
town of New Columbia, Union county, 
Pennsylvania, on the banks of the west 
branch of the Susquehanna, January 
12, 1826, and came to Ohio with the 
family in 1835. When twelve years old 
he became a clerk in Springfield, Ohio, 
for Edward Swope, with whom he re- 
mained for several years, during which 
he became acquainted with the transac- 
tions of business in a general country 
store. From that on, until twenty years 
old, he alternated between work on his 
father’s farm and mercantile. pursuits, 
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Having a predilection for the law and 
an ardent desire for an education, with 
but little opportunity to gratify it, he 
availed himself of all his leisure in its 
pursuit. This course of self-instruction 
enabled him in time to teach. Com- 
mencing at twenty years of age, he 
taught nine months in the country. 
For a while he attended an academy in 
Springfield, and afterward at Dayton, 
Ohio. At twenty-two he entered the 
law office of the late General Robert 
C. Schenck. This constant applica- 
tion in the pursuit of an education en- 
abled the student-at-law to read advan- 
tageously. The following books were 
read several times: De Solme and 
Stevens, on ‘The English Constitution;’ 
Story, on‘ The Constitution of the United 
States;’ Blackstone and Kent, on ‘Law 
Jurisprudence;’ Story, on ‘ Equity Juris- 
prudence;’ Comyn, on ‘ Contracts;’ Ste- 
phen, Gould and Chitty, on ‘ Law Plead- 
ing;’ Story, on ‘ Equity Pleading;’ Phil- 
lips, on ‘Law Evidence;’ Gresley’s 
‘Equity Evidence;’ Selwyn’s ‘ Nisi 
Prius;’ Walker’s ‘American Law;’ vari- 
dus books upon ‘Practice and Legal 
Maxims,’ and the general works on 
jurisprudence. 

Mr. Jordan was admitted to the bar 
in June, 1849, in whom, upon a rigid ex- 
amination, the principles of law were 
found to be well grounded. From the 
time he opened his office in Dayton, Oc- 
tober, 1849, his efforts proved self-sus- 
taining. When not professionally em- 
ployed he was devotedly at study. Four 
years of constant, patient toil brought 
the reward of success, and, as-a con- 
comitant, the confidence of the com- 
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munity in which he lived. In 1869 the 
Dayton bar recommended Mr. Jordan 
to Governor Hayes to fill a vacancy 
upon the superior court bench of that 
city, upon which the governor promptly 
acted, the act according at the same 
time with personal wishes of the now 
ex-president of the United States. The 
judicial career of Judge Jordan gave 
great satisfaction both to the bar and 
the appointing power, for the duties of 
which he displayed marked abilities. 
Since then Judge Jordan has given him- 
self, with great energy and unremitting 
diligence, to the practice of a profes- 
sion to which he is passionately de- 
voted. In 1876 Judge Jordan removed 
to Cincinnati, where, soon after, the firm 
of Jordan, Jordan & Williams was formed. 
The firm, of which he is now the head, 
is Jordans & Jordan, comprising him- 
self, his two brothers, Nathan E. and 
Isaac M., and Homer F. Jordan, his son. 
Excepting the while alluded to as judge 
of the superior court of Dayton, Judge 
Jordan has allowed nothing to interfere 
with his ardent and constant devotion 
to his professional business. Law, equity 
and jurisprudence—this is the trinity to 
which he offers intellectual incense, 
morning, noon and night. Therefore, 
as the days, months and years go by, 
he ascends higher and higher the mount 
of professional attainment whose sum- 
mit is lost in the incommunicable blue 
of heaven, “for law has its seat in the 
bosom of God, and its voice is the har- 
mony of the world.” 

Boasting not of his Norman blood, 
but putting to the utmost use and test 
the traits transmitted from a splendid 
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ancestry, Judge Jordan’s career is an 
instance of the most encouraging kind 
to the young. Touching the moral char- 
acter of Judge Jordan, an accomplished 
writer has said: “Judge Jordan has 
been a man of strong religious convic- 
tions, in so far as religion has to do with 
the habits, character and conduct of 
men, and reverence to God, but unre- 
lenting to bigotry. With him religion 
is not an intellectual function—it is a 
moral function. With him faith and 


opinion are synonymous— obligatory 
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upon none, optional with all, with a 
high regard for religion and a very 
questionable regard for theology.” . . 
And again: ‘The life of Judge Jordan 
has been one of hard labor; its whole 
purpose has been to see his family and 
his father’s family intrenched upon high 
social, intellectual and moral ground; 
and to this end he has made many 
willing sacrifices, and by no means in 
vain.” 


Henry DurpLey TEETOR 
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THE production of coal is one of the 
most important industries of the age. 
Its development is of modern origin. 
The use of coal in England may be 
traced back for centuries, but it was 
prohibited in London in the reign of 
Edward II., the smoke being then re- 
garded as injurious to health. Not- 
withstanding the continued hostility of 
government to coal, as indicated by re- 
peated acts of parliament and royal 
edicts, it gradually found its way into 
use as a substitute for wood, and since 
the time of Charles II. it has been the 
common fuel not only in London but 
throughout the island. 

It was not until about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that anthra- 
cite coal was discovered in America, 


and for many years thereafter very little 
was produced. In 1820 the product of 
domestic mines was only about five 
hundred tons. The yield has steadily 
and gradually increased, until the out- 
put in 1886 was thirty-two million tons. 
It is estimated that the aggregate ton- 
nage of anthracite coal west of Syracuse, 
New York, in 1861 was only 25,000 tons. 
The value of this vast product of fuel 
material to commerce and for domestic 
purposes is beyond computation. It is 
absolutely essential to the necessities of 
mankind, for which there is apparently 
no attainable substitute. 

The development of the coal industry 
has been the most prolific in the last 
quarter of a century, during which 
period many persons have become 
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prominently identified with the enter- 
prise. Of these, few, if any, are entitled 
to rank Andrew Langdon. The busi- 
ness is generally carried on by corpo- 
rations controlling unlimited capital, 
but Mr. Langdon is an_ individual 


operator, either acting alone or as a. 


member of a firm. He is unquestion- 
ably one of the largest individual coal 
producers of the country. He is the 
proprietor of mines having a capacity 
of a million tons per annum, and the 
firm with which he is connected handles 
nearly that quantity every year, or 
about one-thirtieth of the total product 
of the country. 

Andrew Langdon comes from real 
old down east New England stock. 
The family genealogy is readily traced 
back to the early settlers of New Castle, 
a seaport town, now a portion of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. The Lang- 
dons were prominent citizens of the 
place long before the Revolution, and 
acted a conspicuous part in the war 
that resulted in the separation from the 
mother country. The annals of New 
Castle, recently published, show that 
they were largely identified with the 
business and public concerns of that 
early settlement as well as with national 
affairs. They are found in the learned 
professions as well as in agricultural 
and seafaring pursuits. Members of 
the family became especially distin- 
guished in the public service. John 
Langdon, one of the ancestors of the 
subject of this sketch, filled many places 
of great responsibility and trust, and 
was a conspicuous figure in state and 
national matters before and after the 


Revolution. He was repeatedly a 
member of the Provincial legislature of 
New Hampshire, and speaker thereof; 
delegate to the Continental congress, 
but resigned in June, 1876, on becoming 
navy agent; amember of the conven- 
tion to frame the constitution of the 
United States; was elected to the first 
United States senate and made presi- 
dent thercof, in which capacity he 
officially declared the result of the vote 
of the nation which elected Washing- 
ton and Adams President and Vice- 
president of the United States and 
administered to them their oaths of 
office. During the first year of Pres- 
ident Washington’s term he visited 
New Castle, where he was the guest 
of Senator Langdon. When he was 
serving as presiding officer in the Pro- 
vincial legislature of New Hampshire, 
news of the fall of Ticonderoga reached 
the capital where the session was held. 
The reported reverse to Continental 
arms had a depressing effect. Public 
credit was exhausted, and the people 
manifested great discouragement. In 
order to rouse and stimulate his asso- 
ciates, and inspire public confidence in 
the Revolutionary movement, speaker 
Langdon rose in his place and said: 

I have a thousand dollars in hard money. I will 
pledge my plate for three thousand more. I have 
seventy hogsheads of Tobago rum which will be 
sold for the most they will bring, They are at the 
service of the state. If we succeed in defending our 
firesides and our homes, I may be remunerated. If 
we do not, then the property will be of no value to 
me, Our friend Stark, who so nobly maintained the 
honor of the state at Bunker Hill, may safely be 


entrusted with the honor of the enterprise, and we 
will check the progress of Burgoyne. 


It is a historical fact that this prompt 












and generous offer by John Langdon 
was the beginning of that effective sup- 
port and assistance that enabled Stark’s 
gallant army to win such imperishable 
honor and fame at Bennington. 

The ancestral line of the Langdons 
from their first settlement in New Eng- 
land down to the present time has had 
sturdy representatives in business and 
public affairs as well as in scientific and 
literary fields. The race may be said 
to be typical New Englanders. The in- 
dustry, thrift and economy begotten by 
the stern necessities of early times in the 
Old Granite state, permeates the whole 
line of descendants, as they have scat- 
tered and intermingled with the people 
in all parts of the Union. There are 
several generations intervening between 
Captain Tobias Langdon, a resident of 
New Castle in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and the subject of 
this sketch, but for present purposes 
particular reference is only made to the 
last three links of the genealogical line. 
Andrew Langdon, the grandfather of 
Mr. Langdon, was born at Dover, New 
York, April 30, 1776. He became a 
prominent business man in central New 
York, and is noted as the proprietor of 
the first through line of stages between 
Albany and Buffalo. With true pio- 
neer spirit and courage he inaugurated 
the enterprise by acting as driver for 
the first coach that passed over the 
route. The trip from Utica to Canan- 
daigua was made upon a wager as to 
time, and Mr. Langdon won it. He 
was also the owner of two hotels on the 
line, one at Vernon and the other at 
Lenox. Mr. Langdon was noted for 
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public spirit, enterprise, integrity and 
generous hospitality. In 1804 he was 
united in marriage with Eunice King, 
who was born at. New Marlboro, Massa- 
chusetts, March 6, 1782. She was a 
member of a family that occupied a 
prominent position in social and busi- 
ness affairs in their day and generation. 
Reuben King, a brother of Mrs. Lang- 
don, was noted for his indomitable 
energy and business push. He was a 
builder as well as a farmer, and con- 
structed one of the churches now 
standing at Vernon, New York, a relic 
of pioneer days and a fitting illus- 
tration of the architecture of a past 
generation. It is said of Mr. King that 
in a single day he felled the timber on 
his own farm, hauled it to his own mill, 
where it was sawed into lumber, and 
built to completion a lathed and plas- 
tered house of no mean dimensions. 
Of such stern, resolute and determined 
stuff were the sturdy pioneers of central 
New York state, originally from Corn- 
wall, England. 

Two sons were born to Andrew and 
Eunice King Langdon—John Le Droit, 
born December 15, 1806, and Jervis in 
1808. They were left half orphans by 
the death of their father when they were 
five and three years old respectively. 
Le Droit was given a home with his 
uncle, Major Amos King, a leading 
farmer of his mother’s native place, 
New Marlboro, Massachusetts, with 
whom he remained until reaching his 
majority. He was named after Major 
John Le Droit de Baptiste de Bussey, 
an exile from France during the Revolu- 
tion, and who became the third hus- 
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band of the widow of John Langdon 
of Dover, New York, the great grand- 
father -of the subject of this sketch. 
Mrs. De Bussey was a lady of culture, 
refinement and rare intelligence as well 
as marked distinction in her time. It 
was said of her by way of indicating her 
admitted superiority, that she wore 
mitts and kept a servant—luxuries that 
country folks at that time did not in- 
dulge in generally. Major and Mrs. De 
Bussey were buried in private grounds 
that are exclusively occupied by repre- 
sentatives of the Langdon and King 
families, about a mile from the village 
of Vernon, New York. 

On the twenty-ninth of January, 1829, 
John Le Droit Langdon was married to 
Jerusha Stillman of Colebrook, Con- 
necticut, and soon after became inter- 
ested in several stage lines, as his father 
had before him, making his home at 
Catlins tavern, an old time New Eng- 
land hostelery at New Marlboro, Massa- 
chusetts, which is still standing on the 
very apex of the Berkshire Hills, so 
solid and seemingly as enduring as the 
day it was completed, if not so artistic 
architecturally as are the structures of 
the present day. It was constructed in 
the old-time fashion of exposed hewn 
timber, wrought nails, large open fire- 
places and riven shingles. It has with- 
stood the storms and vicissitudes of one 
hundred and fifty years and gives prom- 
ise of lasting as much longer. This 
house was the birthplace of Andrew 
Langdon, the subject of this sketch, an 
event that occurred on the second of 
April, 1835. The family left New Marl- 
boro and spent some time at the old 
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family homestead in Vernon, New York, 
where and in that vicinity Mr. Langdon 
engaged in a diversity of enterprises, in- 
cluding farming, merchandising, lumber- 
ing, milling, etc., etc., with alternate suc- 
cess and misfortune. His life was one of 
many trials and disappointments, but 
he always maintained an excellent rep- 
utation for high character and strict in- 
tegrity in all business affairs, and never 
failed to meet all obligations with one 
hundred cents where a dollar was re- 
quired. He died at Belmont, New York, 
November 19, 1861, and it was justly and 
truthfully said of him by, his friends and 
neighbors that “one of nature’s noble- 
men had passed away.” 

The early years of Andrew Langdon 
were chiefly spent on a farm at Oneida, 
New York, adjoining the premises of the 
sect known as “the Community.” His 
education was such as could be ob- 
tained at the common schools in the 
winter months, supplemented with a few 
terms in the village academy, and still 
later at Lenox academy, in Massachu- 
setts. While attending the last named 
school he boarded with his uncle, Samuel 
D. Crosby, doing the usual chores about 
a farmhouse for his board and lodg- 
ing, thereby forming habits of industry, 
promptness and frugality that are an 
important discipline to young men. 
While a student he made it a point 
never to be late at school or miss a 
recitation, no matter how much he was 
required to do at home or however in- 
clement the weather might be. During 
one of his vacations, Mr. Langdon made 
his first visit to the city of New York, to 
attend the great World’s Exposition of 
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1853. A portion of the journey was 
made on foot, walking from his home to 
Stockbridge, a distance of seven miles, 
where railway transportation was taken 
to Hudson, and thence by river boat to 
the metropolis. The round trip was 
made in five days, during which time 
a vast amount of sight-seeing was in- 
dulged in, and broader and larger ideas 
of the world and its possibilities ob- 
tained by the young student at a total 
cost of $5.98. His then scanty purse 
would not justify lavish outlay or the 
indulgence in luxuries that could as 
well be dispensed with, and the ex- 
penditures of the trip illustrate a char- 
acteristic which has ever been promi- 
nent in Mr. Langdon’s career in later 
years—to pay his own way in the world 
and always to gauge his expenses with 
reference to his income and ability to 
pay. This is a trait that with ordinary 
good fortune will lead to reasonable 
success. In reversing the rule, many 
have trodden the road of failure and 
disappointment. 

After completing his education at 
Lenox academy in 1854, Mr. Langdon 
cast about for business employment. 
He had no heritage other than a strong 
constitution, a determined purpose and 
the courage that wins success in life. 
He knew that he must rely upon his own 
resources and he went forth into the 
business world resolved to do well ‘his 
part in the battle of life. His first 
venture was as a clerk and assistant 
bookkeeper in a country store kept by 
his uncle, Jervis Langdon, at Philips- 
ville, now Belmont, Allegany county, 
New York. Mr. Jervis Landgon was at 
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that time one of the most prominent bus- 
iness men in western New York, and was 
one of the largest manufacturers in the 
lumber trade. His milling’and lumber- 
ing was done on an immense scale and 
required a great number of men as well 
as large capital. It is said that in 
one day he loaded and shipped one 
hundred cars, which is an indication of 
his enormous business. Mr. Langdon 
was known in later years as an extensive 
coal dealer and was regarded as one 
of the magnates in this important in- 
dustry, with headquarters at Elmira, 
New York. He was the father of the 
wife of Mr. Samuel L. Clemens, known 
to the world as Mark Twain, and also 
of General Charles J. Langdon, presi- 
dent of J. Langdon & Company (in- 
corporated). It was, perhaps, fortun- 
ate that the subject of our sketch began 
his business career with so distinguished 
a tutor. Upon reaching Belmont, 
young Langdon found that his avail- 
able resources had dwindled to seventy- 
seven cents, which was all that was 
left of the scanty fund with which he 
set out from his Massachusetts home 
for his new field of labor in western 
New York. He therefore practically 
and really began his business career at 
the foot of the ladder. He had com- 
pleted his education so far as he de- 
sired, or at least was able, to pursue 
his studies, and now business claimed 
his attention. He remained a year in 
the employment of his uncle, and then 
served another year in a similar ca- 
pacity with the firm of T. N. Perkins & 
Company of the same village, and then 
he formed a copartnership with his 
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father, under the firm name of J. L. and 

A. Langdon, to carry on the business 
of hardware merchants and bankers, 
which was continued at Belmont until 
the death of the senior member of the 
concern in 1861. This association of 
father and son in business affairs was 
not only reasonably prosperous but it 
was eminently pleasant, agreeable and 
harmonious. No two brothers ever 
wrought more fraternally and with 
greater accord than did the members 
of this copartnership. No separate ac- 
counts were ever kept of their respective 
interests, all profits and losses being 
shared in common, each one feeling 
that his own gain was the others advan- 
tage. Neither father or son ever drank 
spirituous or malt liquors or used to- 
bacco in any form. 

After the death of his father, Andrew 
Langdon continued the business in which 
they had been engaged alone, with grati- 
fying success. The civil war, then in 
progress, gave a stimulus to his trade, 
as it did tothe business of the country 
generally. Money was plenty, prices 
advanced and the young merchant and 
banker seemed to be swept along by the 
tide that leads to fortune. Mr. Lang- 
don was among the list who were drafted 
for service in the army, but he could not 
leave his growing business without seri- 
ous detriment, therefore he accepted the 
alternative condition of contributing the 

* amount required by the government and 
remained at home. 

In 1861 Mr: Langdon suffered a loss in 
the destruction of his store by fire, which 
was speedily replaced with a substantial 
brick structure, one of the first erected in 








Belmont. This was done during the war, 
and to demonstrate his patriotism, he 
caused a conspicuous flag-staff to. be 
placed upon the building, from which 
the stars and stripes were unfurled 
whenever any encouraging news came 
from the front, in those anxious days. 
This signal of victory to the Union arms 
became so well known and recognized 
in that region that on one occasion an 
old farmer seeing the flag waving in the 
breeze, walked to the village, a distance 
of two miles, and said he had seen the 
familiar signal. of good news from his 
home, and had come to hear the cheer- 
ing report. This national emblem and 
symbol of freedom is now used on 
proper occasions to decorate Mr. Lang- 
don’s private residence on North street 
in Buffalo. 

In 1863, with a laudable desire to en- 
large his business operations, he was 
interested with his uncle, Jervis Langdon, 
in the construction and operation of 
a rolling mill at Spuyten Duyvel, New 
York. The venture, however, did not 
meet the expectations of the projectors, 
and the enterprise was abandoned with 
loss rather than profit. ‘The petroleum 
development in Pennsylvania was about 
this time attracting the attention of the 
country, and Mr. Langdon, with many 
others, contracted the oil fever. After 
disposing of his business at Belmont he 
went directly to Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
in 1865, and established a private bank. 
The venture was oné of experience rather 
than profit, and in 1870 he entered upon 
his life business—the production and 
handling of coal—in connection with 
his uncle, Jervis Langdon, with whom a 
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copartnership was formed for this pur- 
pose. The concern engaged to handle 
the coal of the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal company over the lines of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, under the style 
of the Baltimore Coal & Union Rail- 
road company, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. This enter- 
prise not only promised success, but as- 
sured it as well, and a prosperous and 
profitable business was conducted for 
about a year, when Mr. Langdon formed 
a copartnership with J. J. Albright, jr., 
under the name of Langdon, Albright & 
Company, and made a specialty of 
shipping coal to the west. Hitherto 
but little anthracite had found its way 
west except by the lakes, and this firm 
were the pioneers in this trade. The 
first considerable shipment by all-rail 
to Chicago was made by them in 1872. 
This trade has steadily increased, and 
Mr. Langdon, either alone or in com- 
pany with others, has successfully fol- 
lowed it to the present time. He has 
made the western trade a specialty, 
sending most of his product in that 
direction. His present company has a 
branch office at Chicago, and much of 
the coal that reaches that city is con- 
igned to Andrew Langdon & Company. 

Mr. Langdon found time to devote 
to other business affairs than the coal 
trade. Entrusting the details of his 
coal interests to his associates, he spent 
several years in Washington where he 
was the principal owner of Le Droit 
park, Le Droit building, Chauncey 
building and other real estate. He 
was concerned with Senator John Sher- 
man in the ownership of valuable prop- 
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erty on Columbia Heights, and was 
also interested in the banking business 
at the capital. 

After nine years spent in Washington, 
Mr. Langdon went to Buffalo, New 
York, in 1881, and again gave his chief 
attention to the coal business, organ- 
izing the firm of Andrew Langdon & Co. 
The concern has control by ownership 
or leasehold of Pennsylvania mines 
having a productive capacity of a mil- 
lion tons per annum. In 1885, Mr. 
Sumner W. White and Mr. Charles R. 
Heneage, two trusted employés, were 
admitted to the copartnership, and the 
business enlarged and extended. 

Mr. Langdon is preéminently a man 
of business. He possesses untiring en- 
ergy, and indomitable will, an excellent 
judgment of men and affairs, and has 
almost an intuitive knowledge of the 
means to be employed to secure success. 
Promptness and fidelity in all business 
engagements have ever been adhered to, 
and thereby he has always enjoyed thie 
highest financial credit. Losses and re- 
verses may annoy, but they do not dis- 
courage him. The great accident at 
the Enterprise mine, in Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, in 1884, which would 
overwhelm a less resolute person, was 
met and overcome by Mr. Langdon 
with heroic determination. To repair 
the damage required the expenditure 
of seventy-five thousand dollars, be- 
sides other costs and losses, but his 
trusted bankers stood bravely by him, 
knowing the stern stuff of which he is 
made. Mr. Langdon has reached the 
front rank in business affairs by his 
own unaided efforts. He is essentially 































a self-made man in its strictest sense. 
He has secured his rightful position as 
one of the leaders in the great coal in- 
dustry of the country by painstaking 
effort, persistent application to business 
and honest methods. He has no aspira- 
tion for public office and has wasted no 
time in vain endeavors to gain public 
position. 

Mr. Langdon was married on the 
twenty-ninth of August, 1866, to Alice 
Blunt Woodward. It is a noteworthy 
fact that Mrs. Langdon can trace her 
genealogy to the early settlers of New 
Castle, where the Langdons were prom- 
inent people. She is a lineal descend- 
ant of Miles Standish, and a well 
preserved record shows the genealogy 
of each generation from the time of the 
famous Pilgrim to the present day. The 
Blunts, from whom Mrs. Langdon ob- 
tains a portion of her name, were dis- 
tinguished citizens of New Castle. Wil- 
liam Blunt, the ancestor of the family, 
came from England in 1634, and branches 
thereof became scattered all through 
New England. Rev. John Blunt of New 
Castle was one of the most eminent 
divines of his time, and his memory is 
still revered by the present generation 
of that old seaport town. Several of 
his immediate descendants became fa- 
mous shipmasters, one family rearing 
five sea captains. One of these had the 
distinguished honor of bearing the helm 
of the craft that carried Washington 
across the Delaware, and he is con- 
spicuously shown in the popular en- 
graving that adorns the walls of many 
households of the father of his country 
struggling through the broken ice of the 
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turbulent river during the inclement sea- 
son of winter. Oliver Cromwell Blunt 
was another distinguished member of 
this family. An incident at his chris- 
tening is worthy of note. His father 
was a noted character. He was withal 
a zealous patriot. It had been deter- 
mined, after due deliberation, to name 
the child William, but the preacher who 
officiated on the occasion leaned to roy- 
alty and delivered a sermon expressive 
of his sentiments, in which Cromwell 
was denounced as a revolutionist. When 
the child was handed up for the cere- 
mony, the name Oliver Cromwell was 
given. Struck with amazement, the 
preacher inquired: “What did you 
say?’’ possibly hoping, at least, that 
he misunderstood the name, when the 
irated father exclaimed with emphasis 
and in thunder tones, to the amusement 
of the audience, Oliver Cromwell, and 
the babe was christened as directed, 
much to the chagrin of the confused 
preacher. Hence the name Oliver 
Cromwell Blunt, that became so well 
and favorably known thereafter. 

From this stock has Mrs. Langdon de- 
scended. They were worthy ancestors, 
and the lineage has been an honorable 
one to the present generation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon have had five children 
born to them—two sons and three 
daughters—viz.: John Le Droit, born 
September 13, 1867; Ellen Eliza, born 
August 17, 1869; William Chauncey, 
born September 24, 1871; Bessie Cur- 
tis, born June 27, 1874, and Mary 
Wheelock, born June 5, 1878. The lat- 
ter died August 21, 1878. 

Mr. Langdon has been identified with 
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a diversity of business enterprises other 
than the coal industry. He was one of 
the incorporators and a director in the 
First National Bank of Angelica, New 
York; a director in the Miners’ Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co. of Shamokin, Pennsyl- 
vania ; a director in the McIntyre Coal 
company; an incorporator and director 
in the Citizens’ National Bank of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; is now 


director in the Buffalo and Southwest- 


ern railroad ; a director in the Buffalo 
Brush Electric Light company ; presi- 
dent of the Crescent Coal company; cu- 
rator in the Buffalo Fine Arts academy ; 
councilman in the Buffalo Historical 
society. He is the principal owner of 
the Enterprise Colliery at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania ; Grassy Island colliery, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; and the Cres- 
cent Coal Company, What Cheer, 
Mr. Langdon’s coal business has 


Iowa. 
grown upon his hands, so that he often 
has difficulty in securing transportation 
for the want of cars to move the pro- 


duct of his mihes. He has recently 
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prevailed upon the railway authorities 
to permit him to furnish cars of his own, 
and he is now having three hundred 
constructed with a capacity of twenty- 
five tons each. Even these increased 
facilities will hardly meet the require- 
ments of his traffic beyond the present 
year at the rate his business is growing. 

Mr. Langdon is still in the prime of 
life, with a vigorous constitution that 
gives promise of many years of use- 
ful employment in the future. Notwith- 
standing his business success, which 
promises a competence for the necessi- 
ties of himself and family in the future, 
he has, like a prudent man, made provis- 
ion for unforseen contingencies with an 
insurance of seventy thousand dollars 
upon his life, which has been in force 
since 1857. Mr. Langdon has mingled 
the needful amount of pleasure and 
recreation with business engagements, 
visiting Europe in 1874 and making a 
tour through Mexico in 1878. 


Francis F. FARGO. 
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BANKS AND BANKERS OF BUFFALO. 


THE banking institutions of Buffalo 
are alike indispensably necessary to its 
commercial interests and usefulness, and 
are also the laudable pride of its citi- 
zens. They will compare favorably with 
the most worthy that may be found any- 
where in the country, being character- 
ized by excellent management and high 
standing. It can probably be said with 
most perfect truth and accuracy of state- 
ment that there have been fewer bank 
failures in Buffalo than in any other city 
of its size, a state of affairs reflecting 
the greatest credit on those upon whom 
its financial affairs and integrity have 
rested—a condition lending power, added 
reach and importance to its commerce 
and general business course. Of course, 
Buffalo has had its experience in and 
felt the effects with all the older cities 
of state and “wild cat” banks, a date 
when “banks sprung up like the mush- 
rooms of a summer’s night, and proved 
as unsubstantial and as perishing.”’ The 
speculative tendencies of ’36 were doubt- 
less largely due to the state of the cur- 
rency at that time, and “street rates” 
of interest were from three to five per 
cent. per month, but_as Buffalo is a little 
nearer the north pole than many other 
cities, she eventually and readily righted 
herself and proved true to the magnet 
of financial soundness and honor, and 
its bankers have been satisfied with 


quarterly dividends of four to five per 
cent. 

The Bank of Attica is the oldest in 
Buffalo or Erie county, it having been 
founded in the village of Attica in 1836, 
where it continued to do business for 
six years, and its officers having been 
successful there they looked about for 
more extended fields of operation, and 
removed to Buffalo in the spring of 
1842. In 1850 the bank was reorgan- 
ized and incorporated under the gen- 
eral laws of the state. Its capital then 
was $160,000. Its board of directors 
comprised some of the best known and 
ablest business men of the city—G. B. 
Rich, A. J. Rich, John S. Ganson, Hor- 
ace and Hamilton White, none of whom, 
however, are now living. Its capital has 
since been increased to $250,000. Of all 
similar institutions in existence at the 
time of its formation, it is the only one 
which now survives. During the fifty 
odd years since it was organized in the 
village of Attica, there have been but 
few changes in the management of its 
affairs. In 1857 and 1861, when bank- 
ing prospects were far from encourag- 
ing, its stockholders and depositors 
never for a moment lost faith in its 
ability to safely outride the storms, and 
its solid, substantial standing of to-day 
is evidence that their confidence was 
not misplaced. Its business conduct 
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has been both liberal and conservative, 
and for many years it paid to its stock- 
holders quarterly dividends of four per 
cent. 

Another meritorious banking house 
which had its origin in a village atmos- 
phere, but whose growth required a 
wider scope, is the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ National bank. It was first 
organized as a state bank in the village 
of Batavia in 1840, and by special act 
of the legislature removed to Buffalo in 
1850. lt continued business as a state 
bank until 1864, when it ceased to exist 
as such, and the present Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ National bank took its place. 
This bank carries on its business in about 
the same way and manner of ‘other “dis- 
count” banks, but it has associated with 
it one distinctive feature and one marked 
characteristic that no other bank in 
America has or ever will have, viz.: 


HON. ELBRIDGE GERRY SPAULDING, 


its president, was the author of the legal 
tender act and greenback currency. On 
the twenty-eighth of December, 1861, 
the banks and the treasury of the United 
States suspended specie payments. Two 
days later Mr. Spaulding, representative 
at that time of New York, the chairman 
of the ways and means committee, in- 
troduced in the house the legal tender 
act, which passed both houses, and was 
approved by President Lincoln Febru- 
ary 25, 1862. This act authorized the 
issue of greenbacks, devised as a war 
measure, but ever since found to be a 
very convenient and a very desirable 
form of currency. Elbridge Gerry 
Spaulding was named “for” Hon. El- 
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bridge Gerry, who was a neighbor and 
friend of the father of Mr. Spaulding. 
It seems fitting that these names should 
be thus associated, for Elbridge Gerry 
was as prominent and well known in 
national affairs as is Mr. Spaulding as a 
banker, capitalist and millionaire. Mr. 
Gerry, born in 1744, died in 1814, and 
filled many places of great responsi- 
bility and high ‘position within those 
dates. 'He graduated from Harvard 
college—member of the legislature of 
Massachusetts in‘ 1773—and was ap- 
pointed on the committee of corre- 
spondence 1776 to 1785; a delegate to 
the Continental congress, and a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence as 
well as.the articles. of confederation; a 
member of the convention whieh framed 
the constitution of the: United -States; 
presidential elector‘in 1793;- representa- 
tive in the Federal congress from.1789 
to 1793; 1797 minister to France; 1804 
presidential elector; governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1810 and 1811, and in 1813 
was elected vice-president of the United 
States,with James Madison as President. 
Mr. Spaulding was born February 24, 
1809, at Summer Hill, Cayuga county, 
New York. His parents were Edward 
and Mehitable Goodrich Spaulding, the 
mother being a most true, devoted, 
worthy and exemplary person, the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman. 
The Spauldings have been a family 
noted for the very best of common 
sense, good judgment and intelligence, 
and many of them have risen high in 
the walks of life and made their im- 
press on and in the localities and com- 
munities where they lived; but few have 
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failed to do this and to be thus regarded, 

while some of them have been of wide- 
spread influence and national reputation. 
Edward Spaulding was a brave and reli- 
able soldier in the war of the revolu- 
tion, in which he served four years, 
while Levi, his father, shared in the 
‘dangers and privations of the memora- 
ble battle of Bunker Hill, and partook, 
likewise, of its glory and renown. In 
his address in Philadelphia, at the cen- 
tennial anniversary, 1876—of which fur- 
ther mention is herein made—Mr.Spauld- 
ing said: ‘“ We assemble here with rev- 
erence and gratitude to join this vast 
assembly in paying proper tribute to 
the heroic men who achieved American 
independence. I revere and 
honor the patriotic fathers of 1776 for 
organizing the thirteen English colonies 
into an independent union for self-de- 
fense, resulting in successful resistance 
to the civil and military oppressions of 
King George the Third.” 

The family originated with Edward 
Spaulding, who came from England 
about the time of the Puritans, and set- 
tled at Hingham, Massachusetts, in 
1630. This early representative of the 
race seems to have been a man of 
strong, decided character and worth— 
such a man as was needed and made 
use of by the country in those initial 
days. 

Elbridge Gerry Spaulding was a prom- 
ising boy from the start, and his long, 
laborious and useful life in and services 
to his native state and the country are 
ample evidence that nature kept her 
word and fulfilled her promise. His 
early years were passed in obtaining 
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an education at the Auburn academy, 
where he made the most of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him until he reached 
the age of twenty, when he started out 
with a fixed purpose to make for him- 
self a fitting placé and position in the 
world and to receive from it merited 
recognition and mention. At this 
time, having decided to follow profes- 
sional life, and having chosen the law, 
he entered the office of Fitch & Dibble, 
at Batavia, New York. The young man 
had to depend upon his own resources, 
but he was made of more substantial 
material than the “stuff”? that dreams 
are made of, and the texture of the ar- 
ticle soon became apparent. He taught 
school in the winter, and during the first 
two years of his studying also acted as 
assistant to the county clerk or recorder 
in order to secure the necessary finan- 
cial means to pay his board and other 
expenses. At the expiration of two 
years with Fitch & Dibble, he, in 1832, 
entered the. law office of Hon. Harvey 
Putnam of Attica, giving here to pro- 
fessional preparation another two years 
of close, hard, successful study and ap- 
plication, and was admitted to practice 
in the court of common pleas of Gene- 
see county in 1834. Almost immedi- 
ately after this he went to Buffalo, there 
entering the law office of Potter & Bab- 
cock, then a leading firm, still continu- 
ing his studies and commenced prac- 
tice. In 1836 he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the supreme court of the state of 
New York as solicitor in the court of 
chancery, and in 1839 as counselor of 
the supreme court and in the court of 
chancery. On his admission to the su- 








preme court, he formed a partnership 
first with George R. Babcock and after- 
wards with Heman B. Potter. He con- 
tinued this up to 1844, at which time 
the partnership was dissolved, when he 
formed a connection with Hon. John 
Ganson—this relationship continued for 
four years—their business all the time 
being large and extensive. Previous to 
this, in 1836, he had been appointed 
city clerk of Buffalo; in 1841 he was 
elected an alderman, and in 1847 mayor 
of Buffalo, the duties and responsibilities 
of these various positions having been 
discharged with universal approval and 
acceptability. While alderman he served 
as chairman of the finance committee, 
and during his administration as mayor 
of the city many measures of great im- 
portance and utility were enacted on his 
recommendation and through his influ- 
ence. He also took an active part in 
the adoption by the state of the Erie 
and Ohio basins for enlarging the facili- 
ties of lake and canal commerce at Buf- 
falo. He was instrumental in the organi- 
zation of the Buffalo Gaslight company 
for the lighting of the city and the adop- 
tion of an extensive system ot sewerage. 
In 1853 he was elected state treasurer 
of New York. His learning, intelligence 
and keen insight into and knowledge of 
public affairs attracted attention, and the 
next yeaf, 1848, found him in the state 
assembly, and the following year his 
abilities were needed in a wider field 
and in another direction. His district 
now sent him as its representative to the 
Thirty-first congress and again to the 
Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh con- 
From his first entrance into 


gresses. 
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congress he took front rank. It was 
during his first term there that the mem- 
orable contest for the speakership of the 
house took place between Howell Cobb 
of Georgia and Robert C. Winthrop of 
Massachusetts. It lasted four weeks, 
Mr. Cobb finally being successful, Mr. 
Spaulding voting unchangingly for Mr. 
Winthrop. It was during the Thirty- 
sixth congress that the government was 
forced into the most gigantic struggle 
known in modern times—the war for the 
Union, the crushing of a great rebellion 
without financial means to meet the ex- 
igencies of the undertaking. Lincoln 
stood firm and erect in the foreground; 
back of him were Chase, Stanton, Welles 
and Seward (all with their hands in a 
manner tied); back of them all, but 
rapidly and grandly coming to the front, 
was E.G.Spaulding, “ the father of green- 
backs,” with his ‘‘legal tender act.” In 
his address at the meeting of the Bank- 
ers’ association at the International ex- 
position in Philadelphia, May 30, 1876, 
entitled ““One Hundred Years of Progress 
in the Business of Banking,” Mr. Spauld- 
ing thus refers to these times and meas- 
ures: “At the breaking out of the re- 
bellion in 1861, the government of the 
United States had no national institu- 
tion to resort to like the Bank of Eng- 
land or the Bank of France for aid to 
sustain the Union army and navy. It 
had only a barren sub-treasury, which 
in every effort of the government to 
make loans was known to be antago- 
nistic to the customary commercial ope- 
rations of the state banks. The sub- 
treasury was in no way connected with 
clearing-house operations, and could not 
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check on the banks for government dis- 
bursements, and if the government bor- 
rowed money onits bonds from the banks 
the money had to be paid into the sub- 
treasury in gold and silver coin or treas- 
ury notes, which at once weakened the 
bank reserves and tended to disturb the 
whole financial business of the country. 
The sub-treasury law was a positive ob- 
stacle to a successful management of 
the finances in the great war then in 
progress to maintain the Union.” Two 
important loan acts were passed at the 
extra session of congress in July and 
August, 1861, authorizing a loan of 
$250,000,000. The government was 
without any national paper currency to 
circulate as money, and Mr. Chase was 
not then favorable to the issue of legal 
tender notes. He, however, was in favor 


of a national currency under the author- 
ity of the United States, and recom- 
mended the “National Bank” act. He 
referred, in his annual report in Decem- 
ber, 1861, to the exigencies of the case 
and the obstacles surrounding the situ- 


ation. This report had, in its disposal 
by congress, the usual reference to the 
sub-committee of ways and means, of 
which Mr. Spaulding was chairman. 
Mr. Spaulding applied to Mr. Chase 
for the draft of a bill to carry into ef- 
fect the plan of a national bank in ac- 
cordance with his recommendations. 
Mr. Chase had not prepared any bill, 
and requested Mr. Spaulding to prepare 
ene as soon as might be done. He ac- 
cordingly did so. It met with much 
opposition, so much antagonism being 
manifested that it became apparent that 
it could not then pass without a long 
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and tedious discussion, consuming much 
valuable and important time. The ex- 
penses of the government were running 
on at a fearful rate and the treasury was 
nearly empty, and it became certain 
that the bill could not pass in time to 
meet the gigantic expenses of the war. 
It was, therefore, for the time being, 
laid aside. There was an imperative 
necessity for a national circulating me- 
dium, as well as immediate available 
means to sustain the army and navy in 
the prosecution of the war. The state 
banks and sub-treasury suspended specie 
payments. The notes of these banks 
became uncurrent money, and, at best, 
had only a local character and credit. 
This situation of affairs existing, Mr. 
Spaulding at once introduced into the 
house of representatives the legal ten- 
der act. On introducing it, he stated 
that it was a temporary “war measure,” 
a measure of ecessity and not of choice, 
and that it would at once insure a loan 
to the government without interest and 
a national currency. The real purpose 
and object of the legal tender act was 
to fund the debt incurred for war ex- 
penses. The title of the act very fully 
expressed its object, “An act to author- 
ize the issue of United States notes and 
for the redemption and funding thereof, 
and for funding the floating debt of the 
United States.” In the opening remarks 
Mr. Spaulding said : ‘‘ The demand notes 
put in circulation would meet the pres- 
ent exigencies of the government in the 
discharge of its existing liabilities to 
the army, navy and contractors and for 
supplies, material and munitions of war. 
These notes would find their way into 
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all the channels of trade among the 
people, and as they accumulate in the 
hands of capitalists they would ex- 
change them for the six per cent. 
twenty years bonds.” The first legal 
tender act for $150,000,000 was passed 
and approved by President Lincoln 
February 25, 1862; the second act for 
$150,000,000 was passed and approved 
July 11, 1862. 
This currency did not grow out of 
industry and production, and was not, 
therefore, a legitimate commercial cur- 
rency. It sprung from the dire neces- 
sity of a gigantic civil war. It was debt 
created in the absence of ready means. 
It was the evidence of want and waste 
of war. The government had no gold 
or other products of industry on hand 
with which to redeem it. It was simply 
a temporary war currency. During the 
war we were obliged to accept it, but 
with a view to get rid of it as soon as 
possible on the return of peace. It 
was, by the original acts, made con- 
vertible into a six per cent. gold bond, 
which was a practical redemption, and 
an easy and natural mode of getting rid 
of the evil effects of this redundant and 
unnatural currency. In February, 1863, 
the national currency bank bill, as pre- 
pared by Mr. Spaulding in December, 
1861, after some alterations and amend- 
ments, was reported from the finance 
committee to the senate by John Sher- 
man. The debate upon it was opened 
on the ninth and continued from day to 
day until the twelfth, when it was passed 
by the vote—yeas, twenty-three; nays, 
twenty-one. The bill, as it passed the 
senate, was sent to the house on the 
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twelfth. On the nineteenth it was taken 
up for consideration. Mr. Spaulding 
opened the debate in a lengthy speech 
in favor of the bill. It passed the house. - 
on the twentieth by seventy-eight yeas, 
sixty-four nays. The opening speech of 
Mr. Spaulding in favor of the legal ten- 
der act was one of great ability and 
exhaustive, showing the imperative ne- 
cessity of the measure to sustain the 
army and the navy. It was the first 
official exposition of the necessity of 
the legal tender notes as a war measure, 
the constitutionality of that measure and 
a full statement of the grounds on which 
it should be supported in order to pro- 
vide the necessary means. Opponents 
of the measure criticised it, but the po- 
sitions. he took never have been suc- 
cessfully controverted, and it stands to- 
day as one of the best arguments in 
favor of legal tender fundable notes 
that has ever been presented. It had 
great influence in carrying the bill 
through congress. Speaking of this, 
Charles Sumner, in a letter to Mr. 
Spaulding, date of August 3, 1869, said: 
“In all our early financial trials, while 
the war was most menacing, you held a 
position of great trust, giving you op- 
portunity and knowledge. The first you 
used at the time most patriotically, and 
the second you use now in preparing a 
financial history of the war for the in- 
struction of the country.” The “his- 
tory” referred to by Mr. Sumner was a 
work published at Buffalo in 1869 by 
Mr. Spaulding, entitled ‘History of the 
Legal Tender Paper Money Issued Dur- 
ing the Great Rebellion.’ It is a work 
of great interest and importance on this 
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subject, and is a valuable contribution 
to the financial literature and history of 
the country, being alike creditable to the 
head‘and heart of its author. It may 
be said without prejudice or discour- 
tesy that no citizen of the country is 
better qualified to speak or write on this 
topic. In fact, all his utterances on 
finance have great weight with finan- 
ciers throughout the country. In the 
address referred to before the Bankers’ 
association at Philadelphia, in 1876, he 
displays a knowledge of banking and 
banking institutions that at once as- 
sures the reader that “he speaks as 
one having authority.” The amount 
and kind of information there pre- 
sented are both astonishing and valu- 
able. He stands in the front rank of 
the best financiers of the day. Evena 
quarter of a century ago, so able and 
sound were his views on finance consid- 
ered, that President Lincoln, when Sec- 
retary Chase resigned his secretaryship 
of the treasury to become chief-justice, 
said: “If the state of New York was 
not already represented as it is in the 
cabinet by Mr. Seward, I should at once 
send for Mr. Spaulding and tender him 
the responsible position of secretary of 
the treasury.” No better endorsement 
could be asked for, or had, if asked for, 
as it is well known that Mr. Lincoln 
seemed to have a “gift” for selecting 
men—that he never made a mistake in 
this particular; that a man, when actu- 
ally measured, was really as high, broad 
and large in every way as Mr. Lincoln 
said he was. Mr. Spaulding has in his 
possession, as a memento and interest- 
ing reminder of his active and useful 
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services in congress, the original draft 
of the bill creating the legal tender act. 
This is a hasty glance at the life of Mr. 
Spaulding, but there is much.of interest 
and much that commands our respect 
and admiration. His marked individu- 
ality and strong character stand out as 
in das relief from whatever point viewed 
or from whatever direction approached. 
Hither the young man, starting out to 
do battle in life, may turn for encourage- 
ment and assurance, and in laudable 
aspiration, high endeavor and ennobling 
living, he will find an accepted and ap- 
proved model. The manin middle and 
mature years can come here for safe and 
secure anchorage, and he whose feet 
are tending down the slope of time can 
turn his eyes hither and catch in their 
upward glance the mellow, consoling 
sunlight playing in beauty and warmth 
around the scenes of a well spent life. 
As a young man at the academy, he 
realized the importance and value of 
education, and improved well his oppor- 
tunities. Entering upon the work of 
life, he did not undervalue industry, pa- 
tience, perseverance, thoroughness, hon- 
esty and uprightness of life and motive. 
As a lawyer he was painstaking, care- 
ful, rendering honest, intelligent service 
to clients and winning the respect and 
esteem of bar and bench. As a legisla- 
tor and statesman, he has shown him- 
self to be possessed of abilities of a high 
order—broad, intelligent and enlight- 
ened of view, of a mind and grasp com- 
prehending the needs and welfare of the 
whole country, and a heart large and 
warm enough to embrace it in its en- 
tirety. His services to the country at, 








perpaps, the most critical period of its 
existence, will not be overlooked, nor is 
it possible to overestimate them. His 
service, his experience, intelligence, 
knowledge of public affairs and measures, 
are varied and valuable and have contri- 
buted of their plentitude when high 
and statesmanlike thinking and acting 
were demanded. As a citizen he has 
always been greatly respected and emi- 
nently useful, and there is probably no 
man in Buffalo whose opinions as to 
public interests and affairs have greater 
weight, and in its banking and financial 
matters he has been a conspicuous fig- 
ure nearly half a century. On his first 
coming to Buffalo he was made presi- 
dent of the bank of which he is now at 
the head. In public improvements, 
charitable and benevolent enterprises 
and institutions, he has always been 
active. He is a life member of the 
Young Men’s association ; member of 
the Buffalo Historical society ; of the 
Society of Natural Sciences; of the 
Buffalo Club ; president of the Interna- 
tional Bridge company; director in 
street railroads of Buffalo and a stock- 
holder in a number of banks. 

Although approaching seventy-nine 
years of age, he is yet in full physical 
health, sprightly and elastic of step and 
his mind clear and strong. Having been 
so long in active life and business pur- 
suits, he daily gives personal attention 
to his large business interests. He has 
a beautiful country seat at “ River 
Lawn,” on Grand Island, where he 
finds much pleasure and enjoyment. 
It can be said of him that he has made 
a success of life—successful in attaining 
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to high place and position, successful 


in accumulating many millions of honest 
dollars, and successful in winning the 
respect and confidence of the com- 
munity at large. In politics he has 
been Whig and Republican, and has 
filled important offices in each party— 
been a member of the national commit- 
tee which had in charge the convention 
that nominated Lincoln, with whom he 
was on terms of great personal intimacy, 
and by whom he was greatly appreciated 
and valued. Inthe house of represen- 
tatives he served on its most important 
committees in association with such 
men as Sherman, Thad. Stevens, Mor- 
rill and Grow. Also on the committee 
on foreign relations. He opposed the 
Missouri compromise in 1854 ; took an 
active part in the organization of the 
Republican party; for several years 
was a member of the state central com- 
mittee, and, in 1860, was an active 
member of the congressional commit- 
tee in conducting the political cam- 
paign, which resulted in the election of 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. 
Now, still useful, he looks back over all 
these years, nearly sixty, of unceasing 
activity with the approval of his fellow- 
men, his conscience and his God. 
Second in date of organization and 
opening for business, but second to none 
in Buffalo, or, indeed in the country, for 
high standing, the very best of manage- 
ment, respect and confidence ‘in com- 
mercial circles, desire and ambition to 
meet the proper and legitimate neces- 
sities of the business community, is the 
Marine bank 
It was organized July 8, 1850, with 













































$170,000 capital, but three months later 
than the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
National bank before mentioned. Its 
capital at the present time is $200,000, 
and its surplus nearly $300,000, which 
is ample evidence of the soundness of 
its condition. It originally had but 
eight stockholders and the stock has 
always been held by few persons. 
None of those who were present to look 
upon and welcome its birth are now 
living, but its management fell-to good 
hands and upon broad and capable 
shoulders, and its subsequent career has 
been as prosperous and meritorious as its 
founding was auspicious. In this con- 
nection some one has said of this bank : 
“The success of the institution, fore- 
shadowed by the somewhat prophetic 
resolution adopted by the board of 
directors a few months after it com- 
menced doing business, has ever since 
been realized.” ‘‘ Resolved, that the 
fifteenth days of August and February, 
be dividend days, and upon those days, 
a dividend be declared of ten per cent. 
per annum.” From the start, its busi- 
ness has been both highly successful 
and creditable, but the most success- 
ful period of its existence has been 
during the last eighteen years, when 
its net average annual profits have 
exceeded twenty-two per cent. on its 


capital stock. During this period of 
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honorable record, its chief executive 


has been 
STEPHEN M. CLEMENT. 


He was born in the town of Manlius, 
Onondaga county, New York, February 
26, 1825. After obtaining such educa- 
tion as could be afforded by the district 
schools of the time and place, in 1841, 
when sixteen years old, he entered a 
grocery as clerk, in his native town, 
where he continued for three years. 
At the age of nineeten he commenced 
business on his own account with the 
small capital which he had saved from 
his earnings. His affairs prospered, 
for nature seems to have designed him 
for active business life and to have 


given to him those qualities of mind, 
character and person which carry with 
He contin- 


them and assure success. 
ued in various lines of mercantile busi- 
ness until he was thirty years of age, 
the last five years being spent at Fre- 
donia, New York, where he was propri- 
etor of a large and prosperous country 
store. He sold out his business to his 
brothers, Frederick and Thomas B. 
Clement, who had for some time been 
associated with him as clerks and part- 
ners, and began his banking career as 
cashier of H. J. Miner’s bank. 

In 1856, at thirty-one years of age, 
he organized the Fredonia bank and 
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became its cashier, continuing as such 
of its successor, the Fredonia National 
bank, until June, 1867, when he was 
elected to the presidency of that insti- 
tution, which position he held uninter- 
ruptedly until December 1, 1881, when 
he sold out his interest in the bank. In 
the meantime, in 1869, he had purchased 
an interest in the Marine Bank of Buf- 
falo, and soon after assumed its man- 
agement as cashier, and became its 
president January 1, 1880. 

His success as a banker is recognized 
in an article in the Buffalo Courier, De- 
cember 8, 1881, based on the following 
action of the board of directors of the 
Fredonia National bank, published in 
the Fredonia Censor : 

In accepting the resignation of S. M. Clement 
as president of this board, we desire to place upon 
record our regret at parting with one whose services 
have been so eminently valuable to this association. 
Since the organization of this bank, in 1856, the 
responsibility of its management has largely rested 
upon him, and its affairs have been so conducted as 
to give satisfaction to the stockholders and the 
public. During the twenty-five years the bank has 
existed its stockholders have not failed to receive a 
satisfactory dividend semi-annually, and for the 
seventeen years it has been organized as a national 
bank, its dividends added to its present surplus, 
show an average annual profit of seventeen per cent. 
Resolved, That a copy of this minute be furnished to 
the village press for publication. 


To this the Courier adds: 


This is a showing and testimonial of which any 
business man may be proud, but it by no means tells 


the whole story of Mr. Clement's success as a banker. 
While the Fredonia bank has been thus prospering 
in his hands, he has been conducting the Marine 
bank of this city with even more gratifying results 
to the stockholders. Mr. Clement came here from 
Fredonia some twelve years ago a stranger, not only 
to the business men of Buffalo but likewise to the 
system of banking practiced by them; yet, from the 
day he accepted the position of cashier of the Marine 
bank, its prosperity has been uninterrupted, and 
now, as president of the institution, he com- 
mands the respect and confidence of the whole busi- 
ness community. 

The Censor expresses the feelings with which our 
fellow-townsman is regarded in Fredonia in the fol- 
lowing complimentary terms : 

“We deem it but just to.add a few words in behalf 
of the community to the resolution of the directors, 
who more particularly represent the stockholders, 
We believe that the Fredonia National bank, under 
Mr. Clement’s administration, has been a greater 
blessing to the business men of the region than many 
will ever fully realize. Inflexible in his rules and pur- 
poses, as Mr. Clement always was, we never heard of 
his taking advantage of any man’s necessities, and a 
regular customer, or home merchant, he would 
always do his utmost to accommodate. If money 
was scarce and discounts had to be curtailed, it was 
the ‘paper from a distance that was first rejected. 
His advice on financial matters was largely sought, 
and widows and heirs who left their affairs in his 
hands always received his wisest counsel, and their 
means his conscientious care. We regret that Mr. 
Clement now loses all pecuniary interest here.” 


Soon after he sold his interest in the 
Fredonia bank and retired from the 
presidency he subscribed for stock in 
the Merchants’ National bank, at Dun- 
kirk, not expecting, however, at that 
time to have anything to do with its 
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management ; but in 1884, Mr. L. Ful- 
lagar, who was chosen president of the 
bank at the time of its organization, 
resigned, and at the urgent request of 
the board of directors, Mr. Clement 
consented to take the presidency in his 
place, a position which he still holds. 
He is also a director in the Bank of 
North America of New York City, in 
the First National at Fairbault, Minne- 
sota; and a stockholder in the Bank of 
Buffalo and in the Manufactures’ and 
Traders’ Bank of Buffalo. 

His advice and opinion in financial 
matters are looked upon by the business 
community of Buffalo as being as good, 
sound and reliable as can be had from 
any source in that city. 

It is said that he has never sought or 
held any political office or appointment, 
but has uniformly and steadily devoted 
himself to the exacting claims of busi- 
ness, and his success may be largely at- 
tributed to the strict adherence and 
attention which he has untiringly given 
to the legitimate duties of his calling. 

He has always seemed to have, un- 
derlying all his motives and acts, a deep 
sense of his responsibilities as the cus- 
todian of the property of others. This 
obligation has been so weighty with him 
that he has never for a moment been 
engaged in any speculation ; and the 


generous competency which he has ac- 
quired is due neither to fortunate ven- 
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tures nor inheritance, but solely to 
industry, energy, perseverance and in- 
In many respects 
An air of capabil- 


corruptible honesty. 
his bank is amodel. 
ity and strength pervades the quiet, easy 
working of its various departments. Mr. 
Jewett M. Richmond is the vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. S. M. Clement, jr., cash- 
ier. The directors are Messrs. Jewett 
M. Richmond, Gibson T. Williams, 
Stephen M. Clement, Sherman S. Jew- 
ett, Bronson C. Rumsey, John W. Bush 
and E. H. Hutchinson. 

There are many other banks, nat- 
ional, private and savings, which occupy 
high and worthy places in their useful- 
ness and in the respect, esteem and 
good-will of the public. Among them, 
the Buffalo Savings bank was organized 
in 1846. In 1865, they were burned 
out from their old location on the cor- 
ner of Main and Erie streets; they 
afterwards purchased a lot on which 
they built more extensively and conven- 
iently on the corner of Washington and 
Lafayette. February, 1854, by resolu- 
tion, the bank limited all accounts to 
$1,000, which limit is raised to $3,000. 
The Western Savings bank was organ- 
ized the thirty-first of July, 1851, does 
a very creditable business, both as to 
volume and character. Connected with 
it are many of Buffalo’s most prominent 
business men. 

The Erie County Savings bank was 
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organized in 1854. It commenced 
business on the ten cent system—that 
is, it received from depositors ten cents 
at a time and issued to such depositors 
a card, which was taken up when the 
amount or deposit had reached one dol- 
lar, and a book was then issued for the 
dollar. If the depositor wished to de- 
posit less than one dollar, another card 
was issued to him until the one dollar 
sum was again reached when it was 
placed to his credit on his book. This 
method was pursued for about a year 
and a half, during which time some six 
thousand cards were issued. The busi- 
ness of this bank has become immense, 
its assets being up in the millions. 

The Manufacturers’ and Traders’ was 
organized March, 24, 1856, with a capital 
of $200,000, which was, in 1859, in- 
creased to $500,000, and in 1870 to 
$900,000. As its name implies, it was 
established chiefly to promote the in- 
terests of merchants and manufacturers, 
and with its large capital and excellent 
management it has been of great ben- 
efit in building up, encouraging and 
sustaining their interests. It is regarded 
as one of the best banks in the state, 
and it is one of the few banks of the 
country that never suspended specie 
payments. 

The Third National organized in 1865 
with a capital of two hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars. The German bank 
organized 1871.- Its board of directors 
and officers are largely Germans, and 
comprises many of the most intelligent 
and enterprising business men‘of Buf- 
falo. The Bank of Buffalo, organized 
in 1873, has a capital of three hundred 
thousand dollars. Its business is con- 
stantly on the increase, and many of its 
depositors are from among the solid and 
substantial merchants and manufac- 
turers of the city. Its board of direc- 
tors is said to be especially strong. 
The Bank of Commerce was organized 
under the banking laws of the state of 
New York, with the corporate name of 
the “ Bank of Commerce in Buffalo.” 
It commenced business in 1873—one of 
the youngest in the city—with capital 
of two hundred thousand dollars. It 
has made regular semi-annual dividends 
of five per cent., and has a contingent 
reserve fund of two hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars in addition to its 
capital. 

White’s bank was organized in 1853 by 
George C. White and William Williams, 
capital two hundred thousand dollars. 
In this bank Rufus L. Howard has been 
on the board since 1855, and Hon. 
Nelson K. Hopkins since 1859, one of 
the oldest, most reliable and worthy in 
Buffalo. 
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GIBSON T. WILLIAMS. 


New Enc.anp has sent forth from 
her rocky cradle many sturdy sons to 
people her sister states. Nurtured in 
the pure air of mountainous districts, 
the boys of honest, thoughtful and hard- 
working parents have gone to build for 
themselves homes and fortunes in newer 
and more favored localities, and these 
representatives of worthy ancestors have 
made their influence felt all over this 
broad country of ours, setting examples 
of prudence, of energy, activity and 
shrewd thought to native born and for- 
eign citizens. Buffalo, in common with 
her compeers on the shores of the great 
lakes, owes much to this commingling 
of New England and western elements 
in its. business and social life. 


The subject of this sketch brought 
with him as his capital a stock of physi- 
cal and mental health, which stood him 
in good stead in the early days of his 
coming, when Buffalo, in the wild hey- 
day of its youth needed some steady, 
thoughtful minds to balance the wild 


views and plans of speculators. Mr. 
Williams was of Revolutionary. origin, 
being the grandson of Benjamin Wil- 
liams, who answered the call to arms 
and came from his New Hampshire 
home and was orderly sergeant in Cap- 
tain Town’s company in the Second 
New Hampshire regiment, of which 
Reed was colonel; and he did valiant 
duty at the battle of Bunker Hill, where 
his company had the post of honor. 
Isaiah Williams, the father of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was living in Charles- 
town, New Hampshire, when Gibson T. 


was born, on the fifteenth day of Janu- 
ary, 1813, but eleven years later moved 
to Franklin county, Vermont, where 
the lad worked on a farm till he was 
sixteen years old, then he went to St. 
Alban’s academy for about one year. 
At seventeen he began his mercantile 
life in a store at St. Albans, and here 
he learned the rudiments of trade and 
received his business instruction which 
was so important to him when he started 
out for himself. 

At twenty the young man had attained 
all the position to be had in business in 


‘St. Albans, and, having laid by a small 


sum of money, determined to go west and 
seek his fortune, and so he went by lake, 
rail and stage to Schenectady, where he 
found the Erie canal open to the travel- 
ing public, and then the only means of 
reaching Buffalo. He took passage and 
after seven days’ tedious ride reached 
our then far western city. Here he 


-concluded to remain if he could find 


employment, and, putting up at the 
Eagle tavern, then the best hotel, he 
sought a clerkship in a store, and it 
speaks well for the young man’s appear- 
ance that he was successful on the. first 
day of his trial, finding a situation in a 
hardware store. Here he remained till 
the April following, 1834. At this time 
Kimberly & Waters kept a famous ship- 
chandlery and grocery on the dock, 
and, appreciating young Williams’ busi- 
ness qualities, offered him a situation, 
which he accepted and remained with 
them till February, 1837. 

During this time Williams had kept 
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an eye open to business and had saved 
up a good part of his earnings, thus ac- 
cumulating sufficient capital to buy an 
interest in the business when his princi- 
pals retired. The firm then became H. 
C. Atwater & Company, and later At- 
water & Williams, and it conducted a 
very large and profitable business, 
greater in amount than all the other 
ship-chandlers, fitting out very many 
ships and steamers with rigging, an- 
chors and chains, besides furnishing the 
ordinary supplies. 

In January, 1841, Rufus L. Howard, 
whose face and name are so well and 
favorably known to all Buffalonians, 
was taken into partnership, having been 
a clerk for a couple of years before. 

In 1845 Mr. Atwater died, and the 
business was continued by Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Howard, who associated 
George L. Newman with them, and this 
partnership continued till 1850, when 
Mr. Williams sold out his interest tothe 
other partners, but spent the balance of 
that year in settling up the old business 
affairs. 

Idleness did not suit Mr. Williams, 
and he soon felt the necessity of active 
employment, and so in the spring of 
1851 he and Henry Roop purchased 
the land and built the Lead works, at 
the corner of Delaware avenue and Vir- 
ginia street, which are still in active 
operation. Roop & Williams continued 
to be partners till 1852, when Peter C. 
Cornell of Brooklyn was admitted to 
partnership, and the concern was made 
a corporation under the title of the 
Niagara White Lead company, and the 
same year Mr. Roopretired from the bus- 
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iness. Williams & Cornell continued 
the very successful operation of the 
business till 1861, when Mr. Williams 
sold his interest to Mr. Cornell. 

At this time Mr. Williams was presi- 
dent of the Clinton bank ; the war had 
just broken out and financial ventures 
looked very far from encouraging, and 
the stockholders of the bank being 
rather timid, resolved to wind up its 
affairs, which was done, every depositor 
and shareholder being paid in full. 
Here, as it turned out, a great oppor- 
tunity for making money was lost, as 
the war was a great stimulant to busi- 
ness. 

In 1862 the Western Insurance Com- 
pany of Buffalo was incorporated and 
Williams was its vice-president, the late 
Dean Richmond being its president, and 
subsequently, upon the death of Rich- 
mond, Williams became president. This 
company did an immense business, 
reaching out over the great lakes and 
to all parts of the country. But the 
Chicago fire in 1871, swept it out of 
existence. Mr. Williams was a director 
in the old Mutual Insurance Company of 
Buffalo, and the City Insurance com- 
pany and the Buffalo Fire and Marine 
Insurance company. He was for some 
years a director in the Buffalo & Erie 
railroad, and in the Erie & Pittsburgh 
railroad, and at the time of the consol- 
idation of the lines now forming the 
Lake Shore road held nearly every 
proxy for the Buffalo & Erie division 
and cast the vote which accomplished 
the purpose. 

In 1845 Mr. Williams was elected 
president of the Young Men’s associa- 
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tion, now the Buffalo library. This 
noble institution was then deeply in 
debt, and it was only by the vigorous 
energy of Mr. Williams that it was lifted 
out of the trouble and put on a paying 
basis. 

In 1867 and 1868 Mr. Williams took 
a much needed vacation and visited 
Europe with his family, being absent 
about eight months and seeing all the 
places of interest, but he returned to his 
beloved Buffalo fully impressed with the 


fact that home was the best place for. 


him., 

In 1854 the Erie County Savings 
bank was started, and Mr. Williams was 
one of the corporators and first vice- 
president, and is now the only original 
corporator living in the city and con- 
nected with the bank. Starting in an 


humble way it was important to select 
a wise,careful and popular treasurer, 
and Mr. Williams induced the late 
Cyrus P.-Lee to accept the position, 
himself and S. V. R. Watson becoming 
responsible to him for his salary for two 


years. The result of this choice was 
soon evident, and so continued during 
Mr. Lee’s long and faithful service. Mr. 
Williams is now the president of this 
bank, which has thirty-three thousand 
depositors and fourteen million dollars 
of assets—a larger sum than any bank in 
this state west of the Hudson river, and 
itis Mr. Williams’ pride that it can show 
a larger surplus than any bank outside 
of New York or Brooklyn, and that its 
securities are almost absolutely perfect 
in their character. 

Mr. Williams has always been a large 
owner of real estate, and his judgment 
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on values is considered as good if not 
better than that of any one in the city, 
always conservative in its character 
and never influenced by speculation. 
He, with Colonel Bird and Albert 
Haller Tracy, appraised all the land 
taken for the Buffalo park, and has now 
in his possession all the awards made 
and maps ofall the land. The awards 
were alike satisfactory to the persons 
whose lands were taken and to the citi- 
zens of Buffalo who had to pay for them. 

Mr. Williams has long been interested 
in many financial and business institu- 
tions, being a director in the Bank of 
Buffalo, the Marine bank, the Manufac- 
turers and Traders bank, the Bank of 
Niagara, and White’s bank, when George 
C. White was its president. He is a 
director in the Buffalo Gas company, 
and the Mutual Gas company, and the 
Buffalo Street Railroad company, and he 
was one of the original corporators of 
the board of trade in 1844. 

He has built many buildings and now 
owns many stores, and in 1851 built the 
Howard Iron Works with Rufus L. How- 
ard, and was the owner years ago of 
many sail and steam vessels. 

In 1841 Mr. Williams married Harriet 
C. Howard of Herkimer county, New 
York, and he has lived where he now 
resides since 1842, except that the pres- 
ent house was built in 1861. Three 
children survive to Mr. and Mrs. Wii- 
liams—Charles H., George L., and 
Martha T. 

Mr. Williams has been a man of re- 
puted wealth for many years, and his 
influence has long been felt upon the 
finances of Buffalo. A man of the strict- 























est honesty and unfaltering integrity, he 
has always made his terms known in 
advance to the man he dealt with, and 
no one could ever claim that he had 
been mislead by any act or deéd of Mr. 
Williams. He has been a contributor 
to the charity organization, the orphan 
asylum and general hospital, and to the 
Young Men’s association when it pur- 
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chased its Main street property, and 
various charitable institutions. Mr. 
Williams’ face and figure are well 
known to all citizens of Buffalo, and 
it is hoped that he may live long to en- 


joy the wealth he has accumulated and _ 


the fond children and grandchildren he 
has about him. 
GEORGE GORHAM. 


PASCAL PAOLI PRATT. 


THE history of a city, as well as that 
of a nation, is chiefly the chronicles of 
the lives and deeds of those who have 
conferred honor and dignity upon so- 
ciety. The world judges the character 
of a community by those of its repre- 
sentative citizens, and yields its tributes 
of admiration and respect for the 
genius or learning or virtues of those 
whose works and actions constitute the 
record of a city’s prosperity and pride. 
And it is this record that offers for our 
consideration the history of men, who, 
in their characters for probity and 
benevolence and the kindly virtues, as 
well as for integrity in the affairs of life, 
are ever affording to the young, worthy 
examples for their regard and emula- 
tion. Therefore, it is proper that a just 
celebrity should be given to those who 
are distinguished in their day and gen- 
eration, that the living may enjoy the 
approbation of their contemporaries, 
as well as that of a grateful posterity. 

The city of Buffalo, while fortunate in 
the eminence and character of its citi- 
zens, has no fairer name among those 
of its representative men than that of 
the Hon. Pascal Paoli Pratt. Born in 





the village of Buffalo, on the fifteenth 
day of September, 1819, he has resided 
there continuously, and in all the days 
of his manhood has been prominently 
identified not only with its mercantile 
and manufacturing interests, but with 
its inStitutions and charities designed 
to improve or ameliorate the condition 
of our humanity. 

His grandfather, Captain Samuel 
Pratt, resided at Westminster, Vermont, 
before his first visit to Buffalo; in 1803, 
when he was so impressed with the im- 
portance of the natural advantages of 
the place that he returned with his 
family the next year and established 
himself in a mercantile business in the 
then frontier hamlet, peopled mainly by 
traders and Indians. The son, Samuel 
Pratt, junior, however, remained in Ver- 
mont, and in the year 1806 was mar- 
ried to Miss Sophia Fletcher, a daughter 
of General Samuel Fletcher, then a res- 
ident of Townsend, and one of the most 
prominent citizens of the state, but 
finally resolved to join his father and 
the family in the far west, and with his 
wife and infant son, Samuel F., a 
brother of the subject of this article, 
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came to Buffalo, in August, 1807, to re- 
side. Such men and women, the in- 
heritors of the sterling virtues of our 
New England ancestors, were thus 
. chosen to plant the graces of our civili- 
zation in the almost unbroken wilder- 
ness of the west. 

Mr. Pratt soon established himself in 
the same line of mercantile business in 
which his father was engaged, and dur- 
ing that year formed a partnership with 
Captain Benjamin Caryl, under the 
firm name of B. Caryl & Company, in 
a store on Exchange street, nearly op- 
posite the Mansion House. The firm 
name was soon changed to that of Juba 
Storrs & Company, and a large and 
prosperous business was transacted for 
several years. In March, 1810, Mr. 


Pratt was appointed sheriff of Niagara 
county and retired from the firm that 
he might devote his time to the duties 
of that office, and was prominently 
identified with the business and public 
interests of Buffalo until his death, in 


1822. His family, who survived him, 
consisted of his widow, Mrs. Sophia 
Fletcher Pratt, who died in 1862, 
and four children, of whom Samuel 
F., before mentioned, and Lucius H. 
are deceased, leaving honorable records 
as prominent business men, and Pascal 
P. Pratt, the subject of this sketch, who, 
with his sister, Mrs. Sophia C. Pratt, 
the widow of Dr. Gorham F. Pratt, have 
continued to reside in Buffalo. Mr. 
Pratt received his early education in 
the village schools, but at the age of 
thirteen was sent to the Hamilton acad- 
emy, in Madison county, New York, and 
after that, had the advantage of pursuing 
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a general course of study for two years 
at Amherst, Massachusetts. With these 
limited facilities, however, his studious 
habits and reflective disposition enabled 
him to acquire to a great degree, that 
power of the trained intellect which the 
discipline of schools alone can give, and 
which is the surest guaranty of success, 
whether in the learned professions or in 
the business avocations of life. Thus, 
at the age of sixteen, he was well pre- 
pared to enter upon any course of ac- 
tivity in the affairs of men. 

Before this time, and from 1822, Mr. 
Pratt’s elder brother, Samuel F., had 
been connected with the extensive 
hardware business of Weed & Co., 
and Weed & Pratt, and in 1836 had 
become the sole owner thereof, and was 
desirous that Mr. Pratt should enter 
into his employ. There it was that he 
learned those correct habits and meth- 
ods of conducting affairs which he has 
carried through life, and became im- 
bued with that sense of integrity and 
fair dealings so eminently the charac- 
teristics of his elder brother. He be- 
came indispensable to the business, and 
in 1842 was taken into partnership, 
which was thereafter conducted in the 
name of S. F. Pratt & Co., until in 
1846, Mr. Edward P. Beals, who had 
been a clerk for many years, was re- 
ceived into the firm, and thus was es- 
tablished the firm name of Pratt & Co., 
which continued for nearly forty years, 
unchanged amid all commercial vicis- 
situdes. Under the management of 
such men, the firm rapidly enlarged the 
sphere of its operations and embarked 
more extensively in the wholesale busi- 











ness of dealing in iron and hardware, 
extending its trade over the whole of 
the northwestern states, and even be- 
yond the Mississippi river. Before 
1857 they had seriously considered the 
subject of -manufacturing iron, and 
became convinced that Buffalo was 
situated favorably for that purpose. 
Mr. Pratt foresaw that it would be not 
only profitable if earried on in direct 
connection with their large wholesale 
trade, but that it would stimulate man- 
ufacturing in his native city, and be- 
come a certain source of prosperity. 
Impressed with these well founded ideas, 
it was determined to carry out the pro- 
ject on a large scale, and the firm 
organized the corporation known as 
the Buffalo Iron & Nail Company, 
owning the entire stock, and managing 
it in all its details. Extensive rolling 
mills and a blast furnace were built at 
North Buffalo, and operations com- 
menced in the fall of 1857, which con- 
tinued successfully until in 1880, when 
they leased the blast furnace to other 
parties, and the rolling mill was used 
for other manufacturing.purposes. Dur- 
ing these years, employment was given 
tolarge numbers of skilled artizans, 
there generally being from five to eight 
hundred workmen engaged, resulting 
in a great increase of population, and 
inducing other capitalists to embark in 
industrial enterprises. In addition to 
these interests, Mr. Pratt has been a 
member of the firm of Pratt & Letch- 
worth from 1845, in carrying on the 
manufacture of saddlery hardware in 
Buffalo; which developed into a very 
prominent business, its sales extend- 
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ing over the whole country and em- 
ploying several hundred workmen. 

But it was the firm of Pratt & Co. 
who guided and controlled these various 
enterprises ; and in connection with its 
iron and hardware dealings, not only 
accumulated wealth for themselves, but 
contributed so largely to the commercial 
importance of the city. Upon the death 
of his brother, Samuel F., in 1872, and 
in fact for some years before, Mr. Pratt 
bore the burden of the management of 
these large enterprises, which were ex- 
tended and flourished under his wise 
and prudent care, and a business saga- 
city which is rarely exhibited in any 
community. Within the last two years 
Mr. Pratt has advantageously disposed 
of his interests in all except that of the 
firm of Pratt & Letchworth, in which he 
continues, and yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the stockholders of the Manu- 
facturers’ and Traders’ Bank of Buffalo 
to assume the direction of its affairs as 
president, and in which he is now en- 
gaged. 

This brief recital of the long and 
devoted years given by Mr. Pratt in 
connection with the mercantile and 
manufacturing interests of Buffalo, in 
which he has honorably acquired a 
competence, and that more precious 
reward of the highest character for pro- 
bity as well as for executive ability, 
would be incomplete without a reference 
to the effect of his example and influ- 
ence in developing the resources of the 
city and encouraging others to embark 
in similar enterprises. He has been an 


earnest believer in the axiom of political 
economy, that the building up of a city 
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could only be accomplished by the 
active use of capital in the employment 
of remunerated labor. Thus his coun- 
sel and advice have ever been sought 
for by those who were desirous of en- 
gaging in manufacturing, and he has 
always given kindly encouragement to 
every enterprise by inducing men of 
means to employ their resources in 
active business. To his almost paternal 
consideration the city of Buffalo owes 
much of its prosperity, through the es- 
tablishment of many flourishing business 
interests and labor has ever had its 
abundant reward. 

The banking interests of Buffalo owe 
much of their deserved reputation to the 
sagacity and prudence of Mr. Pratt in 
their management. When the Manu- 
facturers’ and Traders’ bank was estab- 
lished, some thirty-five years ago, in the 
interests of those who were engaged in 
active business, Mr. Pratt was elected 
a director and also vice-president, and 
he retained those positions until in July, 
1885, he was elected president, and now 
gives to it the benefit of his life long 
experience and matured judgment. He 
has been a director of the Bank of Buf- 
falo since its organization, and also for 
many years a director in the Bank of 
Attica, and the Third National Bank of 
Buffalo. These institutions have the 
benefit of his counsel in the conduct of 
their affairs; a sure reliance to the 
stockholders that all financial operations 
will be conducted according to the 
most approved principles that obtain in 
the world of finance. 

When the city of Buffalo lent its credit 
to the amount of half a million of dol- 
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lars, for the purpose of constructing the 
Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia 
railroad, Mr. Pratt was selected as 
the representative of the city in the 
board of directors and has continued to 
act as a representative director of that 
company, whose operations have so 
fully justified the anticipations of Mr. 
Pratt and the other public spirited and 
wealthy citizens who urged its claims 
to the public consideration. 

During the time of the corporate ex- 
istence of the Buffalo Insurance com- 
pany, he was its president and managed 
its affairs with great success. Mr. Pratt 
has been a trustee of the Buffalo Gas 
Light company over twenty years, and 
also the vice-president of the Buffalo 
Street Railroad company, both of which 
corporations receive his careful atten- 
tion in their management. From this 
brief sketch it will be seen that Mr. 
Pratt has long been, and yet continues 
to be, connected with the leading finan- 
cial and other corporations that have 
come into existence and flourish as a 
part of the outgrowth of a great city. 
His activity of mind and sound com- 
mon sense are recognized in the most 
important enterprises of business, and 
fortunate indeed it is for any city to 
have such character and ability con- 
tributing to its prosperity. 

Aside from his connection with the 
varied business affairs of men, the life 
of Mr. Pratt has been one of great 
devotion to every good cause which 
had for its object the welfare and im- 
provement of society or the ameliora- 
tion of the sufferings of humanity. 
Not only liberal in his offerings and 




































charities, he also gives, unselfishly, of 
his time to almost unnumbered associa- 
tions of the city that have become a 
great source of civic pride. He is the 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Buffalo Female academy, and has 
greatly aided to establish that prosper- 
ous institution. The Young Men’s 
Christian association, under his man- 
agement as president of the board of 
trustees, has become established and 
ranks among the first institutions of the 
kind in this country, occupying a build- 
ing that cost one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars, and is free from debt. 
To this cause he was one of the most 
liberal of the contributors. For many 
years he has been an active trustee of 
Buffalo Orphan asylum ; the treasurer 
of the Forest Lawn City cemetery, a 
special member of the Charity Organi- 
zation society, vice-president of the 
Civil Service association, and a trustee 
of the North Presbyterian church, of 
which he is a member, as well as the 
vice-president of the Presbyterian Union 
of Buffalo. He has been a life-long 
supporter of the Young Men’s associa- 
tion, and the kindred societies which 
are gathered in the beautiful edifice 
owned by that institution, each of whom 
have felt the inspiration of his influence 
and liberality. Mr. Pratt was one of 
the originators of the Buffalo Park 
system, and the first president of the 
commission which established it, and 
continued actively engaged in that 
work as its president from 1869 to the 
year 1879, when he resigned. During 
this time he devoted freely of his time 
to the development of that magnificent 
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system of public parks which is such an 
ornament to his native city. 

In addition to the above, he is con- 
nected, officially, or as a member, with 
various other organizations, which have 
for their general objects the good of his 
fellow-citizens, cheerfully giving of his 
time and money to their support. He 
has ever made it a principle to bestow 
his personal attention to the duties of 
all positions which he has assumed, and 
gives to all matters involved his best 
judgment and consideration. This is 
the characteristic of the faithful man— 
faithful in all things—whose reward is 
not only the possession of wealth that 
has been accumulated during a long. 
life of integrity, but the higher and more 
enduring honor of a stainless record of 
self-denial and devotion and usefulness 
to humanity, which will remain to dig- 
nify and gild his memory. 

One of the most important positions 
which Mr. Pratt has been selected to 
fill, was that of a commissioner to ap- 
praise the value of the property taken 
by the state of New York, under 
the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, for the purposes of the Interna- 
tional Park at Niagara Falls. The 
interests involved were so great that it 
was a question who could be relied 
upon to make a wise and fair determin- 
ation as between the state and the 
owners of the property. The supreme 
court finally appointed the Hon. Luther 
R. Marsh of New York,the Hon. Matthew 
Hale of Albany, and Mr. Pratt, as com- 
missioners to hear and decide as to the 
just compensation to be awarded to the 
claimants. Their deliberations were 
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extended, owing to the magnitude of 
the claims, the detail of testimony and 
a proper consideration of the princi- 
ples of law governing the rights of the 
riparian owners, who insisted that they 
were entitled to be paid for the value 
of the water power and other privileges 
of the Falls. The commission finally 
made awards amounting in all to about 
a million and a half of dollars, proba- 
bly the largest sum ever awarded in 
such a proceeding, and the report, upon 
the facts and the law, was confirmed 
by the court. In the deliberations of 


the commission, Mr. Pratt’s practical 
knowledge and judgment of values as 
regards all kinds of property was inval- 
uable, and not only the claimants but 
the representatives of the state were 
impressed with the fairness and justice 


of the final decision. Subsequently, 
and in 1885, the legislature appropri- 
ated the money to pay the awards, and 
the state resumed its sovereignty over 
Goat Island and the adjacent islands, 
as well as the American shore of the 
Falls, and established the magnificent 
park surroundings of the grandest nat- 
ural wonder of the earth, free for all 
the world. 

The views of Mr. Pratt, in early life, 
upon questions of state and national 
policy, were in full accord with those of 
the Whig party, but at the time of the 
organization of the Republican party, in 
1855, he was fully impressed with the 
principles sought to be asserted and 
maintained by its formation, and has 
continued to sympathize with its aims 
and purposes. During the War of the 
Rebellion, he was a loyal and generous 
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supporter of the cause of the Union; 
liberal in his contributions and influen- 
tial in counsel, and especially devoted 
to the various associations which were 
formed to mitigate the sufferings of the 
soldiers. But through life he has posi- 
tively refused to accept public office, 
although nominations for high positions 
of honor and dignity have been tendered 
and urged upon him. He, however, 
consented to be placed upon the Re- 
publican electoral ticket in 1872, which 
received a large majority in the state of 
New York, and cast his vote in the 
electoral college for President Grant. 

The private life and domestic rela- 
tions of Mr. Pratt have been of the 
happiest character. He was married 
September 1, 1845, to Miss Pheebe Lor- 
enz, a daughter of Mr. Frederick Lorenz, 
who was then one of the wealthy and 
prominent business men and manufact- 
urers of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In 
the society of Buffalo, his family have 
ever maintained the highest position, 
and given liberal aid and countenance 
to the charitable and benevolent organ- 
izations which are engaged in good and 
pious works. The names of the children 
are as follows: Catherine Pratt, who 
married Mr. John M. Horton, and resides 
at Buffalo; Frederick L. Pratt, unmar- 
ried, who resides with his father and is 
the manager of the property of the 
Buffalo Iron & Nail company ; Annie 
Pratt, who married Mr. John Chitten- 
den, and resides at Buffalo ; Mellissa D. 
Pratt, who married Mr. Robert L. Fryer, 
a lumber merchant, and resides in Al- 
bany; Samuel F. Pratt, unmarried, who 
resides in Alden, New York; Emma 














Pratt, unmarried, who resides with her 
father ; and Edward P. Pratt, unmar- 
ried, who resides in Des Moines, Iowa. 

The life and successful career of Mr. 
Pratt, in the city of his birth, furnishes 
an illustration of what may be accom- 
plished by energetic and intelligent 
effort in building up the fame and repu- 
tation of a city, in all those characteris- 
tics which command respect and ad- 
miration. As a man of affairs, in all 
business relations, it is but a just tribute 
to say that he has ever combined cau- 
tion, sagacity and enterprise with an 
integrity of purpose which no circum- 
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stances could alter or permit of a sac- 
rifice of principle. A just and devoted 
husband and father, a true friend, and 
active in all the years of a pure and 
useful life in whatever would enure to 
the benefit of humanity, no man better 
represents the character of the good 
citizen. And thus it is that the City of 
Buffalo, gratefully appreciating his de- 
votion to its best interests, and the ex- 
ample of his stainless life, honors him, 
in the dignity of his manhood, with its 
confidence and respect. 


JAMES SHELDON. 





Ir was on the sixth day of September, 
1834, that the county of Milwaukee, in 
Michigan territory, was created out of 
a portion of Brown county and attached 
to the latter for judicial purposes.* So 
far, then, as judicial proceedings were 
concerned, the area thus set apart was 
not changed. 


* The fact that Milwaukee county was erected in 
1834 was overlooked in the previous article on the 
Bench and Bar of Milwaukee; see MAGAZINE OF 
WESTERN History, Vol. V, pp. 695--706, January, 
1887. It is there stated (p. 706), in giving the com- 
mission of Albert Fowler as the first justice of the 
peace at the mouth of the Milwaukee, that, at the 
date of that document (March 30, 1835), the county 
of Milwaukee had not been erected. This is error ; 
it had been created, but was not organized. Another 
error on the same page and growing out of the one 
just mentioned, is the statement (see foot-note, p. 
706) that Mr. Fowler, although residing at Milwau- 
kee, was a resident of Brown county. 
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f There was, as we have previously 
noted, a justice of the peace at the 
mouth of the Milwaukee river to settle 
differences between citizens resident 
there—particularly to administer jus- 
tice without attempting to bend it in 
any wise to meet the demands of statu- 
tory law. However, the organization 
of Milwaukee county in 1835 made the 
formation of a county court wherein a 
necessity ; so, on the twenty-fifth of 
August, of that year, Stevens T. Mason, 
secretary of the territory and acting 
governor, appointed William Clark to 
fill the position of chief-justice, while 
Joel Sage and James Griffin were named 
as his associates. These officers quali- 
fied according to law; and although 
required to hold court on the first Mon- 
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day in May and the first Monday in 
October of each year, it seems they did 
not enter upon their duty as judges, for 
the reason, doubtless, that it soon be- 
came apparent that a new government 
would be created west of Lake Michigan, 
the territory of Wisconsin organized, 
and a radical change made in the com- 
position of the judiciary. 

The act of congress which provided 
for the organization of Wisconsin terri- 
tory declared that the judicial power 
therein should be vested in a supreme 
court, district courts, probate courts 
and justices of the peace. 

The first probate (county) judge of 
Milwaukee county after the formation 
of the Territory of Wisconsin was N. F. 
Hyer; the first justice of the peace, 
Daniel Wells, jr. 

“ At a mass meeting,” says Mr. Hyer, 
“called at the suggestion of Governor 
Henry Dodge to nominate persons for 
the offices to be filled by him under ihe 
first organization of the territory of 
Wisconsin, which took effect July 4, 
1836, I was present, and took part in 
the proceedings. Nine persons were 
mentioned for the office of county (or 
probate) judge. I was finally nomi- 
nated, and later the governor confirmed 
the choice by issuing a commission to 
me. Daniel Wells jr., was nominated 
at the same time for justice of the 
peace, and the governor also issued a 
commission to him. I held court in 
my office, which served me also as a 
dormitory, the table being my bead- 
stead and some law books my pillow. 
Thus was the ‘ majesty of the law’ first 
introduced into the embryo city of 
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Milwaukee, my jurisdiction extending 
over the entire southeastern portion of 
Wisconsin.” 

The first culprit to be brought before 
Esquire Wells was George Dousman. 
The latter had just erected a ware- 
house and leased it toa stranger. A 
few days passed and Mr. Dousman 
called around to see his tenant, and 
found him cutting up the heavy beams 
of the building for kindling wood. 
This naturally raised the ire of the 
landlord and he fell upon the stranger 
and did him bodily harm, “ assaulting, 
beating and maltreating’’ him, with 
‘‘ divers fists, stones, boots, clubs,” and 
other articles too numerous to mention ! 
Dousman was fined five dollars and 
costs. 

The supreme court of the territory of 
Wisconsin under the organic act, was to 
consist of one chief-justice and two as- 
sociate judges, any two of whom should 
be a quorum ; and they were required 
to hold a term of court annually at the 
seat of government. The territory was 
to be divided into three judicial districts. 
It was also provided that a district 
court or courts should be held in each 
district by one of the judges of the su- 
preme court, at such times and places 
as might be prescribed by law. The 

jurisdiction of these courts was to be 
regulated by law; but the act declared 
that both the supreme and district 
courts should have chancery as well as 
common-law jurisdiction ; that writs of 
error, bills of exceptions and appeals in 
chancery suits should be allowed in all 
cases, from the final decisions of the 
district courts to the supreme court of 
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the territory, but under the regulations 
to be prescribed by law ; and thatin no 
suit removed to the supreme court 
should there be a trial there by jury. It 
further provided that writs of error and 
appeals from the final decisions of the 
supreme court of the territory should be 
allowed and taken to the supreme court 
of the United States, where the value of 
the property or the amount in contro- 
versy, to be ascertained by the oath or 
affirmation of either party, should ex- 
ceed one thousand dollars. The supreme 
court of the territory was further em- 
powered by the act, as was each district 
court, to appoint its own clerk. 

The judges of the supreme court of 
the territory, as well as a United States 
attorney and marshal, were to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate—the former to hold 
their offices during good behavior, the 
latter during a term of four years. Under 
this law, Charles Dunn of Illinois, was 
appointed chief-justice ; David Irwin, 
formerly of Virginia, and William C. 
Frazer of Pennsylvania, associate judges. 
David Irvin, it will be remembered, 
was the successor of James Duane Doty 
as judge of the additional district of 
Michigan territory, for the counties of 
Michilimackinac, Brown, Crawford and 
Iowa. William C. Chapman was ap- 
pointed United States attorney, and 
Francis Gehon, marshal. At the first 
session of the territorial legislature, 
three judicial districts were created: 
the first included Crawford and Iowa 
counties ; the second, Dubuque and Des 
Moine counties (for the Territory of 
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Wisconsin then took in a large extent 
of country west of the Mississippi) ; and 
the third, Brown and Milwaukee coun- 
ties. Chief-Justice Dunn was assigned 
to the first district ; Judge Irvin to the 
second ; Judge Frazer to the third (in 
which, as just mentioned, was the county 
of Milwaukee). As new counties were 
created they were made parts of these 
districts ; some were attached to older 
counties for judicial purposes; while, 
in others, courts were to be held by the 
judge of the district of which, by law, 
they constituted a part. 

It is true that Milwaukee county had 
been set apart as a distinct county as 
early as the sixth of September, 1834, 
by the legislative council of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan, but being attached to 
Brown for judicial purposes until organ- 
ized, it was, until that event took place, 
just as though its territory was stilla part 
of the county last-named. However, 
during the next year Milwaukee county 
was organized, so that in 1836, when the 
Territory of Wisconsin had the ma- 
chinery of its government put in motion, 
the county was entitled to have sessions 
of the district court held within its 
limits ; hence, it was assigned to the 
third district and Judge Frazer required 
to hold courts therein. 

Courts held in a county by either of 
the supreme judges had a dual char- 
acter: first, as a district court of the 
territory in any particular county, with 
the sheriff as its executive officer, it 
took cognizance of crimes committed. 
against the territory and of suits brought 
by residents against other citizens ; 
second, as a circuit and district court of 
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the United States in the territory, with 
a marshal to enforce its ‘judgments and 
decrees, it took jurisdiction of crimes 
committed against the United States 
and of suits such as were beyond terri- 
torial jurisdiction. Territorial crimes 
were prosecuted by the district attorney 
in each of the districts ; while crimes 
against “the peace and dignity of the 
United States’ were prosecuted by the 
United States attorney. The first dis- 
trict attorney for Milwaukee county 
was William N. Gardner. 

On the eighth day of December, 1836, 
the supreme court of the territory held 
its first term at Belmont. Chief-Justice 
Dunn and Judge Irvin only were pres- 
ent. At this term, Henry S. Baird, who 
had been appointed attorney-general by 
the governor of the territory, appeared 
and took the oath of office. The next 
term was, under an enactment of the 
legislative assembly, required to be 
held on the first Monday of July, 1837, 
but there was not a quorum present of 
the judges, and no court was held. 

The day appointed for holding the 
first term of court by Judge Frazer, at 
Milwaukee, the county-seat of Mil- 
waukee county, was the twelfth of June, 
1837. What took place on the first day 
of the term we will let the record de- 
scribe : 

Territory of Wisconsin. District court, Milwau- 
kee county ; also sitting as a circuit and district 
court of the United States, June term,1837, June 12, 
eleven o'clock, A. M. His honor, the judge of the 
court, not being present, the sheriff proclaimed an 
adjournment until Tuesday, the thirteenth instant, 
at ten o'clock, A.M. Tuesday, June 13, fouro’clock, 
p: M.—His honor, the judge of the court, not being 
present, the sheriff proclaimed a further adjournment 
until tomorrow at ten o'clock, A.M. Wednesday, 
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June 14.—His honor, the judge, William C. Frazer, 
appeared and court opened at ten o'clock, A. M. 
The commission of his honor the judge having been 
read, and also the laws of the legislative assembly of 
the Territory of Wisconsin establishing the third ju- 
dicial district and appointing him a judge of said 
district, the court confirms all the proceedings, writs 
and processes issued heretofore and up to this day, 
and the temporary seal attached thereto, and ordered 
that said seal shall be continued and used as such 
by the clerk of the court until a proper seal is pro- 
cured for that purpose. 

The court appointed Cyrus Hawley clerk of the 
United States district court for the county of Mil- 
waukee. The following persons were duly sworn in 
open court and admitted as counselors and attor- 
neys at law: Henry S. Baird, Hans Crocker, Augus- 
tus Story, Marshall M. Strong, Nathaniel F. Hyer, 
William N. Gardner, John P. Hilton, John H. 
Tweedy, Rufus Parks, Franklin Perin, Horatio N. 
Wells, Jonathan E. Arnold, John Hustis, William 
Campbell. 

The rules of the court for the county of Brown are 
adopted by this court for the regulation of its prac- 
tice [rules are copied at length into the record at the 
close of the term].* George F. Knapp appointed 
crier by the court. Horatio N. Wells and Jonathan 
E. Arnold assigned by the court as counsel for the 
Indian prisoners, Aschecoboma and Ashoma, a/ias 
Meach-e-oke-mah.+ Court adjourned until three 
o'clock, P. M. 

Court met agreeable toadjournment. Silence was 





* The first rule was somewhat a novelty. It was 
this: ‘‘The court shall be opened in the following 
words: ‘Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye! The dis~ 
trict court of the county of Milwaukee, also sitting 
as a circuit court and district court of the United 
States is now open. All persons having business 
before the same will now give their attendance and 
they shall be heard : silence is commanded on pain 
of imprisonment.” The rules adopted as amended 
were ordered to be entered on record for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the practice of the district 
court of the United States for the county of Brown, 
in the third judicial district of the Territory of Wis- 
consin and the counties of Milwaukee and Racine. 
There were twenty-four of them ; they were adopted 
June 3, 1837, and signed by William C. Frazer, 
judge. 

+ The particulars of the trial of these two Indians 
will presently be given. 

















ordered and his honor, the judge, having charged 
the grand jury, William A. Prentiss was appointed 
foreman, to whom the oath was duly administered, 
and also to the following persons composing said 
grand jury: Everson P. Maynard, Allen O. T. 
Breed, Samuel Sanbourn, Benoni W. Finch, Samuel 
Brown, Samuel Hinman, James H. Rogers, William 
B. Sheldon, Pleasant Field, James Sanderson, 
George Bowman, John T. Haight, Calvin Harmon, 
George S. West, Alamon Sweet, Benjamin H. 
Edgerton, Henry M. Hubbard, William R. Long- 
street. 

John P. Hilton [was] assigned by the court to 
assist Franklin Perin in the trial of the United States 
vs. Amable Carbono. Mr. Hilton [was] excused and 
Jonathan E. Arnold assigned in his stead Court 
adjourned until’ ten o'clock to-morrow morning 
(Thursday, June 15, 1837]. 

The first case tried was that just 
mentioned—the United States vs. Arra- 
bele Cardona, on an indictment for mur- 
der found by the grand jury, in the 
county of Brown, and removed to the 
county of Milwaukee. The petit jurors 
who sat on the case were Andrew Shaw, 
John S. Rockwell, Joseph E. Tuttle, 
Henry C. West, Joseph K. Lowry, 
Robert Love, Albert Fowler, George S. 
Wright, Joseph E. Howe, Isaac Atwood, 
Philander Bird, Luther Childs. The 
prisoner was found guilty of man- 
slaughter; and the judgment of the 
court was that he be fined the sum of 
one thousand dollars and imprisonment 
in the common jail for three years. 

The second trial was that of the In- 
dian Ashecoboma, for murder. The 
particulars concerning the crime with 
which they were charged were these: 
In the fall of 1835, Ellsworth Burnett 
and James Clyman went to Rock river 
hunting land; and while making camp 
in what is now Dodge county, Wiscon- 
sin, Burnett was shot dead and Cly- 
man badly wounded in the left arm and 
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his back filled with small shot, by two 
Indians, father and son, named Ashe- 
coboma and Ashoma, alas Mach-e- 
oke-mah for some fancied injury. The 
shooting occurred about dusk. Hold- 
ing his wounded arm in his right hand, 
Clyman, who was a noted woodsman, 
made a bee line for Milwaukee, fifty 
miles distant. He traveled all that 
night, the next day and night, and the 
next day reached the settlement, having 
eaten nothing for fifty hours. Clyman 
was tall and wiry in form and capable 
of enduring great fatigue, as his journey 
fully demonstrated. The Indians were 
promptly arrested, confined in the fort 
at Green Bay until early in June, 1837, 
when they were brought to Milwaukee 
for trial, as the crime charged against 
them was committed in what was then 
Milwaukee county. 

On the sixteenth of June Hanscrocker 
was assigned by the court to assist the 
district attorney, William N. Gardner, 
in the prosecution of the case. Paul 
Grignon was sworn as interpreter to in- 
terpret from English into Menomonee 
and from Menomonee into English ; 
also from English into French and from 
French into English. 

When the testimony in the case was 
all in, Judge Frazer took out his watch 
and noting time, laid it upon the table, 
thus addressing the lawyers engaged 
for the prisoner: “I will give you 
fifeten minutes each to make your argu- 
ments to the jury in this case and no 
more,” Vainly did they protest against 
such tyranny. Mr. Arnold had hardly 
entered into the first of his argument, 
when time was called. The old man: 
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—the father—was found guilty of mur- 
der and sentenced to death by Judge 
Frazer in these words: 


It is the judgment of the court that you be taken 
from this, to the place from whence you came, and 
there to remain until Friday the first day of Septem- 
ber next ensuing ; and from thence to the place of 
execution ; and then and there between the hours of 
ten o'clock in the morning and two o'clock in the 
afternoon of that day, to be hung by the neck until 
you are dead. 


The two Indians were then tried for 
a lesser offense than murder in the first 
degree and found guilty. The Judge 
passed sentence upon them as follows: 


Sentence and judgment of the court in this case 
[is] that they be fined cach in the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars for the use of the county of Milwaukee 
and the costs of this prosecution and to be impris- 
oned by solitary confinement in the common jail of 
the county of Milwaukee, for the full term of five 
years from this day—to stand committed until the 
costs of the prosecution and the sentence’ of the 
court be complied with. The latter sentence to go 
into effect in the case of Ashecobema, if he is par- 
doned on the sentence previously pronounced for 
murder, by his exceflency the governor. 


This was certainly a novel proceed- 
ing. Jonathan E. Arnold and Horatio 
N: Wells were each allowed ten dollars 
by the court .or defending the Indians.* 

The term of the court continued un- 





* says H. H. Hyer (see ‘History of Milwaukee,’ 
1881, ] p. 162): 

‘*The principal business of the session was the 
trial of two Indians who killed Ellsworth Burnett 
and wounded Captain Clyman in 1835, in Rock 
river. Jonathan E. Arnold was appointed by the 
court to defend the savages, which he did in a mas- 
terly manner. They were convicted, nowever, and 
sentenced—the old man to death by hanging, and 
the young one to the state prison, or rather the bar- 
racks at Fort Howard, near Green Bay.” But the 
sentence given the two Indians after the old one re- 
ceived his to be hung, was as we have given it from 
the record. 
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til the twenty-seventh of June.t Dur- 
ing this time there were admitted as at- 
torneys and counselors-at-law, besides 
those already mentioned, Erasmus D. 
Phillips, William A. Fraser, John Rich- 
ards, Eliphalet Cramer, Clinton Wal- 
worth, Aaron Woodman. With the lat- 
ter the court had sometrouble. On the 
record of the twentieth of June it was 
‘‘ordered by the court that Aaron Wood- 
man take his seat, and he replied that 
he would not. Ruled: that he show 
cause for contempt of court, return- 
able at ten o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Service acknowledged by said 
Woodman in open court.” 

Upon calling court the next morning, 
the first business was the matter of 
“contempt;” and Mr. Woodman was 
cailed upon to answer. Thereupon a 
member of the bar arose, and calling the 
attention of the court to a petition held 
by him, asked leave to read the same, 
which was ordered : 

“To the Hon. William C. Frazer, judge of the 
third judicial district of the Territory of Wisconsin: 
The subscribers, members of the bar of Milwaukee 
county, respectfully represent that with feelings of 
pain and regret they have witnessed the recent mis- 
understanding which has taken place between a 
brother member of the bar and your honor, the pre- 
siding judge of this court. Believing that difficulty 
to have arisen from a misapprehension in the mind 
of your honor, we would respectfully present the fol- 


lowing statement of facts drawn up and unanimously 
agreed upon at a regular meeting of the bar, at 





+ *‘The bar held a meeting,” subsequently wrote 
one of the attorneys, ‘‘to fix upon rules of prac. 
tice. After discussing the matter at some length, 
myself and others were appointed to report rules of 
practice at an adjourned meeting, which was done. 
Those were the first rules or first code in this portion 
of Wisconsin, and it is believed they were the first 
west of Lake Michigan.” 











which all the members were present. That the 
words used by our brother member, which gave 
offense to your honor, were not addressed to the 
court, but to another member of the bar who sat 
near him and who had requested him in an under- 
tone to sit down; that in the heat of his zeal for his 
client, and in the warmth of excited debate, he may 
have been indiscreet ; but from the high character of 
Mr. Woodman, well known to some of our mem- 
bers, we are assured that he never would have de- 
liberately offered indignity to the court. Consider- 
ing, as we do, the necessity of sustaining at all times 
the dignity and authority of the court, we also feel 
that something is due to the character of the bar, 
and some allowance [is] to be made for the infirmi- 
ties of human nature. We therefore request that 
the offensive words supposed to have been addressed 
to your honor may be expunged from the records of 
this court, and that the rule made in consequence 
thereof be discharged. And do assure your honor 
that we have the greatest desire that such an amica- 
ble understanding may always exist between the 
members of this bar and this honorable court as will 
be productive of public good and will lighten the ar- 
duous duties of our profession. 
‘“‘RuFus PARKS, Chairman. 

“J. E. ARNOLD, Secretary. 

‘‘The petition of the bar in the above case having 
been read by Rufus Parks, esq., [it is] ordered by 
the court the rule requiring Aaron Woodman to ap- 
pear and show cause for contempt of court be dis- 
missed.” 


Judge Frazer, previous to his coming 
to Milwaukee, held the May term, 1837, 
of the district court for Brown county, 
at Green Bay, at which term a Winne- 
bago Indian named Mau-zau-mau-nee- 
kah was convicted of the murder of 
Pierre Maquette, which occurred in the 
preceding October, near Fort Winne- 
bago, in the immediate vicinity of what 
is now Portage, Columbia county, Wis- 
consin. This case, which excited great 
interest in the territory, was taken by 
writ of error to the supreme court at 
Madison, and in the report of it, a writ- 
ten opinion, delivered by Judge Frazier 
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on denying a motion in arrest of judg- 
ment, is preserved.* 

We can, at this point, relate with pro- 
priety, some particulars as to the arrival 
of Judge Frazer in Milwaukee for the 
first time, and as to incidents which 
occurred during the first term of his 
court there, which do not appear as of 
record. The judge reached Milwaukee 
in June, 1837—on a Sunday evening— 
from holding his court at Green Bay. 
He put up at a small hotel then kept by 
a Mr. Vail. He at once fell in with 
some old friends, who invited him to a 
private room for the purpose of having 
aninnocentgame of poker. There were 
in the party, beside Frazer, an United 
States official connected with the land 
office, and two or three others. They 
commenced playing for small sums at 
first, but increased them as the hours 
passed. By the dawn of the next morn- 
ing small sums seemed beneath their 
notice. The early hours were heralded 
to them by the ringing of the breakfast 
bell. The judge made a great many 
apologies, saying, among other things, 
that as this was his first appearance in 
the tetritory, and as his court opened 
at ten o’clock that morning, he must 
have a little time to prepare a charge 
to the grand jury. He therefore hoped 
they would excuse him, which the resi- 
due of the party did, and he withdrew. 

The court met at the appointed hour, 
as we have seen, Owen Aldrich acting 
as sheriff, and Cyrus Hawley as clerk. 
The grand jury was called and the mem- 
bers sworn. The judge, with much dig- 





* This will again be referred to. 
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nity, commenced his charge ; and sel- 
dom perhaps was there such a charge 
given from the bench. After dwelling 
upon several laws that it was thought 
necessary and proper to call their atten- 
tion to, he alluded to the statute against 
gambling. The English language was 
too barren todescribe his abhorrence of 
that crime. He said that a “ gambler 
was unfit for earth, heaven or hell,” and 
that “God Almighty would even shud- 
der at the sight of one !” 

At this time there had been but one 
session of the territorial legislature, and 
the laws enacted were mostly copies of 
Michigan statutes. There was one which 

allowed the court to exercise its discre- 
tion in granting stays of execution. A 
case was called by Judge Frazer—a civil 
suit against a resident of Milwaukee, who 
had nocounsel. The judge ordered the 
crier to call the defendant ; he did so, 
and the defendant appeared. He was 
asked by the court if he had anything 
to say why judgment should not be 
rendered against him. He replied that 
he did not know that he had, as it was 
an honest debt, but that he was unable 
to pay it. Judge Frazer inquired what 
his occupation was. The defendant 
replied that he was a fisherman. Said 
the judge: ‘Can you pay it in fish !” 
The defendant answered that he did not 
know but he could, if he had time to 
catch them. The judge turned to the 
clerk and ordered him to render up 
judgment, payable in fish, and grant a 
stay of execution for twelve months; at 
the same time remarking to the defend- 
ant that he must surely pay it at the time 
and in good fish ; for the plaintiff would 
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not be willing to wait so long for stink- 
ing fish ! 

The next civil suit worthy of note was 
one against William M. Dennis. He, 
too, had no counsel. His name was 
called and he soon made his appear- 
ance. He entered the court-room wear- 
ing his usual smile, whittling, but with 
his knife in his left hand. The court 
addressed him ina loud voice: “ What 
are you grinning about, Mr. Dennis ?” 
The defendant replied that he was not 
aware that he was laughing. The judge 
inquired if he proposed to offer any 
defense. He answered that he did, but 
he was not ready for trial. ‘ No mat- 
ter,” said Judge Frazer, “there are 
enough that are ready ; the clerk will 
enter it ‘continued ;’” and continued 
it was.* 

Some time after the adjournment of 
the first term of the court it was ordered, 
by Judge Frazer at chambers, that “Don 
Alonzo J. Upham be admitted to prac- 
tice as an attorney and counselor at 
law in this court ; also, that Frederick 
Wingfield be likewise admitted to prac- 
tice law “in this court.” 

The second term of Judge Frazer’s 
court in Milwaukee was begun on the 
sixth of November, 1837, and continued 
until the sixteenth. Considerable busi- 
ness was disposed of. During the even- 
ing of the seventeenth a meeting of the 
bar was held at the court house to take 
into consideration what measures were 
necessary to be adopted to obtain a 





* See ‘‘ Reminiscences of Wisconsin,” in ‘ First 
Annual Report and Collections of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin,’ by Alexander F. Pratt, 
p. 127. 











reform in the judiciary of the third dis- 
trict. The truth is, the bar had become 
thoroughly disgusted with Judge Frazer, 
and they determined, if it was possible, 
to force him to resign. 

The chairman of the meeting was 
William A. Prentiss, and the meeting 
was largely attended. Resolutions were 
adopted, which, after announcing the 
right of American citizens to assemble 
and redress their grievances, went on 
to say that in repeated instances Judge 
Frazer had declared he would pay no 
regard to the law of the territory, con- 
tending that he was to determine when 
it was applicable to the wants of the 
people ; that the charge to the grand 
jury was a farce; that in the Indian 
case the judge showed a manifest 
anxiety to procure the conviction of 
men-for capital crimes, outstripping the 
zeal of the district attorney; that in 
capital cases, where the lives of human 
beings had been in jeopardy, he had 
evinced a cold, blood-thirsty spirit; 
that he had refused trial by jury and 
had come into court prejudiced, decid- 
ing one day and, being solicited, re- 
versed the decision the next ; that his 
opinions were hasty and _ ill-digested ; 
that he assumed to himself all author- 
ity, and that he was peevish, irritable 
and obstinate. The paper ended by 
requesting the judge to resign. 

The next day the committee, headed 
by ‘the chairman, called on Judge 
Frazer. As a result of the conference, 
they understood that he would resign 
"after holding court in Racine county, 
which commenced the following week. 
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But a card appeared in Zhe Advertiser,* 
signed by a number of citizens, on the 
twenty-first, disapproving of ‘‘intimidat- 
ing the highest functionary of the 
courts,’ and of “ fostering resistance 
to the administration of justice,” and 
containing other declarations of like 
import. A card was also published by 
the grand jurors, who were impaneled 
at the two terms of the court which had 
been held, upholding Judge Frazer. On 
the other hand, the editor of Zhe Ad- 
vertiser remarked that, of his own per- 
sonal knowledge, thirty of the most 
prominent who sustained the judge were 
interested in suits then pending in his 
court. Frazer did not resign. 

The third term of the “ district court 
of Milwaukee county, also setting as a 
circuit and district court of the United 
States,” began on the thirteenth of 
June, 1838. At this term Judge Frazer 
signed the journal for the first time. 
His name appears very beautifully writ- 
ten, but with a hand evidently tremu- 
lous. This term finally ended on the 
ninth of July, 1838, the last one held by 
the judge in Milwaukee. 

On the sixteenth of July the supreme 
judges held a term of court at Madi- 
son. The journal states that the Hon. 
William C. Frazer and two of the judges 
not appearing, the court was adjourned 
until three o’clock Pp. M. It then states 
that at the hour last named the court 
was opened by Francis Gehan, marshal 





* This, the first newspaper published in Milwau- 
kee, was a weekly. Its editor and proprietor was 


D. H. Richards. The first number was issued July 
14, 1836. 








of the territory. Present: Hon. Charles 
Dunn, chief justice; Hon. William C. Fra- 
*zer, associate judge. The term lasted 
one day. Orders were made in seven 
cases, all of which were continued. 
Four rules of practice were adopted 
and five attorneys admitted to the bar, 
of whom two—Jonathan E. Arnold and 
H. N. Wells—were from Milwaukee. 
This was the only time Judge Frazer 
officiated as judge of the supreme court. 
“Judge Frazer,” says John Catlin, 
“was a very able judge when not un- 
der the influence of liquor, and was re- 
markable for his ability, memory and 
knowledge of law.” ‘The climate of 
Madison,” continues Catlin, “at that 
dry time at the capital, did not suit the 
judge, as the ‘critter,’ or ‘O-be-joyful,’ 
was not there, except some Chinese cor- 
dial in the store of James Morrison, 
which Mr. Bird had charge of in the 
absence of Mr. Morrison. This cor- 
dial was put up in a very handsome 
and expensive set of China ware repre- 
senting mandarins, and by the liberality 
of Mr. Bird, the whole set (about a dozen 
bottles) was emptied by the judge while 
holding the term. When the cordial 
had all ‘leaked out’ the judge took his 
departure.” 

After having been absent, Judge Fra- 
zer returned, near the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1838, to Milwaukee on the steamer 
Pennsylvania. She anchored in the bay, 
and the judge, who was drunk—utterly 
helpless—was lowered by means of a 
tackle, into a boat and rowed to the 
landing at Walker’s Point. From the 


effect of this bacchanalian revel he 
never recovered. He was taken to the 
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house of a friend, the best physician in 
the place was called, and all was done 
that human skill could devise for the 
restoration of the judge—but it was all 
in vain. The seeds of death bad been 
sown. He lingered in great distress for 
four or five days, when, on the eigh- 
teenth of October, 1838, he breathed his 
last, aged sixty-two years. He was 
buried in Milwaukee, and a son after- 
ward placed a tombstone over his re- 
mains. 

“His career in Wisconsin,” says S. 
U. Pinney, in speaking of Judge Frazer, 
“wasso brief and unimportant, that but 
little is now remembered of it beyond 
the anecdotes found in the published 
collections of the Michigan Historical 
society, except that which is in a great 
degree traditional: The only written 
opinion given by him in the discharge 
of his judicial duties, of which there is 
any trace, will be found in the report of 
the case of Zhe United States vs. Mau- 
zau-mau-ne-kah, who was indicted, tried 
and convicted before him at Green Bay 
for the murder of Pierre Maquette, the 
interpreter of the Winnebago nation of 
Indians. At the time of his appoint- 
ment he was considerably advanced in 
years, and his intemperate habits ren- 
dered him unfit for the position, though 
it is said that he had been a lawyer of 
average learning and ability.”’* 

It must be said of Judge Frazer, in 
conclusion, that while he would wholly 
ignore some prejudicial accourts made 
against him by attorneys who had 
lost cases in his court, there are suffi- 
cient facts well attested which prove his 





* Pinney's Wisconsin Reports, p. 49. 
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judicial career to have been “ marked 
chiefly by the dissoluteness of his hab- 
its, his entire. lack of dignity and self- 
respect, and almost total disregard of 
the rights and feelings of all persons with 
whom he came in official contact, 
whether parties, witnesses, jurors or at- 
torneys.”’ 

Thus far we have given the names 
only of the different members of the bar 
who, according to record, while Judge 
Frazer was on the bench, were “sworn 
in open court and admitted as counsel- 
ors and attorneys at law,” in Milwaukee. 
Of the residents of Milwaukee, first ap- 
peared William N. Gardner, from Coop- 
erstown, New York. His arrival was 
early, 1836. Next came George Reed, 
from Massachusetts, and N. F. Hyer. 

“T arrived at Milwaukee,” says Mr. 
Hyer, “early in the month of May, 
1836, from the steamer Mew York. At 
this time the courts had not been 
even rudely organized. Being a lawyer, 
this was almost the first thing I learned. 
My fellow-passengers on the steamer, 
like myself and most of those who arrived 
before us, were too eager to find or make 
a home in Wisconsin—then a part of 
Michigan territory ; but little was cared 
for the illustration or enforcement of 
other than the laws of necessity. We 
landed at the mouth of the river, making 
shore in small boats. I finally 
procured lodgings for afew days at Le- 
land’s, on the west side of the river ; 
and soon after I secured a room in an 
unfurnished building, also on the west 
side, where I unpacked my baggage and 
put out my shingle—‘ Attorney at Law 
and Land Surveyor.’ The latter pro- 
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fession I soon found to be most in de- 
mand.” 

There were a number of arrivals in 
Milwaukee, of lawyers, soon after that 
of Mr. Hyer, who came to make the 
place their home: we mention Horatio 
N. Wells, Jonathan Arnold, Rufus Parks, 
Clinton Walworth, Don. A. J. Upham, 
William N. Gardner, William A. Prentiss 
and others. Many of these lawyers are 
deceased, of whom a number rose to 
distinction in their profession. 

One of the ablest, as well as oldest, 
of the members of the Milwaukee bar 
was Jonathan E. Arnold, who, it will be 
remembered, was present as an attorney 
at the first sitting of Judge Frazer’s 
court. Mr. Arnold was born at Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, on the sixteenth 
of February, 1814. He graduated at 
Brown university and studied law in the 
office of John Whipple, at Providence, 
Subsequently he spent one year at Har- 
vard Law school, and was admitted to 
practice before he was twenty-one years 
of age. He came to Milwaukee in Sep- 
tember, 1836, and moved his family here 
in May following. 

Entering upon the practice of his pro- 
fession, Mr. Arnold was soon chosen 
district-attorney and served in that ca- 
pacity for several years. In 1840 and 
1841 he represented the county of Mil- 
waukee in the territorial council. He 
was Whig in politics until the disrup- 
tion of that party ; he afterward acted 
with the Democratic party ; but during 
the war was outspoken for the Union, 
making a number of speeches of great 
eloquence and power. 

The inclinations of Mr. Arnold led him 
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to give an almost undivided attention to 
his profession; and it is as a lawyer 
that he is chiefly remembered. He 
achieved many great victories at the 
bar. His skill was wonderful ; his elo- 
quence matchless. He was the most 
powerful in criminal cases. He died 
on the second of June, 1869, with a 
reputation second to none in the west 
in this branch of the practice. 

“ Aside from his excellent judgment 
in conceiving his defenses, and his 
adroitness in the examination of wit- 
nesses, Mr. Arnold’s addresses to the 
jury were models of impressive oratory. 
His style was remarkably finished and 
elegant, showing rich traces of his 
thorough culture, and the effect upon a 
jury of his bursts of fervid and pathetic 
eloquence, aided by a magnetic pres- 
ence, a musical voice and an expressive 
eye, was magical.” In person, he was 
of medium height ; had a countenance 
expressive of sadness; step, slow and 
dignified ; seldom smiled, and was ex- 
tremely reticent. 

Another of the prominent attorneys 
who commenced practice in Milwaukee 
while Judge Frazer was on the bench, 
was Horatio Nelson Wells. He was born 
on the fourth day of November, 1807, 
in Connecticut, his parents removing 
when he was an infant to a farm in 
Hinesburg, Vermont. He received an 
academic and collegiate education, 
studying law with A. D. Smalley of 
Burlington, with whom he afterward 
went into partnership. He came west 
with Hans Crocker. They located in 
Milwaukee, in October, 1836, and com- 
menced the practice of the law there 
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as partners. Both were, as we have 
already noted, of the fourteen lawyers 
who appeared at the first opening of 
the district court for Milwaukee county, 
on the fourteenth of June, 1837, and 
were “duly sworn in open court and 
admitted as counselors and attorneys 
at law.” 

Wells was elected town clerk several 
times ; was district-attorney for three 
years in territorial times ; was mayor 
of Milwaukee in 1847-8; represented 
his district in the lower house of the 
territorial legislature in 1839 and 1840 ; 
was president of the last territorial 
councils in 1847 and 1848, and assisted 
in drawing up the state constitution. 
He built the first law office in Milwau- 
kee. It was erected by him after the 
model of the one in which he laid the 


foundation of his professional career at 


home. He went at once to the head 
of the Milwaukee bar; he was both 
witty and eloquent. He was ever making 
some sharp turn, and his wit was always 
so ready, so unprepared, that even its 
victims were sometimes charmed with 
it. He died the nineteenth of August, 
1858.* 

“As a lawyer,” says one who knew 
Wells personally, “he was prominent 
and successful ; was quick in his move- 
ments and of a nervous temperament ; 
a ready speaker; in political faith an 
uncompromising Democrat ; took a deep 
interest in political affairs; was once 
mayor of Milwaukee; was also in the 
state legislature, where he at once be- 
came a leader; his last office was that 
of county judge. He was a warm friend, 





* ‘History of Milwaukee (1881), p. 656. 











a bitter enemy ; made no concealment 
of his political views or opinions ; was 
strictly honest, and generous to a fault. 
He knew not the value of money, but 
spent it freely ; was at one time consid- 
ered wealthy, but died poor.’’* 

Among the others of the leading law- 
yers, now deceased, who also practiced 
in Judge Frazer’s court, was Don 
Alonzo J. Upham. He was born in 
Weathersfield, Vermont, May 31, 1809. 
When sixteen years of age he chose the 
legal profession and attended the pre- 
paratory school at Chester, Vermont, 
and subsequently, in 1826 and 1827, at 
Meriden, New Hampshire. At the age 
of nineteen he entered the sophomore 
class at Union college, Schenectady, 
New York, and graduated in 1831. He 
entered the law office of James Tall- 
madge, in New York City, as a law stu- 
dent ; was admitted to the bar in the 
city of Baltimore, took up his residence 
in Wilmington in 1835, and commenced 
the practice of law. He settled in Mil- 
waukee in 1837, in partnership with 
Clinton Walworth, and at a later day 
with Wilson Graham. He was a mem- 
ber of the territorial legislature in 1840, 
1841 and 1842; was elected county 
attorney in 1843 ; was president of the 
constitutional convention of 1846 ; was 
elected mayor of Milwaukee in 1849; 
re@lected in 1850, and was United States 
attorney from 1857 to 1861—a term of 
four years. He withdrew from active 
life in 1853, owing to failing health, and 
died on the nineteenth of July, 1877. 

In person, Mr. Upham was tall; had 

* James S. Buck, in ‘ History of Wisconsin,’ Vol. 
I, p. 243. 
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a large head, blue eyes, brown hair, a 
strong and powerful voice; he spoke 
slow and distinct with a lengthened 
sound on the last syllable of each word ; 
walked slowly, with his eyes constantly 
fixed on the ground, but at the same 
time was a close observer of what was 
going on around him ; he was courteous 
and dignified in manner, but fond of fun 
and mischief, few men more so, and was 
usually on the watch for it ; was a good 
public speaker and a prominent Demo- 
crat. He was prominent in all the pub- 
lic enterprises of the day ; he also served 
creditably in the state legislature. He 
was a candidate for governor against L. 
J. Farwell ; and there were those who 
really believed he was elected, but he 
was not “counted in.” 

The name of William N. Gardner, 
first district attorney in Milwaukee, as 
the record shows, must not be passed 
over in silence. He‘is described by 
one who knew him well, as of medium 
height, light hair, blue eyes, open, florid 
countenance ; walked with a short, 
quick step, and dressed neatly in drab 
pants, blue coat with metal buttons, 
buff vest, ruffled shirt, and white hat. 
He was somewhat reticent ; was a fine 
scholar, a good lawyer and an excellent 
citizen. He died in 1839. His death 
was a real loss to the community.f 

The successor of Judge Frazer upon 
the bench of the third Wisconsin dis- 
trict was Andrew Galbraith Miller. The 
last day of the last term with his prede- 
cessor as judge of the district court in 





+Buck's ‘ History of Milwaukee,’ Vol. I, p. 223. 
+ Buck’s ‘ History of Milwaukee,’ Vol. I, pp. 245, 
246. 
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Milwaukee was the ninth of July, 1839, 
held to hear and determine suits in 


chancery. The next term had been 
fixed for November, but it was not held. 
The opening of the June term, 1839, 
was set for the tenth of the month ; but 
Judge Miller did not appear aud take 
his seat until the thirteenth, when, after 
the calling of court, the commission of 
the judge was read, and he entered at 
once upon the discharge of his duties, 
his first act being the appointing of a 
court commissioner and three special 
constables for the term. From this time 
onward, for nearly nine years, Judge 
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[Zo be continued,] 


Miller presided. Finally, the state of 
Wisconsin having been admitted into 
the Union, his duties as a judge were 
drawing to a close. A special term of 
the district court of the county of Mil- 
waukee was begun on the twentieth day 
of March, 1848, continuing to the 
twenty-fourth. The court then ad- 
journed to meet again on the twelfth day 
of June, but the term was not held— 
Judge Miller not attending. ‘The dis- 
trict court of Milwaukee county, also 
sitting as a circuit and district court of 
the United States,’’ was at end. 
ConsuUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 








THE late chief-justice of Wisconsin 
—Edward George Ryan—was born at 
Newcastle House, in the county of 
Meath, Ireland, on the thirteenth of 
November, 1810. He was the son of 
Edward Ryan and Abby Keogh Ryan. 
The boy was educated at Clongoe’s 
Wood college, which he entered in 
1820, completing the full course of his 
studies in 1827. Three years subse- 
quent to this he came to the United 
States. He had made some attempts 
at studying law before leaving his native 
country. 

“T had,” wrote the subject of this 
sketch, some years ago, “ exaggerated 
notions of the ease with which men got 
on in this country, and I finally ob- 
tained my father’s consent to come 
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here. SoIcame in 1830. I did not 
know then, but have long since known, 
that my father expected me to fail and 
to return to Ireland. I was too proud 
todo so. I studied law in New York 
as I could, supporting myself by teach- 
ing. I was admitted in 1836 to practice 
my profession, and came that year to 
Chicago. Up to that time I had never 
known what sickness was. But I was 
peculiarly subject to miasmatic disease, 
and was in very poor health during the 
whole time I was in that city.” 

“In 1834,” says T. G. Turner, “ I was 
a boy merely and a clerk in an importing 
house. I boarded at Mrs. Ballard’s, on 
Pearl street, a quite celebrated house 
of entertainment at that day. The late 
Chief-Justice Ryan of Wisconsin, some 

















seven years my senior, boarded at the 
same house. I remember him as a 
genial, witty, able young man, addicted 
to ‘ Irish bulls,’ easily imposed upon by 
his joke-cracking associates, but by all 
respected and held in high esteem. 
Boarding at the same house at the time 
mentioned, was Mr. Preston, author of 
a book of interest tables, quite cele- 
brated at that day; and also Gould 
Brown, author of the best grammar of 
the English language with which I am 
acquainted. Mr. Brown was a Quaker, 
a scholar and a gentleman, and his 
grammar will be held as authority when 
the names of a hundred pretenders have 
vanished from the list. I remember 
divers skirmishes between Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Ryan, the conclusion of all of 
which seemed to be that the grammar- 
ian conceded to the late chief-justice 
the honor of using the Irish idiom cor- 
rectly, but claimed that his knowledge 
of the English tongue was imperfect, if 
not ridiculous.” 

Mr. Ryan was one of the early jour- 
nalists of Chicago. He was editor of 
a paper there called the 77zbune, which 
was published in 1839, but which closed 
its career in 1841. It was printed by 
Holcomb & Company. Holcomb was 
the printer and Mr. Ryan the “ Com- 
pany” and editor. The Z7ribune was 
Democratic in politics. Its editor wrote 
long and able articles for the paper, but 
not always on the popular topics of the 
day. He gave subjects to his readers 
to think about rather than for them to 
be simply pleased with. The paper 
aroused, as a consequence, but little en- 
thusiasm, had but a limited patronage, 
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and, as already intimated, its existence 
was brief. 

In 1842, Mr. Ryan was married to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Captain Hugh 
Graham, and immediately removed to 
Racine. He was chosen one of the 
fourteen delegates from that county to 
the convention which met in Madison 
in 1846, to frame-a constitution for the 
state. He took an active and promi- 
nent part in the deliberations and de- 
bates of that body, and his ideas were 
stamped upon some of the important 
provisions of the instrument which was 
given to the people as the result of the 
deliberations of its members. He was 
the chairman of the committee on banks 
and banking, second on the committee 
on the judiciary, and also member of 
the committee on education. When he 
took his seat in the convention he was 
a stranger to most of the able and bril- 
liant members of that body, and when 
he took the floor for discussion for the first 
time, they were very much astonished 
at his power, energy and eloquence asa 
debater. He advocated the extreme 
radical features that were engrafted in 
the instrument agreed upon and submit- 
ted to the people of Wisconsin. But 
the constitution thus prepared was re- 
jected at the polls. It was at this con- 
vention that the wonderful powers of 
Mr. Ryan first attracted the attention 
of the people of the state at large and 
gave him a state reputation. 

In 1848 Mr. Ryan represented his 
party as a delegate in the National 
convention, held at Baltimore, which 
nominated Lewis Cass for the Presi- 
dency. 
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Mr. Ryan lost his wife in July, 1847, 
and in December, .1848, he moved from 
Racine to Milwaukee. “When I first 
went to Racine,” he once wrote, “it 
seemed doubtful which would be the 
larger place, that or Milwaukee ; that 
doubt was settled long before I moved.” 
In 1880 Mr. Ryan again married ; his 
second wife, who still survives him, was 
Miss Caroline Willard Pierce of New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. 

In Milwaukee Mr, Ryan was associ- 
ated, successively, in the practice of 
the law, with a number of the foremost 
practitioners of the city. He made 
himself prominent as a lawyer in the 
city, his reputation soon extending over 
the state, and even beyond the boun- 
daries of the latter, by his connection 
with several notable cases, particularly 
some murder trials. It was because of 
this celebrity which he had gained, that 
he was afterward employed in the cele- 
brated “ Hubbell impeachment case.”’ 

The sixth session of the Wisconsin 
legislature, under the state constitution, 
commenced on the twelfth of January, 
1853. On the twenty-sixth of the same 
month, William K. Wilson of Milwaukee, 
preferred charges in the assembly 
against Levi Hubbell, judge of the sec- 
ond judicial circuit of the state, of divers 
acts of corruption and malfeasance in 
the discharge of the duties of his office. 
A resolution followed appointing a com- 
mittee to report articles of impeach- 
ment, directing the members thereof to 
go to the senate and impeach Hubbell. 
Upon the trial the defendant had for 
his attorneys, Jonathan E. Arnold and 
James H. Knowlton. The managers, 
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on the part of the assembly, employed 
Mr. Ryan as their counsel, who, on the 
thirteenth of June, 1853, in the senate 
chamber at Madison, made his opening 
argument. It is unnecessary, in this 
connection, to enter at all into the de- 
tails concerning this remarkable trial. 
Mention of it is made only that the 
great ability of Mr. Ryan as an attorney 
can be thereby clearly demonstrated. 
After the witnesses had all been ex- 
amined, the arguments of defendant’s 
counsel were entered upon. Judge Hub- 
bell was ably defended. Mr. Knowlton 
began his remarks on the fifth of July 
and occupied two days. He was then 
followed by Mr. Arnold, who finished 
his address in oneday. ‘The first argu- 
ment for the prosecution was made by 
H. T. Sanders, one of the managers, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ryan, who closed the 
case. a 
Upon arising to make the closihg ar- 
gument, Mr. Ryan asked the indulgence 
of the court, as he was laboring under 
great physical disability, and then com- 
mented upon the ground taken by coun- 
sel for the defense that there was hardly 
a precedent for the employment of an 
attorney by the prosecution to manage 
the trial on their part. Then he added: 
“We have been told that the people of 
this state believe that not Levi Hub- 
bell, judge of the second judicial cir- 
cuit, but the prosecution in this case, 
are upon their trial in this cause.” 
Then he began the fight on the skir- 
mish line by asking: “Who are the 
prosecution ?”’ and by answering: “The 
sovereign people of this state, in all its. 
length and in all its breadth, as repre- 














sented in their sovereign capacity upon 
the other side of this capitol—the as- 
sembly of this state, trusted, and trusted 
alone by the constitution of the state 
with the power of impeachment; their 
honorable managers representing their 
constitutional power and performing 
their constitutional duty in this court ; 
and last and least of all, I, their humble 
counsel: we are upon trial, not Levi 
Hubbell, judge of the second judicial 
circuit !” 

‘“‘And what are we here on trial for ?” 
he asked. ‘What is the charge against 
the sovereign majesty of the people ?— 
That they have dared to arraign Levi 
Hubbell here for his judicial corrup- 
tion. What are the honorable the as- 
sembly here upon trial for?—That they 
have dared to call Levi Hubbell to ac- 
count. What are this committee of 
managers, who have discharged their 
duty, in honor, upon trial here for? 
What am I upon trial here for? Who 
is the delinquent here by the proofs in 
this cause? Who is the criminal here? 
Whose character is upon the rack of 
proof? Sum up the whole of this cause, 
take one solid, concentrated view of all 
the truth and fact here, and tell me 
whose heart is stained with guilt? In 
whom does this evidence bare to the 
world a perverted mind and an unclean 
heart? Aye, who is upon trial here?” 

“Ts it,” he continued, inquiringly, 
“that a little brief authority, is it that 
a little popularity—an accidental, per- 
verted, vicious popularity, a popularity 
which is done and ended, dead and 
buried, lifts a criminal above accounta- 
bility, prompts him to turn in vindictive 
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threats upon his constitutional accusers, 
to impeach the authority of the peo- 
ple, the constitutional authority of the 
land, and turn like a dog to bite the 
hand that fostered, raised and fed 
him, when it is raised to chastise him? 
And we are here to fall? Yes, we can- 
not withstand it! A tornado of de- 
struction is to overwhelm us! There is 
in God or man no salvation for us! 
‘ They shall fall.’ That is the emphatic 
use made of the future tense by the 
counsel !” 

** And what,” he asked, “is this tor- 
nado—the threat was passionate and 
vindictive, but vague and shadowy— 
what is this tornado which is to over- 
whelm the assembly, their committee 
and their counsel?” Is it lynch law ? 
Is that law to arise in the land at the 
bidding of one of the judges of this 
land? Is lynch law to rise up and 
shelter him because he is proven to 
have outraged the ordained constitution 
and law of the land ? Is it invoked here 
because by the spirit of no other law 
can he escape the judgment of his 
guilt ? Is that the threat ? Or what else 
is this tornado before which we must 
fall? Is it assassination by the. bullies 
who surround this defendant? Is it per- 
jury which is to follow us into his cor- 
rupt courts, with corrupt judgment fol- 
lowing upon it to destroy us before God 
and man, to sweep us from the face of 
the earth ? Or is it a tornado of opinion 
only? Whence does it come? Where 
in this broad state is that voice heard 
from ? I will tell you, and I will tell 
you plainly, and I wish the counsel was 
in his place to hear me. It is imported 
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here into the senate chamber from the 
dram-shops, the brothels and the hells 
of Milwaukee. That is where it comes 
from. It is the voice of corruption, 
mourning for its chief. It is the voice 
of vice, mourning for its champion.” 
The counsel for the defense described 
some judges as cold, misanthropic, un- 
sympathizing, but declared Judge Hub- 
bell to be of a different organization. 
The answer of Mr. Ryan to this was 
this arraignment of the defendant: 
“He tells us,” said he, “that the de- 
fendant is of a peculiar organization ; 
open, frank, polite, generous, confiding, 
social, sympathetic, anxious to converse, 
seeking it where it is not sought, too 
sensitive to repel approach. He tells 
us that repeated solicitations met his 
client daily in his judicial walk; and 
that though conscious of the wrong, he 
was too polite, too easy, too accessible, 
to repel them. He tells us that his 
friend could not assault those who so 
beset him, that he would not rebuke 
them ; in effect that he had no moral 
power to repel corrupting approaches 
and corrupting influences. That is the 
counsel’s analysis of the character of 
the judge of the second judicial circuit 
whom he defends as his personal and 
judicial friend. I believe that his esti- 
mate is within the truth. A frank 
character that can repel no approach, 
rebuke no advance, resist no corruption! 
Mr. President, change the sex and what 
character has he described? Easy vir- 
tue has no sex. That character which 


makes a woman a wanton, makes a man 
an easy prostitute to every vice without 
a sex. 


Chastity of mind is as essential 
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of men as chastity of passion is to 
women ; and I say in bold commentary 
on the character given by the counsel 
to his client, that harlots are of both 
sexes and of all conditions in human 
life. 

And he further added: “A judge 
of easy virtue, approaching and ap- 
proached, solicited and soliciting, lend- 
ing a judicial ear to whispers which 
tamper with judicial virtue, approach- 
ing and retreating by turns, with a rare 
mockery of judicial virtue on his tongue ; 
promising to set aside verdicts, hinting 
the vacating of judgments, suggesting 
settlements for his friends, dissolving 
injunctions before they. are issued, 
chambering in private with jurors in 
the jury room, suggesting nolle prosequi’s 
to district attorneys to favor his friend’s 
friend, who was accused of the simple 
impropriety, the naked indiscretion— 
that is the word in this cause — of 
adultery ; divorcing women and _in- 
structing them in the principles of 
divorcing in sacred privacy, promising 
to bring on causes for trial when the 
proper evidence on which they were 
founded was lost; tampering with the 
penal judgments of the law, when 
money was payable into court, offering 
to receive part into his own particular 
pocket, instead of the whole into court, 
as required by law; advising suitors 
what course to take, in order that he 
might help them to accomplish their 
ends ; so solicited, as a system by his 
special friends, that they cannot re- 
member the times or the causes in 
which they sought to prostitute his ju- 
dicial virtue, and yet, never met with 
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repulse ; refusing to hear argument in 
court in order to keep his promise made 
in private.” ; 

Mr. Ryan, in speaking upon the ad- 
mission by defendant’s counsel that the 
conduct of Judge Hubbell on certain 
occasions were only indiscretions—at- 
tributes of his peculiar character — 
said: ‘I do not know, Mr. President, 
but there may be characters so pecu- 
liarly constituted that crime cannot at- 
tach to them. I have heard lately, 
Mr. President, of moral insanity; I 
have learned lately the doctrine of 
moral insanity, a new and pretty name 
for moral depravity; there may be 
characters so framed that crime cannot 
attach to them, and I suppose that this 
is the soul of the argument here. There 
may be moral obliquity which cannot see 
the wrong. There may be a moral or- 
ganization in which right and wrong 
are mixed up in confused mazes with- 
out power to distinguish between them. 
That may be moral insanity. 

“But, Mr. President, I have to say 
at once here, of all moral insanity, of 
all moral obliquity, which is set up as a 
defense for guilt, that such moral in- 
sanity, such moral obliquity, comes not 
from God, but from the abuse of the 
constitution which God gives to his 
creatures ; it comes not from heaven 
but from the abyss. It comes from 
the abuse of the faculties, and is not 
inherent to the use of them. The dis- 
ease of a faculty is insanity ; the disease 
of a propensity is guilt. And I have to 
add to this defense of peculiar organi- 
zation, that if it be true, as is avowed 
by his counsel here, that the judge of 
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the second judicial circuit is of that 
character that he cannot avoid judicial 
impropriety, judicial indiscretion ; if 
that is the best defense that can be 
made for him here, that he is of such a 
peculiar organization that he cannot 
avoid such things as are here charged and 
proved upon him, and is therefore not 
responsible, I say that the second judi- 
cial circuit has enjoyed that kind of 
character quite long enough and is en- 
titled to be rid of it. That is a defense 
that he is so unfit for his office that he 
is not to be removed for the abuse 
of it.” 

“Mr. President,” said Mr. Ryan, in 
commenting upon some of the indecent 
acts with which the defendant was 
charged, “‘it is said that he who lays his 
hands upon a woman, save in the way 
of kindness, is a brute. Isay more; he 
who puts his hand upon a woman, even 
in kindness, save in that kindness which 
is authorized by the relations between 
them } he who lays his hands in the un- 
authorized instinct of sex upon a woman, 
insults and wrongs her. I speak not 
here of bestial assaults upon the sanct- 
ity of woman’s person. I care not 
whether man’s arm be thrown gently 
around the waist, or man’s hand clasp 
the hand of woman ; I care not what the 
imposition of hands may be, if it be the 
imposition of sex unauthorized by the 
relations of the parties, or the free con- 
sent of the woman first given, it is a 
brutal assault. It is the assault of lust 
upon the outworks of chastity.” It is an 
attempt to debauch. Mr. President, 
God has made man strong and woman 
weak. Mr. President, the same God 
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has made human society dependant on 
the chastity of woman, and on man’s 
faith in it.. Take chastity from woman, 
and family, kindred and home become 
things unknown amongst men, as un- 
known amongst the beasts of the wilder- 
ness. What protects society? What 
upholds the purity of woman, which is 
the life and being of woman upon this 
earth? Ruled by the laws of mere 
physical force, they walk upon the earth 
subjects of man’s passion, as a man 
walking the wilderness of Africa is the 
subject of the untamed appetite of the 
wild beasts who roam there in the su- 
premacy of brute force. But God has 
given to woman a chastity of being 
that men worship like an idol. God 
making woman weak in body, has made 
her strong in purity ; and she walks this 
earth with all the master strength and 
undisciplined passion of men about her, 
and yet walks and will walk this earth 
for all time, free and secure in her 
native modesty, unapproached, save in 
honor, unsullied even in thought. That 
is God’s charter to woman—that is her 
guard onearth. Andtheman, I care not 
who or what, unlicensed by any relation 
of legitimate affection, claiming no fa- 
ther’s, no brother’s, no son’s, no hus- 
band’s, no recognized and accepted 
lover’s rights; the man who in the 
effrontery of passion, or the disguised 
approaches of passion, but raises his 
hand toward her, aye, but looks his lust 
to her, is a brute who outrages not 
merely ler, but outrages all the sancti- 
ties of human nature in her person.” 
This is the manner in which Mr. 
Ryan défended the legal profession, 
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while he was speaking of the charge 
against Judge Hubbell that he had de- 
clared to a young attorney that he must 
not defend a certain person in his court : 
“He [the defendant] tells the bar, by 
the God of Heaven! whom they shall 
take for clients! He tells the world 
that no lawyer at his bar shall hold his 
favor if he dare to advocate the cause 
of those in his displeasure. I tell you, 
sir (turning to the defendant), that when 
you dictate to the bar, you do not know 
the bar. I am proud to say it to you, 
face to face, before this solemn court, 
that you do not know the spirit of the 
legal profession. You may have been 
of it longer than I who say it, but you 
have not belonged to it long enough to 
learn the high and honorable spirit of 
the profession. To dictate to an honor- 
able young lawyer whom he shall take 
for his client, whose legal rights he 
shall assume to advocate! The legal 
profession has done many bad things 
and has produced many bad men; but 
it is a glorious old profession, and I 
love it and am proud of it. It may do 
in these days for demagogues to de- 
nounce it; but I say now and always, 
here and elsewhere, what all history 
proves, that there was seldom a great 
stride made in human progress in which 
the bar was not a moving power. It is 
an honorable profession, an indepen- 
dent profession. No judge has ever 
cowed it or broken its independence. 
Touch its independence and it rebels to 
a man, shoulder to shoulder, standing 
up against the invasion of its rights. 
A corrupt judge may disorganize it; 
but a tyrannical court can neither bend 
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it nor break it. The relation of a law- 
yer to his client is a peculiar and im- 
portant one. Life, character, liberty, 
prosperity, all that is dear and sacred 
in life, are the trust of the client to his 
lawyer. The world may assail; the 
world may persecute; death and ruin 
may overhang; all men may desert, but 
the unfortunate is ever secure in the zeal 
and loyalty of his advocate. And this 
is the relation the defendant tampers 
with; this is the profession he seeks to 
bend to his caprice or his ambition.” 
The summing up of Mr. Ryan was as 
follows : ‘There is,”’ said he, “‘ but one 
of two things for this court to do; to 
license this shameless prostitution of 
justice, or to end it at once and forever 
by its judgment. There is no other 
alternative. You can hope nothing 


here from the penitence of guilt ex- 
posed ;. you can expect no lesson to 
such a defendant from such a trial, 


except in the judgment. Exposure and 
shame have no power upon a man who 
sees honor in his dishonor, virtue in his 
vice, purity in all the uncleanness of 
his mind, health in his rotting corrup- 
tion. Unshocked by all this array of 
guilt, any escape from justice would be 
a triumphtohim. Honorable acquittal 
he cannot have, and does not hope. 
Any escape from judgment would send 
him back upon our unfortunate circuit, 
exulting in the self-complacency of un- 
convicted guilt. The parasites of cor- 
ruption would cry aloud in triumph at 
his escape by any means. You see it 
in this defense. His friends, his satel- 
lites, his conscience approve of all that 
is here in proof. They have not the 
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grace to claim acquittal as a mercy ; 
they insult the court by claiming it as 
justice. They ask you to send forth 
this defendant with all this load of un- 
blushing guilt upon him, as the standard 
of judicial morality which this court is 
to erect in this state. They say there 
is here no wrong, no sin, no guilt, no 
impropriety, no corruption, which 
shocks their conscience or should reach 
the conscience of the court. That is 
their sense; that is the defendant’s 
sense, of a system of judicial conduct, 
which I dare not undertake to describe 
in my own language. Shakespeare was 
a prophet. When he wrote his half- 
inspired book, the race of prophets was 
not utterly gone. His language, bold 
and high wrought as it is, is literally 
true of the administration of justice in 
the second judicial circuit of this state, 
centuries after the great describer of 
the world had passed from the earth.” 


‘*T have seen corruption boil and bubble 

Till it overrun the stew. Laws for all faults— 

But faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 

As much in mock as mark!” 


And here is the well-spring of cor- 
ruption before you. Here is the author, 
the minister, the father of all this cor- 
ruption, pluming himself before you, 
pluming himself in the face of all this 
proof; spreading his feathers and 
strutting in the sight of the world, as a 
man without spot or stain, as a pure 
and immaculate judge.” 

“The assembly of the state of Wis- 
consin,”’ added Mr. Ryan, “speaking 
here in my voice, rely upon the justice 
and integrity of this court. They ask 
you to give here true and honorable 
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judgment, article by article, and fact by 
fact. As I said in their name in the be- 
ginning, if innocence be here, dishonor 
no hair of the defendant’s head. If guilt 
be here, suffer no one act of guilt to go 
unpunished, to disgrace the fair name 
of the state for all time. Article by ar- 
ticle, fact by fact, give true and faithful 
judgment. Vindicate the holy name of 
public justice. Purify the temple of the 
law. Say to this judge at your bar: 
‘You are unworthy to sit upon the judg- 
ment seat; you have abused, dishonored 
and polluted it; you have made it the 
seat of passion and vice and guilt; you 
can no longer profane it; go forth 
from it.’ 

“And if you do so,I say to you, in 
answer to all the threats which guilt has 
dared to make here to justice, to all the 
tornadoes of opinion which have been 
threatened here against all who act in 
bringing corruption to the constitutional 
judgment of the people, that upon such 
a judgment there will come forth through- 
out the length and breadth of this state 
a voice of honorable approbation, the 
echo of the pulsations of the great, hon- 
est, pure heart of this people; not in- 
sulting fallen guilt, but vindicating the 
judgment of truth upon crime; conse- 
crating in the popular heart a just judg- 
ment—a judgment vindicating the ma- 
jesty of the law, the majesty of truth, 
the majesty of right.” 

From these somewhat extended ex- 
tracts, taken almost at random from 
Mr. Ryan’s argument, the reader, we 
doubt not, will conclude with us that, 
for its power, its comprehensiveness and 
its lofty eloquence, it ranks with the 
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greatest efforts of the kind on record.* 

Mr. Ryan continued his residence in 
Milwaukee until the period of his death, 
except when under the necessity of liv- 
ing at Madison in the discharge of his 
duties in the supreme court, hereafter 
to be more particularly mentioned. 

In the early part of March, 1854,a 
fugitive slave case greatly excited the 
people of Wisconsin. A brief descrip- 
tion of the capture of a slave named 
Joshua Glover, of his rescue and of the 
proceedings which followed, resulting in 
the arrest, conviction and imprisonment 
of Sherman M. Booth, have already 
been seen in the present volume of the 
MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History. The 
owner of the slave, B. S. Garland of 
Missouri, employed Mr. Ryan as attor- 
ney for the prosecution. It is needless 
to say that he sustained his reputation 
as an able lawyer, although on the un- 
popular side of the case. 

Although an uncompromising Dem- 
ocrat in his political faith, yet Mr. Ryan 
could, when occasion required, rise far 
above all the trammels of party into 
the purer atmosphere of patriotism. An 
example of this is furnished by his 
course in the celebrated case of Bash- 
Jord vs. Barstow. On the seventh day 
of January, 1856, William A. Barstow 
took and subscribed an oath of office as 
governor of Wisconsin. But his oppo- 
nent at the polls—Coles Bashford— 
decided to contest his right to the office. 
The grounds for the contest were alleged 
false returns made in several instances. 
Mr. Ryan was retained by Bashford. 





* Judge Hubbell, notwithstanding the masterly 
effort of Ryan, was acquitted. 














The case ended by the supreme court 
awarding the office to the latter. Ryan, 
with many others of his party, were 
indignant that one not elected should 
be installed in the office of governor 
by his party associates. As the most 
distinguished counsel and eloquent ad- 
vocate of the party, he stepped boldly 
to the front, denounced the wrong and 
outrage in the most scathing invective, 
and successfully conducted the legal 
proceedings necessary to right the 
wrong and vindicate the constitution 
and the rights of the people of the state. 
His action resulted in placing a politi- 
cal opponent in the chief executive 
chair of the state ; but it was a triumph 
of truth and right over an attempted 
fraud, and a vindication of the right of 
the people to have their voice respected. 
This was his chief reward. 

In 1862, when war was upon us, 
when military arrests at the north of 
southern sympathizers were frequent ; 
and when the writ of habeas corpus, if 
not suspended, was at times disregarded, 
the Democratic state convention met, 
and Mr. Ryan presented, as chairman 
of a committee of four to draft an ap- 
peal to the people of Wisconsin, which 
is known as the “‘ Ryan Address,” which 
was adopted by the convention. It 
denounced, in the severest terms, seces- 
sion and sustained the war for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion; but it at- 
tacked what it called the arbitrary acts 
of the administration. Public opinion 
was generally denunciatory at the north 
as to the propriety and policy of this 
* Address.” : 
“The defeat of the Democratic party 
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in 1860 has been followed,” said Mr. 
Ryan, “by the revolt of several of the 
states from the Union, and by the pres- 
ent terrible civil war because it was 
defeated by a secessional party. We 
reprobate that revolt as unnecessary, 
unjustifiable, unholy. Devoted to the 
constitution, we invoke the vengeance 
of God upon all who raise their sacri- 
ligious hands against it, whether wear- 
ing the soft gloves of peace or the 
bloody gauntlets of war.’”* 

“Congress has declared,” says Mr. 
Ryan further, “ the war is waged by the 
government of the United States, not 
in the spirit of conquest or subjugation, 
nor for the purpose of overthrowing or 
interfering with the rights or institu- 
tions of the states, but to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the consti- 
tution, and to preserve the Union with 
all the dignity, equality and rights of 
the several states unimpaired, and that 
as svon as these objects are accom- 
plished the war ought to cease. Thus 
carried on, the war is not only expedi- 
ent but necessary, not only justifiable 
but holy. It is a defensive war. It is 
a war of self-preservation. Disunion, 
once successful,would bea recurring evil, 
and, instead of leaving a northern Union 
and a southern Confederacy, would 
continue its destructive career until all 
of the states would be broken and dis- 
severed, until the whole country would 
be distracted by petty sovereignties and 
wasted by petty warfare. We cannot 
calmly contemplate disunion. We know 
and love the blessings of union ; but no > 





* This sentence is certainly a marvelous one; its 
wonderful force the reader will not fail to appreciate. 
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human eye can penetrate the dark and 
terrible future which lies beyond the 
grave of the constitution. The war 
for the preservation of the constitution 
has all our sympathies, all our hopes and 
all our energies. 

“But we have a right to demand—it 
is our duty to demand—that this war be 
carried on by the government /or the 
constitution alone, and under the con- 
stitution alone. To that end, amongst 
others, we retain our political organiza- 
tion, and will use our best efforts from 
time to time and at all times to regain 
for the Democratic party, under the 
the forms and sanctions of the consti- 
tution, the control of the legislative and 
executive departments of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

“In the meantime the war must be 
carried on and sustained with all the 
energies of the United States and the 
people thereof. No blood or treasure 
is too dear a price to repurchase the 
Union inherited from our fathers and 
to transmit it unimpaired to our chil- 
dren.”’* 

Mr. Ryan held the responsible office 
of city attorney for the city of Milwau- 
kee in 1870, 1871 and 1872.. He never 
sought office and never held any out- 
side of his profession, except his 
membership of the first constitutional 
convention. 

“In his practice at the bar,” after- 
ward said Judge Orsamus Cole, “he 
was engaged in the trial of many im- 
portant civil and criminal causes, and 





* See the printed ‘‘Address to the People by the 
Democracy of Wisconsin, Adopted in State Conven- 
tion at Milwaukee, September 3, 1862. 
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in his management of them, he easily 
established his right to stand in the first 
rank of his profession. I could readily 
mention many an argument made by 
him at the bar of this [the supreme] 
court [of Wisconsin] since I have oc- 
cupied a seat upon the bench, which 
seemed to me to be marked with the 
highest literary ability and excellence, 
great felicity and elegance of language, 
wonderful vigor and clearness of logic, 
all illustrated by a wealth of learn- 
ing and the most comprehensive dis- 
cussion and grasp of legal principles.”’+ 

On the seventeenth of June, 1874, the 
office of chief-justice of the supreme 
court of Wisconsin became vacant by 
the resignation of Luther S. Dixon. 
The vacancy was filled by the governor 
of the state, who appointed Mr. Ryan 
to fill the office until the next election. 
In April, 1875, Chief-Justice Ryan was 
elected without opposition for the un- 
expired term and for the full term of 
six years, which, if he had lived, would 
have expired on the first Monday of 
January, 1882. On receiving his com- 
mission, he is reported to have re- 
marked: “This is the summit of my 
ambition ; this is the place to which I 
have looked; but it has been so de- 





+ ‘Wisconsin Reports,’ Vol. L, p. 48. 

It is told of Ryan that in arguing a case before 
the supreme court, he called the state attorney a 
vagabond and was fined twenty-five dollars by the 
court. When the court adjourned, and before the 
judges could get out of their chairs, Judge Ryan 
arose, white with wrath, and shouted: ‘‘ This court 
has fined me twenty-five dollars for giving my opin- 
ion of the state attorney. God only knows how 
much it would fine me if I should give my opinion of 
the court.” 
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layed that I have ceased to expect it.” 

“He came to this great place [the 
office of chief-justice of Wisconsin],” 
afterwards said W. F. Vilas, “as every 
one should come who is worthy to oc- 
cupy it. He came in the ripeness of 
years and experience, after a long life 
of labor at the bar. He came laden 
with profound knowledge of the science 
he was to administer. He came not 
from an obscure corner to sit in judg- 
ment on arguments greater than his un- 
derstanding ; he was pushed by no 
skillful intrigue into a shameful reward 
for mere party service ; but sought and 
taken from the topmost place of profes- 
sional leadership, which by merit he had 
worthily won, he came fit to govern and 
control, where for so long he had con- 
fessedly led. He came to the judg- 
ment seat with an honorable ambition 
as to the crowning glory of a devoted 
professional life; but he came rever- 
ently, with an exalted sense of the 
responsibilities he assumed, and a noble 
devotion of all his faculties and strength 
to the performance of its duties. He 
came to rest on no pillow of repose, but 
to toil and build, that he might still 
higher elevate the court and the law and 
exalt justice on earth.”* 

As a judge, he was always patient, 
painstaking and industrious, listening 
attentively to counsel and frequently 
putting to them questions tending to 
elucidate points in discussion, and 
by his friendly and quiet manner, en- 
couraging the younger members of the 
profession to present their views upon 
all points suggested. On the bench no 





* « Wisconsin Reports,’ Voi. L, p. 30. 
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ill-temper was ever manifested by him 
to check or freeze out counsel from fully 
presenting their points and arguing their 
cases. 

The health of Judge Ryan had _ been 
very precarious for two years before his 
death, and once or twice he had been, 
seemingly, beyond mortal aid ; but for 
several of the last months of his life his 
health had been materially improved, 
so that he was able to attend to his of- 
ficial duties. - On the tenth of October, 
1880, he presided in the supreme court 
nearly the entireday. But when he left 
the portals of that court on that day, it 
was to enter them no more forever. 
Four days previous, in taking a ride, he 
encountered a severe cold, the conse- 
quence of which became, day by day, 
more serious, and resulted in disease 
which baffled the skill and prescriptions 
of eminent and devoted physicians, and 
finally overcame the vigor and strength 
of his constitution ; and in the early 
morning of the nineteenth his invisible 
spirit took its flight, leaving his mortal 
remains to the last sad offices of his 
numerous surviving friends.{ 

“Tt is my sad duty,” said Governor 
William E. Smith, in proclaiming, on 
the nineteenth of October, 1880, by an 
executive order, the death of Judge 
Ryan, ‘to announce to the people of 
Wisconsin that, in the mysterious provi- 
dence of God, the life on earth of the 
Hon. Edward G. Ryan, the distin- 
guished chief-justice of our supreme 
court, is ended. He departed this life 








+ ‘ The Bench and Bar of Wisconsin,’ p. 63. 
t ‘Story’s Report of the State Bar Association of 


. Wisconsin’ (1881), p. 66. 
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this morning, at about five o’clock, un- 
expectedly by his family and friends, 
but evidently not by himself. His 
great mind remained strong and serene 
to the last, in full comprehension of 
his physical condition, and in appre- 
hension and consciousness of death, 
and he expressed clearly his last wishes 
to his family and his abiding Christian 
faith and hope. 

“A great man, an eminent citizen 
and a high officer of stute, to the sore 
bereavement of his family and friends, 
and to the irreparable loss of the public 
service, has fallen at his post, with the 
spotless ermine of a great judge still 
upon his shoulders. Less than one 
week ago he presided on the bench, 
and the bar of the state interested in 
the present call of the calendar, stood 
before him in the full confidence and 
hope that he would yet long remain 
to dignify his high judicial office by his 
transcendent abilities, learning and re- 
fined sense of justice. But he has sud- 
denly disappeared from amongst the 
living, and the high places which once 
knew him well know him no more for- 
ever. For about forty years he has 
been especially prominent in Wiscon- 
sin and elsewhere, widely known as one 
of the ablest and most eminent in his 
profession, and in many offices of trust 
and honor, and he has now closed his 
distinguished career by making especi- 
ally eminent the office of chief-justice 
of our supreme court, to which he was 
called by the unanimous vote of the 
people. To its high and responsible 
duties he has devoted the great learn- 
ing, the clear judgment and the devel- 
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oped resources of one of the greatest 
minds of the age, as the mature fruits 
of his great experience and of his long 
and distinguished life. There remains 
no one who who can in all respects fill 
the high place he has left vacant, and 
long years of time in our future history 
will but illustrate, by memory and cqm- 
parison, his unequaled abilities as a 
lawyer and a judge, and make still 
more conspicuous and indelible his im- 
press upon the laws, politics and juris- 
prudence of the state. The people of 
Wisconsin will deeply lament his death 
and sympathize with his bereaved fam- 
ily and friends. 

“« As a mark of respect to his memory, 
the supreme court room will be suitably 
draped in mourning, the flag upon the 
capitol displayed at half-mast, and, on 
the day of the funeral, the state depart- 
ments will be closed.” 

“Chief Justice E. G. Ryan of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court,” said the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel of October 20, “who 
died yesterday, was one of the most re- 
markable men the state has ever known. 
He played an important part in many 
of the notable affairs of the state, and 
his great genius and extensive learning 
challenged the admiration even of those 
who were sufferers by his eccentricities. 
Few men have possessed a more bril- 
liant mind than that of E. G. Ryan; 
his unbounded fertility of resources, his 
command of language, his power of in- 
vective, were the wonder of the profes- 
sion and the public. ; 

“As a lawyer, Judge Ryan could look 
upon but few equals. His keen mind 
grasped easily the salient points of the 











most complicated case, and he was 
able to present them clearly and effec- 
tively. When he was educated 
in politics men were divided by a plainer 
line than now; there was none of the 
vagueness that marks political notions 
in these times, and it is no more fair to 
judge him by. the standards of to-day 
than the sevére Republicans of that line 
who would be looked upon now as fanat- 
ical. He was an old-school Democrat 
to the last. Of his strength, 
his great ability and his judicial purity 
there can be no difference of opinion.” 

The day after the death of the chief- 
justice the Dane County (Wisconsin) 
Bar association met and appointed 
pall-bearers to conduct the departed 
judge to Milwaukee, where he was to 
be buried. At the place last named 
his death occupied the minds of the 
members of the bar to the exclusion of 
any other considerations. The courts 
were adjourned as a mark of respect to 
the deceased. The Milwaukee County 
Bar association met and appointed com- 
mittees to frame resolutions of respect 
to the memory of the departed and to 
make arrangements for fitting cere- 
monies at his burial. The remains, 
under escort of the governor (the 
funeral being conducted by the state), 
the state officers, judges of the su- 
preme court, the Madison bar, the 
family of the deceased, a committee of 
twenty of the Milwaukee bar, and pro- 
fessional and other prominent citizens 
of Madison and various points in the 
state, left Madison at half-past eight 
the next morning (October 22), for Mil- 
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waukee, where they arrived at half-past 
eleven. The Milwaukee bar, in a body, 
joined the funeral cortege at the union 
depot. 

The funeral procession moved from 
the train to St. James’ church, where the 
funeral service was to be held. The cas- 
ket was placed in the vestibule of the 
church and uncovered, so that the many 
old friends of the departed chief-justice 
might view his face. 

At half-past twelve o’clock the short, 
impressive service of the Episcopal 
church was read by Rev. John Wilkinson, 
and as the choir sang “‘ Nearer My God 
to Thee,”’ the casket was borne from the 
church to the hearse, and the funeral 
cortege took its way toward the Forest 
home, where the lifeless form was laid 
down to its last resting-place. 

On the ninth day of November follow- 
ing the death of the chief-justice, the 
supreme court of Wisconsin met, pursu- 
ant to a previous adjournment, for the 
purpose of taking action and making 
some suitable record touching his de- 
cease. There were present Justices 
Cole, Lyon, Taylor and Orton; and a 
large number of the bar of the court and 
of other citizens were in attendance. 
The court was very ably addressed by 
William F. Vilas, A. R. R. Butler, T. R. 
Hudd and James G. Jenkins. Resolu- 
tions of the Milwaukee county bar, and 
by the Dane county bar, were presented 
and read. Mr. Justice Cole, in behalf 
of the court, made a feeling response. 
It was then ordered by the court that 
the resolutions presented, together with 
remarks of gentlemen accompanying 
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the same, be entered at length upon the 
record and published in the reports.* 

Chief- Justice Ryan was five feet eleven 

inches in height, and when in health 
weighed one hundred and eighty pounds. 
Neither of robust nor delicate frame, he 
was muscular, sinewy, and capable of 
long continued labor. His movements 
were quick and his step elastic ; his head 
projected beyond his body, giving him 
the appearance of stooping ; it was only 
the appearance, however, as his body 
was erect. His complexion was florid, 
his hair light, slightly tinged with au- 
burn, his eyes combined the mingled 
hues of blue, gray and black ; they were 
large, brilliant and expressive, and, to- 
gether with his complexion, indicated 
a sanguine, bilious temperament. 

The mind of Judge Ryan was an ag- 
gregation of superior power, harmoni- 
ous and yet diverse. His prepared 
lectures are finished models of literary 
composition, while his written opinions 
in the reports are the perfection of 
rhetorical taste. His extemporaneous 
addresses have few equals as mere ex- 
hibitions of rhetoric. 

His speech was always fluent, expres- 
sive and precise; he never hesitated 
for a word or phrase, or used any which 
was not apt for the purpose. In logical 
strength and in that mental power of 
quick and searching discrimination, 
which is the highest manifestation of a 
purely intellectual ability, he had few 
superiors. In the rhetoric of invective, 
and in rapid, terse and impressive argu- 





* ‘Wisconsin Reports,’ Vol. L, pp. 23-52. 
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ment, he possessed a power apparently 
exhaustless.t 
It is the testimony of one who knew 
him well that “the life of Judge Ryan 
was one long struggle—a_ struggle 
against himself, a struggle against un- 
toward fortune, a struggle against in- 
firmity—which the world knew but little 
of and allowed not for. Andso,to most 
men, he seemed arrogant and proud, 
whereas, to those who knew him best, 
he was, when acquit of infirmity, com- 
panionable and considerate. He pos- 
sessed none of the arts of the courtier. 
He would neither bow subservient to 
power, nor be patient in the presence 
of wrong and oppression. Like the oak 
of the forest, he could break, but could 
not bend. Power might crush him—it 
could not silence him. So he was often 
the champion of the lowly against the 
powerful—I think out of abhorence of 
the oppressor rather than from sym- 
pathy to the oppressed. He hated the 
wrong more than he loved the victim 
of the wrong.” f 
“Judge Ryan’s belief in Christianity 
and the immortality of the soul,” says a 
writer in the Milwaukee Sentinel of Oc- 
tober 29, 1880, “was the most promi- 
nent trait of his character. Speaking 
with him once onimmortality, he said : 
‘Man in this life may be likened to an 
unborn babe, who no doubt feels a dim 
consciousness of existence, but must be 
born into the world ere his vision is 





+ Adopted from ‘Strong’s Report of the State Bar 
Association of Wisconsin’ (1881) pp. 65, 66. 

t James G, Jenkins, in ‘Wisconsin Reports,’ Vol. 
L, PP- 44 45 





opened to its light and to life. So must 
the soul of man pass through death to 
that spiritual state where the clouds and 
doubts of earth vanish before a clear 
comprehension and more quickened 
vision.’ Knowing him to be a firm be- 
liever in the divinity of the Saviour, I 
once asked him what proof of Christ’s 
divinity could be given outside of reve- 
lation. He arose, and with an earnest- 
ness | shall never forget, said: ‘About 
the time that Cicero, the grandest man 
of the Roman empire, gave to the world 
the labored production of his great in- 
tellect, there lived an unlettered young 
man in the province of Gallilee, who 
before he was thirty-three years old, 
spoke the Sermon from Mount Olive. 
Eighteen hundred years have passed, 
and the inspiration of the Sermon on 
the Mount rules in every civilized land, 
while Cicero’s orations find place only 
on a few musty shelves. If this is not 
divinity, then it certainly is a human 
miracle.’ ” 

Mr. Ryan was a man of profound re- 
ligious emotions. He always attended 
church. Mr. Asahel Finch learned at 
Chicago, from some of his intimates, 
that he was designed for the Catholic 
priesthood by his parents when they 
planned his education. He worshiped 
at the Episcopal churches while living 
in Milwaukee. He was for some years 


a communicant of St. John’s church. 
In later years he attended Christ church, 
on Fourth street. He always kneeled as 
he entered church and assumed all the 
pious forms of worship. At times he 
read the service at Christ church in the 
absence of the rector. 
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He frequently conversed on religious 
subjects. He expressed great admira- — 
tion of the apostle Peter, as a man of 
more energy and higher character and 
greater brain than the balance of the 
apostolic fraternity. He once took a 
part in one of the excited discussions 
in which Parson Richmond was conspi- 
cuous, and was on the side of the pugna- 
cious clergyman. ‘I never so much 
esteem my Divine Master,” he said in 
debate, ‘‘I never feel such a nearness 
to the Nazarene, as when I read that 
in his exalted and righteous anger he 
scourged the money changers with cords 
and drove them from the temple.” 

He was once arguing a case in the 
old supreme court room, at Madison, 
a trivial case, with only the judges, a 
a half dozen lawyers, the state librarian 
and a few loungers about, “ audience 
fit though few.”” Some allusion in the 
discussion led him to refer to the Lord’s 
prayer, and he at once launched into a 
most beautiful, eloquent and affecting 
eulogy of that form of devotion, the 
divine sweetness of which he described, 
and in radiant terms extolling the love- 
liness of its author. Above all, he 
eulogized that portion of the prayer 
which asks “lead us not into tempta- 
tation,’’ which he paraphrased in all 
the pathetic forms of which language 
was capable, and which he said was 
commended to us as a form of petition 
by one who knew the frailties of our 
nature, the attractions of guilty delight 
and the strength of the impulses that 
lead towrong. The few hearers listened 
spell-bound to his matchless eloquence 
till the episode closed, when he resumed 
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the argument of some stupid points in 
the dry case before him.* 

The moral character of the chief- 
justice was pure and unsullied by the 
breath of suspicion. He had, as we 





* Reed’s ‘Bench and Bar of Wisconsin,’ pp. 61, 
62. 
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have already shown, a profound rever- 
ence for the Deity, and possessed that 
spirit of humility and devotion to relig- 
ious duty which have ever characterized 
the lives of the truly great. 


ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 
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THe subject of this sketch, William 
Penn Lyon, one of the associate justices 
of the supreme court of Wisconsin, is 
the son of Isaac Lyon and Eunice Cof- 
fin Lyon. He was born in Chatham, 
Columbia county, New York, on the 
twenty-eighth day of October, 1822. 
His parents were members of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends (“ Quakers’’) ; 
he was brought up in that faith, and 
still clings to its cardinal doctrines. 

William attended an ordinary country 
district school until eleven years of age, 
when he was placed as clerk in a small 
store kept by his father in his native 
town. Subsequently he attended select 
schools at different times, amounting in 
all to about one year. ‘These were the 
only advantages of instruction ever en- 
joyed by him. But, with these and a 
reasonable use of his leisure hours, he 
acquired a fair English education, in- 
cluding a limited knowledge of algebra, 
geometry and natural philosophy; he 
also gave some time to the Latin lan- 
guage. At the early age of fifteen he 
taught a district school; but this em- 
ployment he did not take kindly to; 


so he engaged as clerk in a grocery 
store in the city of Albany, where he 
remained until eighteen years of age. 
While there he spent most of his time 
outside business hours in attendance 
upon the courts and the legislature, 
when in session, his tastes leading him 
strongly in those directions. 

In 1841, William, then in his nine- 
teenth year, emigrated with his father 
and family to Wisconsin and settled in 
what is now the town of Lyons, Wal- 
worth county, where he resided until 
1850. With the exception of two terms 
of school teaching, he worked ona farm 
until the spring of 1844, when he en- 
tered the office of the late Judge George 
Gale, then a practicing lawyer at Elk- 
horn, as a law student ; but before this 
he had read Blackstone’s commentaries 
as well as those of Kent, quite thor- 
oughly. He remained a few months 
with his preceptor, when he returned 
home to work through harvest. He was 
soon after attacked with acute inflam- 
mation of the eyes, and was, in conse- 
quence, unable to read or teach for 
nearly a year. That year he worked on 
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a mill then being built in Lyons, at 
twelve dollars a month, earning one 
hundred dollars. In the fall of 1845 he 
entered the law office of the late Judge 
Charles M. Baker, at Geneva, as a stu- 
dent, and remained there until the spring 
of 1846, when he was admitted to the 
bar by the district court of Walworth 
county. 

Having been chosen one of the jus- 
tices of the peace of the town of Hud- 
son (now Lyons), he at once opened 
an office at the village of Lyons, and com- 
menced the practice of the law, but in 
avery small way. His receipts for pro- 
fessional and official business the first 
year were sixty dollars ; the second year 
one hundred and eighty dollars; the 
third year four hundred dollars; and the 
fifth year five hundred dollars. During 
the second year (1847) his income had 
increased so much as, in his opinion, to 
justify his getting married—the partner 
of his choice being Adelia C., daughter 
of the late Dr. E. E. Duncomb, of St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Canada. Rent and 
fuel and provisions, in those days, were 
cheaper than they now are, and his in- 
come proved quite ample for their sup- 
port. 

In 1850 Mr. Lyon formed a partner- 
ship with the late C. P. Barns of Bur- 
lington, Racine county, and removed to 
that place, where he remained until the 
spring of 1855, when he changed his 
residence to the city of Racine, where 
he continued in active practice of the 
law until the breaking out of the war in 
1861. He was district attorney of Ra- 
cine county from 1855 to 1858 inclusive. 
He was chosen a member of the lower 


house of the Wisconsin legislature of 
1859, and wasmadespeaker. It isa very 
unusual proceeding in a deliberative 
body of that high character to call one 
to the delicate and onerous duties of 
presiding officer who has not previously 
been a member of any legislature; but, 
in the case of Mr. Lyon, the choice was 
abundantly justified by the capable man- 
ner in which the duties were discharged. 
He was reélected a member of the as- 
sembly the following year, and was 
again chosen speaker without a contest 
having been made in the caucus’ of 
Republican members for nomination 
(Mr. Lyon belonging to that political 
party). He retired from his second 
term in the legislature of his state at the 
age of thirty-eight, with the warm 
friendship of the members without dis- 
tinction of party, with an enviable rep- 
utation throughout Wisconsin, and with 
the promise (which it will soon be seen 
has been fully realized) of an honorable 
and useful public career.* 

When the attack upon Fort Sumter 
aroused the north to arms, Mr. Lyon 
did not let his religious scruples inter- 
fere with his duty to his country. One 
hundred brave and determined citizens 
enlisted under him and he was com- 
missioned captain of company K, of the 
Eighth Wisconsin infantry, to rank from 
the seventh of August, 1861. The regi- 
ment to which Captain Lyon and his 
company were attached, was organized 
on the fourth of September, with Rob- 


* For many of the foregoing facts I am indebted 
to the ‘History of the University of Wisconsin,’ 
published in Madison, in 1879, pp. 226 and 227; 
and to Reed's ‘ Bench and Bar of Wisconsin,’ Mil- 
waukee, 1882. 
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ert C. Murphy of St. Croix Falls, as its 
colonel, leaving Madison, the capital 
of the state, on the twelfth of October, 
and arriving in St. Louis on the evening 
of the next day. This was the famous 
“‘ Eagle’ regiment, so called from the 
circumstance of their having with them 
a live eagle—‘“Old Abe.” They 
reached Benton barracks nine hundred 
and eighty-six strong. The very next 
day after their arrival, they marched 
against the enemy. By the twentieth 
of October, they were in pursuit of 
“Jefferson Thompson,” and on the 
twenty-first were near Greenville, when 
a desperate fight ensued. “ The bat- 


tle,” afterward wrote Major Jefferson of 
the Eighth, “lasted one hour and a 
half ; and I think it was one of the most 
brilliant and complete victories we have 


had during this war.” Captain Lyon 
took an active part in this, the first con- 
flict engaged in by his regiment. 

After various duties having been per- 
formed by them, the Eighth regiment, 
on the ninth of May, was at Farmington 
when twenty thousand of theenemy came 
out to attack General Pope’s muchsmall- 
er force. A portion of the Eighth was 
posted in front under Major Jefferson, 
and soon deployed as skirmishers, only 
to fall back when the Confederates ad- 
vanced in force. The regiment for an 
hour withstood the artillery fire of the 
foe without support. As the enemy out- 
numbered the Federals, and General 
Halleck, not wishing to bring on a bat- 
tle, the national troops retired to their 
next line in the rear; and that termi- 
nated the action. 

After other important service the 
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regiment to which Captain Lyon 
belonged went into summer quarters 
at “Camp Clear Creek,” nine miles 
south of Corinth. On the fifth of 
August, while in the hospital at Iuka, 
Mississippi, the captain was promoted 
to colonel of the Thirteenth Wisconsin.” 
He subsequently returned home for a 
brief period, and, after being mustered 
in as commander of the regiment just 
named, joined it in October, 1862, at 
Fort Henry. 

On the last of October Colonel Lyon 
with his regiment embarked on steam- 
ers and proceeded to Shoditz Landing, 
on the Tennessee, where they joined 
the force under command of General 
T. E. G. Ransom, marching thence to 
Hopkinsville to attack the Confeder- 
ate troops under General Morgan ; but 
no enemy could be found. However, 
on the evening of the sixth of Novem- 
ber, they came up with the foe com- 
manded by Woodward, near Garrets- 
burg. After a short but severe and de- 
cisive skirmish, the enemy escaped under 
cover of the darkness leaving forty- 
six killed and wounded on the field. 
Subsequently, Colonel Lyon, with his 
command, returned to Fort Henry. 
From the twenty-first of December to 
the end of the year the regiment was 
employed in pursuing the Confederate 
commander Forrest, but. they returned 
to Fort Henry on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1863. 

On the third day of February, at four 
in the afternoon, information was re- 
ceived that Fort Donelson was attacked 
and that a severe fight was going on. 
In half an hour Colonel Lyon had his 
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fegiment on the road, marching to re- 
inforce the Eighty-third Illinois at that 
important point. After driving the en- 
emy’s skirmishers five miles, they ar- 
rived in the vicinity of the fort, at ten 
in the evening, with a loss of one man 
wounded on the march. Meanwhile, 
the garrison of Fort Donelson, assisted 
by the gunboats, had repulsed the Con- 
federates with severe loss—had, in fact, 
gained a signal victory. The Thir- 
teenth regiment was stationed, on the 
third of March, at the fort, holding the 
extreme right and front of the army of 
the Cumberland. 

During the spring and summer of 
1863, Colonel Lyon’s men were sent out 
by him, sometimes in detachments, at 
other times in whole companies, on 
scouting duty, taking many prison- 
ers and preventing the formation 
of any considerable force of guer- 
rillas or other irregular troops. This 
duty, perhaps the most irksome and 
difficult the soldiers of that war were 
called upon to perform, was. discharged 
to the entire satisfaction of those high 
in command. Participating in the for- 
ward movement of the Army of Cum- 
berland, the Thirteenth regiment left 
Fort Donelson on the twenty-seventh of 
August, reaching Stevenson, Alabama, 
on the fourteenth of September, Col- 
onel Lyon being placed in command of 
that post and the whole body of the 
troops there stationed. This was a 
point of great importance, being the 
depot of supplies for the whole army. 
The garrison was very small, provided 
with but little artillery, and the place 
was easily accessible to the cavalry of 
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General Bragg ; however, relief came 
in the beginning of October by the ar- 
rival of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
corps, under command of Major-Gen- 
eral Hooker, from the Army of the 
Potomac. 

On the evening of the twenty-sixth 
of October, 1863, Colonel Lyon left 
Stevenson with his regiment to join the 


‘brigade to which it was attached, at 


Nashville, but going into winter quar- 
ters at Edgefield, on the Cumberland, 
opposite that city, where they were em- 
ployed in picket and guard duty. 
However, more than three-fourths of 
their number having “ veteraned,” the 
regiment left for Wisconsin on fur- 
lough, arriving at Janesville on the 
eighteenth of February, 1864. After 
remaining at home five weeks, Colonel 
Lyon and his men again proceeded to 
Nashville, arriving at their old camp on 
the twenty-fifty of March. Again, after 
having done garrison duty until the 
last of April, the Thirteenth regiment 
was ordered to Stevenson, and Colonel ' 
Lyon the second time placed in com- 
mand of that post. 

In the reorganization of the army in 
1863-4, Colonel Lyon’s regiment was 
assigned to the First brigade, Fourth 
division of the Twentieth army corps. 
He left Stevenson on the sixth of June, 
and for nearly three months had his 
headquarters at Claysville, Alabama, 
guarding during this time various fords 
and crossings of the Tennessee river. 
In the latter part of August he was 
ordered to Huntsville, where he arrived 
with his command, except one com- 
pany, which was left entrenched at Gun- 
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ter’s. Landing (Claysville), on the third 
of September. Colonel Lyon was 
placed over the forces at that place and 
had charge of the defenses and troops 
on the railroad and river from Hunts- 
ville to Stevenson. Besides his own 
regiment, he had under him several 
detachments of infantry, three large 
regiments of cavalry (a portion of 
which were dismounted and used as 
infantry), and a battery of artillery. He 
was vested with power to move troops 
and locate them as his judgment might 
dictate, and was responsible for the 
preservation of the posts and lines of 
communication under his command. 
His headquarters were at Huntsville and 
from this time until about the first of 
April, 1865, he was not in immediate 
command of his regiment. 

On the seventh of July, of the year 
last mentioned, after various marches of 
more or less magnitude, the Thirteenth 
regiment, now a part of the Third bri- 
gade of the Third division of the Fourth 
army corps, left the Mississippi river for 
Texas, going afterward into camp at 
Green Lake, on the sixteenth of July. 
Here, on the eleventh of September, 
1865, Colonel Lyon was mustered out of 
the service. He was subsequently bre- 
vetted a brigadier-general of United 
States volunteers, to date from the 
twenty-sixth of October of that year. 
The Thirteenth regiment was mustered 
out on the twenty-fourth of November, 
at San Antonio, reaching Madison, Wis- 
consin, on the twenty-third of December, 
where, three days afterward, the men 
were paid off and the regiment formally 
disbanded. It had been “the duty of 
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the Thirteenth rather to preserve what 
had been gained than to wrest from the 
enemy; to hold positions, upon the 
safety of which great movements de- 
pended.” Although Colonel Lyon and 
his men were not engaged in any of the 
great actions of the war, they have an 
honorable record for the performance 
of arduous duties ; holding important 
positions, guarding trains, watching the 
movements of the enemy, and contribut- 
ing in various ways to the success of 
important battles. 

Before Colonel Lyon was mustered 
out of the service he was chosen judge 
of the first judicial circuit of Wisconsin, 
comprising the counties of Racine, Ke- 
nosha, Walworth, Rock and Green. He 
entered upon the duties of that position 
on the first of December, 1865, and 
served for five years with a degree of 
ability that won unqualified commenda- 
tion from all. 

In 1866 Independence day was made 
the occasion, at the capital of Wiscon- 
sin, for the formal presentation to the 
state of the battle-flags of the several 
regiments which the commonwealth 
had sent into the field. Judge Lyon 
was selected to deliver an address to 
the governor and people, on behalf of 
the soldiers, when these flags should be 
given up. His oration was a masterly 
effort—impressive for its impassioned 
eloquence. We give that portion re- 
ferring especially to the battle-flags : 

“It now becomes my pleasing duty, 
in behalf of more than ninety thousand 
soldiers, who went forth from Wisconsin 
during the late war to aid in the pre- 
servation of ‘the Union, formally to 











surrender to the state,” said the judge, 
in addressing Governor Lucius Fair- 
child, “through you, its chief magis- 
trate, these standards, which, from time 
to time, it committed to our care. It 
is right and proper that this day, dear 
above all other days to the hearts of 
free men, should be selected for this 
interesting ceremony. It is meet that 
these banners should be returned to the 
keeping of the state amid the roar of 
artillery, the ringing of bells, the in- 
spiring strains of martial music and in 
the presence of these congregated thou- 
sands of people, so many of whom have 
marched beneath them through all these 
weary, anxious years of war, and through 
so many scenes of peril and suffering 
and death. It is well on such a day, 
and on such an occasion, that you re- 
ceive these banners from the hands that 
have borne them so proudly and so 
gallantly, and with fitting ceremonies 
deposit them with the archives of the 
state.” 

‘‘ When treason,” continued the col- 
onel, “began its wicked work, and 
when the institutions of freedom and the 
cause of human liberty were in deadly 
peril, thousands of our sons rallied 
around these banners, and, at every call 
of our revered President and com- 
mander-in-chief, thousands and tens 
of thousands more rushed to the rescue, 
and they bore these banners to every 
field of danger and duty. They carried 
them in every memorable campaign 
and through most of the fiercest battles 
of our terrible struggle for national life. 
From the Potomac to the distant west- 
ern frontier, from the Ohio to the Rio 
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Grande, wherever there were foes to 
face or duties to perform, these banners 
were borne. Some of them waved 
proudly over scores of the bloodiest 
battle-fields of the war, east and west. 
They were at Shiloh, Iuka and Corinth ; 
at Perryville and Stone river and Chick- 
amauga ; at Mission Ridge and Frank- 
lin and Nashville; at Manassass and 
Fredericksburg and Cedar Mountain ; 
at Chancellorville and Antietam and 
Gettysburg—-glorious Gettysburg! where 
you, sir [addressing Governor Fair- 
child], received the stern baptism of 
fire and blood! And many of them 
were conspicuous in all the battles which 
marked the triumphant advance of our 
armies upon Vicksburg and Atlanta and 
Richmond, and many other strongholds 
of the rebellion.”’ 

‘“‘These banners,’’ added Colonel 
Lyon, “are the glorious symbols of our 
national unity, the material representa- 
tions of the institutions of freedom and 
of the patriotism of the people. Like 
the cross to the believer—to the soldier 
the flag under which he fights is the 
cherished emblem of his faith and his 
hope and the object of his devoted love. 
To his mind the honor of the flag is 
synonymous.with individual honor and 
with the honor and glory of the state 
and the nation, and includes them all. 
Every patriot heart cherishes the same 
sentiment. Hence do these banners 
become tous the symbols and emblems 
and mementos of all the labors and 
sacrifices and prayers of all the people 
for the success of our arms. In this 
view they have a history—a history - 
eventful, thrilling and glorious in some 
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of its details, and yet impressively 
mournful and touching and sad in 
others—a history which may never be 
traced on parchment or fully uttered 
by human lips, yet which is written in 
indelible characters upon the hearts 
and memories of thousands throughout 
the land. The mother who sent forth 
her son with prayers and blessings and 
bitter tears from her peaceful home to 
fight and die for his country, and who 
sits to-day by her desolate hearth-stone 
and weeps because he returns no more, 
and yet thanks God that she had an 
offering so valuable to lay upon the 
altar of her bleeding country ; the wife, 
whose husband sleeps his last dreamless 
sleep upon some distant southern bat- 
tle-field, and from whose life the light 
and joy and beauty have gone out for- 
ever ; these, and every sorrowing, deso- 
late heart, made such by the war, are 
among the custodians of this wonder- 
ful history: so, also, is every soldier 
who has marched and fought beneath 
these banners ; so, also, is each patriot 
who has labored in civil life for the 
success of our arms, or whohas breathed 
fervent prayers to heaven for the 
triumph of the right.” 

“When these banners,” said the gal- 
lant soldier, in conclusion, “ were en- 
trusted to our care, we promised with 
hands uplifted to heaven that we would 
defend the honor of the state and the 
Nation, of which these were the sym- 
bols, under all circumstances and to the 
last extremity ; and, in behalf of those 
to whom they were thus entrusted, I sol- 
emnly declare to-day that this promise 
has been faithfully performed! So we 
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return these banners to the state from 
whence we received them. They are 
bruised and torn and tattered, but 
thanks be to God, there is no stain of 


dishonor upon one of them !” 

In 1870 Judge Lyon was the Repub- 
lican candidate for congress in the 
fourth district of the state, but was de- 
feated at the polls by Alexander Mitch- 
ell. 

The death of Byron Paine, one of the 
associate justices of the supreme court 
of Wisconsin, on the thirteenth of Jan- 
uary, 1871, caused a vacancy on that 
bench, which was filled by Governor 
Fairchild by the appointment of Judge 
Lyon to the place, on the twentieth of 
the same month. In the following April 
he was elected by the people for the 
unexpired term and for the full term 
succeeding. In 1877, and again in 1884, 
he was reélected for fullterms ; the last 
time for ten years. He is now: the 
senior associate justice, his term expir- 
ing in January, 1894. His associates 
upon the bench are Orsamus Cole, chief- 
justice, and Harlow S. Orton, David 
Taylor and John B. Cassoday, associate 
justices. 

Judge Lyon, at the earnest solicitation 
of the regents of the University of Wis- 
consin, consented, in addition to his 
onerous duties as one of the associate 
justices of the supreme court, to take 
upon himself the labor of lecturing be- 
fore the law class of that institution ; 
his lectures, beginning in 1871, were 
continued to the end of the university 
year, in 1873. His time was given “‘with- 
out reward or hope thereof.”” On com- 
mencement day, 1872, the university 
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conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of LL. D. 

The published decisions of Judge 
Lyon, since he has occupied a position 
upon the bench of the supreme court 
of Wisconsin, run through Volumes 
XXVII to LXVI, inclusive, of the re- 
ports of that state. While these are 
characterized for their clearness and 
brevity, they also show a careful exam- 
ination of the facts of, and just appreci- 
ation of the law appertaining to, the 
cases in hand. They are not over- 
burdened with citations from, or num- 
erous references to, adjudged cases of 
other courts, though he never fails to 
refer to those of his own court when 
thought by him to be applicable. Judge 
Lyon was one of the first, if not the 
first, of the supreme court justices to 
prepare a statement of the facts in each 
case—a task usually performed by 
the official reporter. In all the cases 
in which he has delivered opinions the 
reported statements of the facts thereof 
were prepared by him. 

What Judge Lyon has to say is said 
in plain English—with few embellish- 


ments of speech; and, while his opin- 
ions as a jurist indicate with certainty 
the well-read lawyer, they also show a 
just estimate of human nature and a 
thorough knowledge of the motives which 
actuate men in their every-day business 
transactions ; this arises from. the fact 
that he possesses an inexhaustible fund 
of good common sense. He may be 
a progressive conservative in viewing 
the actions and opinions of men ; and, 
on the bench, while he has respect for 
judicial authority, he is not so bound 
by precedents as to regard them above 
what is right and just. ‘His knowl- 
edge of law is thorough and his instinct 
of equity perfect ; his mind has an equi- 
poise that the scales of the blind-folded 
goddess cannot surpass ; and his integ- 
rity is such as to class him with those 
into whose presence corruptionists dare 
not venture.” 

There are two surviving children of 
the family of Judge Lyon: Clara Isabel, 
born in 1857, the wife of J. O. Hayes, 
esq., now of Hurley, Wisconsin, and 
William Penn, jr., born in 1861. 

ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 
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DISCOVERY OF HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


WHOEVER consults the index, Vol. II, 
of the “ Life of William Lloyd Garrison 
—the story of his life, told by his chil- 
dren ’’—will find this striking entry, 
“Whittier, John Greenleaf—discovered 
by G” [arrison], p. 66-9, Vol.I. “ The 
curious will find an interesting account 
of, where indicated.” The popular idea 
is that poets are born. Here is one who 
was merely discovered—fortunately for 
the world and himself—and discoverer. 

In some such sense—Beecher, Henry 
Ward, was discovered by the writer in 
1843, in the then small and remote town 
of Indianapolis ; though I have never 
claimed any special merit for the feat, 
nor had Mr. B. any special cause of 
gratitude for my good fortune, although 
he knew of the incident. He was then 
twenty-nine or thirty years of age, and 
I three or four years his junior and some- 
what patent-leatherish. 

As the I will figure in this brief paper, I 
may as well say that a very young man, 
whom it was my official duty to prose- 
cute, had, with his two bondsmen, father 
and brother-in-law, escaped with all 
their means, and, as I supposed, had 
found shelter in the woods of Jennings 
county, southern Indiana. The crime 
was flagrant, and he had been let to bail 
under circumstances reflecting on the 
judge who made the order. I was im- 
pressed that the crime was at least 


prompted by one of his sureties. I 
cared little for the youthful culprit. I 
was bound to realize the full sum of the 
bond with costs. I pursued them my- 
self, with such papers as I deemed nec- 
essary. 

It was in the spring of the year, and I 
journeyed in the old mud-wallowing 
stage coaches from Cleveland to Xenia, 
where I took passage on the Little 
Miami flat-railed railroad, the first steam 
driven cars and track I had ever seen. 
So I then saw Cincinnati and the Ohio 
for the first time. It was a voyage of 
discovery. I found, and though alone, 
arrested my men and had little difficulty 
in securing my claim to my entire satis- 
faction, and was at liberty to pursue my 
intended journey to the upper Wabash, 
through the state capital, which then 
had a population of twenty-five hundred, 
while the great state boasted of half a 
million. 

I was two or three days at Indianap- 
olis, and passed a Sunday there. The 
legislature had adjourned, but the su- 
preme court—three judges—was in ses- 
sion. A small party of distinguished 
Indianans attended the Second Con- 
gregational church. An invitation of 
Judge Perkins made me one of the party 
and secured for me a conspicuous seat, 
commanding the pulpit and auditorium. 
It was a lovely May morning of that 
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latitude, and I was interested in observ- 
ing the assembling people. Very soon 
the quite spacious church body was 
filled, and then packed, as were the gal- 
leries. When seemingly the latest had 
arrived, the pulpit, of the earlier fashion, 
was still vacant. There was a minute 
of waiting, when there entered a rather 
heavy looking young man from the 
country—decidedly country—of a stout 
clumsy figure, and carelessly dressed. 
He came in hastily, paused just inside, 
as if surprised at the crowd and dis- 
mayed by the apparent hopelessness of 
the seat. No usher offered to care for 
him, and, as I thought, he moved tim- 
idly and awkwardly up the broad aisle, 
casting furtive glance on either side, 
hoping some Christian would make hos- 
pitable space for him. None did, though 
all turned their eyes on him and must 
have noted, as I did, the forlorn look 
of his face. No one moved, as for his 
relief, and I fancied his step grew 
slower and his look more hopeless as he 
approached the impassable and impos- 
sible pulpit. Failing a seat elsewhere, 
he lifted his eyes, and seeing that vacant 
he rushed up the steps and sat suddenly 
down, with a visible sense of relief at 
last. As he passed almost touching me, 
I noticed that he wore heavy, coarse, 
soiled shoes, with baggy trowsers, in 
every view of them too short—most 
decidedly so. I had -an eye for such 
shortcomings, as for many things—in 
those days. I was amazed at his going 
up and seating himself in the pulpit, 
and more, that no one intervened at the 
manifest mistake. As he turned, the 


face was full, heavy and flushed, with 
the awkward embarrassment ot his, to 
me, painful position. 

Mr. Garrison discovered a heaven- 
gifted poet at sight, in a barefooted, 
sun-burned Quaker farmer boy of nine- 
teen. I had none of the gifts of Mr. 
G. A moment, and the ungainly figure 
arose, hymnbook in hand—a country 
clergyman, a Hoosier at that, supplying 
a town pulpit, to a decidedly brilliant 
audience. Odear! I turned to several 
very pretty, fresh, lovely faces, not re- 
mote, some of which “on hospitable 
thought intent,” were not in the least 
annoyed by the relief they afforded 
eyes then a little given to dependence 
on such grace. 

I caught nothing in the reading. The 
singing, for a minute or two, interrupted 
my study of nature and such applied 
science as ruled that remote region. 
There was a little gush of fervor in the 
prayer, especially for present help, in 
which I cordially united. The subject 
announced amazed me—‘“The New 
Testament View of Slavery.” That was 
in 1843, in pro-slavery, Democratic 
Indianapolis. The man was a servile 
southern, ora mad manassured. His 
hesitating opening sentences showed the 
last, and I was curious to see how such 
notions would strike that audience. I 
very soon abandoned that large field of 
speculation for another much smaller 
and more attractive—several of them. 
I can’t tell what time elapsed. At 
twenty-six or seven, in my then sur- 
roundings, or confrontings, “time was 
not of the essence”’ of man’s emoti@ns. 
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How long—a flash of lightning 
—The rattling crags among, 
Leaped the live thunder ! — 
startled me. 

I turned to the pulpit. A miracle had 
been wrought. The exuviae of the 
country boor had vanished. A man 
inspired, radiant, glorified, transfigured 
face aflame, eyes flashing, voice rever- 
berating, stood instead. His notes a 
crushed crumple, in the vise of his right 
hand, were shaken aloft in the intense 
energy of free, bold action. God was 
vindicating the inspiration of the lessons 
of the peasant born of far off Gallilee— 
Gallilee of north mountains and streams 
and beautiful women, and had sent or 
awakened a ray of real inspiration in 
this, one of his last and greatest preach- 
ers. 

It was Henry Ward Beecher, just 
then awakening to the consciousness of 
his great power, and for the time aban- 
doning himself to the angel that possessed 
and who conducted him whither he 
would. Something, I know not just what 
or how, led upto this burst. Some- 
thing of the essential spirit and power of 
Jesus in the hearts of men, wrought out 
to divine results, cleansing away all 
sin, dissolving all prison houses, render- 
ing slavery impossible. The passages, 
sentences of the Jater scripture, so dead 
and meaningless on the tongues of the 
ordinary, perfunctory preacher, at his 
invocation seemed to rise and stand 
forth, each proclaiming itself in its own 
accents, with its own voice, resistless 
to win. I was transported to Galilee 
restored, saw its rugged yet lonely as- 
pect, saw a great and picturesque mul- 
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titude gathered on the mountain side, 
the intense sky of Palestine over them, 
the blue waters of deep Galilee below 
them, the strange shrubs, plants and 
scenery of the Holy Land about them, 
and Jesus sitting in their midst, with 
his face of divine loveliness, teaching 
them. I was then one to be specially 
moved out of myself by human oratory. 
That great audience there was so 
moved. I had glimpses of an expanse 
of faces, moving and swaying by a 
common impulse about me. 

By and after comparison of notes, we 
concluded that this great deliverance 
consumed over two hours of time. 
None of us were in a condition to note 
its passage. It had specimens of every 
variety of the excellence of modern 
human speech, and transcended my 
conception of the power and effect of 
eloquence high as that was. I must 
think that was one of the greatest, for 
me the greatest of all his great sermons. 
Later I heard him many times on*the 
lecture platform. Once in the White 
mountains, where he spent his sum- 
mers. We went down from Littleton 
to the Twin Mountain House, to hear 
him in his great tent. He was then 
old and weary, his hair thin and gray, 
the fine lines of his lower face quite ob- 
literated. He was laboring under a 
temporary debility. It was at the 
darkest hour of. the awful visitation, 
that no other man born of woman 
could have survived. He seemed at 
first a little depressed and showed signs 
of labor. He was soon. himself, and 
arose fully to his old, grand height. 
His theme was purely hortatory, and, 
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as if preaching under the most favora- 
ble personal conditions, his was the 
only theme of his thought and labor. 

A group from various resorts gath- 
ered later and discussed it. For my- 
self, I merely said that for once, and for 
but once in my life, I knew I had heard 
the gospel preached. One curious 
thing, I noted that under the influence 
of his magic power of speech and pres- 
ence, every man and woman eagerly 
declared their firm belief in his entire 
innocence of the charges against him. 

I must believe that these powers after 
all carried him through and over the 
awful fire, whatever its real origin, that 
would have consumed any other man. 


Upon the assumption of his guilt, what 
must have been the qualities of the man 
that he could bear that burden trium- 
phantly to the grave and bury it there? 
Was he so useful that God could afford 
to enable him to thus bear it? Whata 
question ! 

One word of that great first time. I 
everywhere—mywhere—proclaimed my 
discovery of the greatest preacher of 
our time, as I unhesitatingly declared 
him to be. I also declared my belief 
in the abolition of slavery in my time, 
though, like other sanguine folk, I saw 
no opening to that consummation. 


A. G. RIDDLE. 
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Wheaton, Edward V., chosen judge, ror, 


White Cloud, the prophet, the evil genius of 
Black Hawk, 35-36. 

Whiting, Rev. Joseph, mention of, 229. 

Whittlesey, Colonel Charles, notice of his 
death, 165; sketch of, 534-548. 

With which political party shall the young 
voter ally himself, 30-31. 

Williams, George P., mention of, 229. 

Williams, Gibson T., sketch of, 808. 

Witherell, E. C., M. D., sketch of, 527, 

Working government consists of three classes 
of agencies, 18. 

Wright, Ammi Willard, sketch of, 126-133. 


Youmans, Professor E, L., notice of his death, 
716. 




















SHORT HINTS 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ‘Aunt Matilda.” 


Frice, 4O Cents. 





This book should be in every family desirous of 
knowing ‘“‘the proper thing to do.” e all desire 
to behave properly, and to know what is the best 
school of manners. What shall we teach our chil- 
dren that they may go out into the world well-bred 
men and women? “Short Hints” contains the 
answer, and wili be mailed to any address, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


SPECIAL. 


Until further notice we will mail each of our 
friends a copy of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will mail us 15 wrap- 
pers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. By folding up the 
wrappers as you would a newspaper, the postage 
will only be 2cts. Always put your full name and 
address on the outside of the bundle, and write 
the word ‘‘Etiquette” also, and then we will know 


who sends it. 








SAFE INVESTMENTS IN 
Choice Western Securities, 


I have consented to act as the representative in 
this city of the 


Union Security Co. of Emporia, Kan., 


and can offer to investors 
HIGH CLASS SECURITIES, embracing first 
mortgages on improved Kansas farms, running 
from 1 to 10 years, and drawing from 6 to 8 veg 
cent. interest per annum payable semi-annually. 
I can recommend as especially desirable 


THE DEBENTURE BONDS 


of the said Union Security Company. 

These Bonds are issued in sums of $100 and $500 re- 
spectively and bear interest at 6 per cent. per annum 
peels semi-annually in Cleveland or in New York 

ity. 

They are secured by first mortgage loans on 
improved real estate, worth at least three times 
the amount of the loan; these first mortgages are 
held in trust by the Citizens’ Bank of Emporia for 
the redemption of the bonds, interest and princi- 
pal. The investor in these bonds is further se- 
cured by the fact that in Kansas the issue of the 
Debentures is limited by law to the amount of the 
company’s capital stock; and by the guarantee of 
the company, each member of which is liable to 
twice the amount of the stock he holds. I am 





. | personally acquainted with some of the stockhold- 


ers and directors of this company and know them 





I. L. CRAGIN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Its causes, and a new and successful 


EAFNESS CURE at your own home, by one 
who was deaf twenty-eight years. Treated by 
most of the noted specialists without benefit. Cured 
himself in three months, and since then hundreds of 
others. Full particulars sent on application. 
T. S. PAGE, No. 41 West 31st Street, New York City. 


CANDY, 
CANDY, 





Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for retail 
box by express of the best Can- 
dies in America, Put up in ele- 
gant boxes, and strictly pure. 

uitable for presents. xpress 
charges light. Refers to all Chi- 
cago. ‘Try it once. Send for 
catalogue. Address, 


C. F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, Cu1caco- 





to be men of means and of sterling integrity. Any 
further information will be given by post or per- 
sonalinterview. Address : 


W. W. WILLIAMS, 
145 St. Clair Street, 
CLEVELAND, O. 





EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY 


And residence combined. 


CATARACT blindness and all CRITICAL cases requir- 
ing especial attention, have here UNSURPASSED ACCOM- 
MODATIONS and my PERSONAL professional attention, 
based upon FIFTEEN years special practice, with over 
THIRTEEN THOUSAND cases treated. 

Board and nursing, $8 to $20 per week. Professional 
fees according to case and circumstances. Send for 


pamphlet. 
O. W. SADLER, M. D. 
Office 804 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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$3 DUPLEX ELECTRIC BELT. 


OU En Ex A True Curative for Kidneys 
Rt if & 3 00 Wy, Pain, Nervous and Weak. 


J Circulars Free—Call or Write. 
UNITED ELECTRIC CO., Mfg. Electricians, 
















0 
1 culars address 
THE GREAT AM RICAN TEA CO. 
P, O, Box 229, 81 ue 83 : 


esey St., New York, 


89 Euclid ave., opposite Opera House, Cleveland, O. 











ZIONS HERALD 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 


The Oldest Methodist Paper in the World. 


EDITOR, REV. B. K. PEIRCE, D. D. 


It has more than Two HunpreEp regular contributors, all departments 
well organized, and furnishes reading matter for all classes, having each 
week a summary of 

Religious, Secular, Domestic and Foreign Intelligence. 


Also, the ablest and most elaborate notes on the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS by any denominational paper, written by Rev. W. O. Holway, 
Chaplain U. S. Navy. FOR BUSINESS MEN it is one of the best ad- 
vertising mediums, read weekly, probably, by 50,000 people. 


8@ SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. ADDRESS 


Alonzo S. Weed, Publisher, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





The Following Books will be Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price: 


Sketches of Western Reserve Life. War Memoranda: 


By Hon. Harvey RIcE. Handsomely illustrated _By CHARLES WHITTLESEY, Military Engineer-in- 
with steel and wood engravings. 200 pp. Price Chief for the State and Department of Ohio. 
in full cloth, $1.00. Quarto. 89 pp. Price $1.00. 

The Pastor. : : 

By Rt. REV. G. T. BEDELL, Bishop of Ohio. A The Modern Service of Commercial 
book every clergyman and Christian should have, . H 
read, and study. 600 pp. Price in full cloth, and Railway Telegrap hy ” 
only $1.00. Theory and Practice, 


Songs of Venice. By J. P. ABERNETHY, Supt. of Telegraph. 350 pp. 
By ROBERT LOUDOUN. 216 pp. Price in full Acknowledged the best and most practical Tele- 
cloth $1.00. graph er eienettocuen, : bye vas — 
: : covering practica th Commercial an 
Royalists and Republicans. Thema, and the Railway Station and Express 
Historical Novel of the French Revolution. By Service. 
H. AF TROLLE. Translated from the Swedish by The work has had a large sale throughout the 
Charles G. C. Lagervall. 728 pp. Price in full country, and is highly recommended b y officials, 
Acloth, $2.00. Fagen e ear ype=" —— _ ere. 3 
° ee the princi elegraphic and_railwa 
The Life of Joshua R. Giddings. Price, Sontgaid, Cloth, $2.00; Paper, oaks. 
By WALTER BUELL. 216 pp. Price in full cloth, Descriptive circular and list of contents sent on 
with stee! engraving, $1.00. application. 


Address W. W. WILLIAMS, Publisher, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








“NICKEL PLATE.” 


New York, Ghicago & 3t. Louis Railw y 


Take pleasure in announcing the fact that they have on sale at all their principal stations a complete 
stock of THROUGH TICKETS to all points 


BAL. BIL YES. 


Also that they sell Fifty and Twenty-six Trip Family Tickets; Ten Ride, Round Trip, Fifty-four Trip Monthly 
and Forty-six Trip School Tickets, between any two stations, at greatly reduced rates. 


Pic-Nic and Other Excursion Parties 


ACCOMMODATED WITH 


SPECIAL TRAID OR SPECIAL COACHES, 
ON REGULAR TRAINS, 
Between any points on the line of the N. Y., C. & St. L. Railway, 


On Short Notice and at Yery Low Rates, 


By applying to any Station Agent of this Railway, or 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, B. F. HORNER, 
General Manager, CLEVELAND. Gen'l Passenger Agt. 


THE VALLEY RAILWAY. 


RF SURE CONNECTION AND NO TRANSFER.“@a 





THE BEST AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO AKRON, CANTON, MARIETTA, 
YOUNGSTOWN, NEW CASTLE AND PITTSBURGH. 


At Cleveland with L.S. & M.S., C.C.C. & I., N.Y.P. & O. and Nickel Plate Railways 
At enatey Asx? a x ha and C. A. & C, Railways. 
At CA with P. F. W. . Railway. 
CONNECTIONS ~ at MINERAL POINT with C. & P. Railway. 
At VALLEY JUNCTION with W. & L. E. and C. & M. Railways. 
At CAMBRIDGE with B, & O. Railway. 


The Valley Railway passes over seventy-five miles of the finest country in the State, and presents at every 
point, beautiful changes in landscape that cannot fail to please the tourist. Its southern terminal connects with 
all points west, south and east, giving the advantages of a varied selection. 


NOTE.—There are quite a number of the most beautiful lakes, groves and pleasure resorts along this road, 
within a short distance from Cleveland, which offer to Sur day schools, societies and social parties the best advan- 
tages for picnics, where all conveniences may be obtained at the lowest prices. Liberal rates made with parties 
wishing the most desirable route where comfort, pleasure and safety are combined. 


ISAAC REYNOLDS, General Manager, R, A. CARRAN, General Passenger Agent, 
GEO. H. STOWELL, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
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Detroit tleveland Sean Navigation bo, 


LAKE ERIE DIVISION. 


Between DETROIT & CLEVELAND every week day. 


PALATIAL SIDE-WHEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 


City of Detroit and City of Cleveland 


Leave DETROIT 10:00 p.m. Arrive CLEVELAND 6:00a.m. Leave CLEVELAND 8:30 p. m. 
Arrive DETROIT 6:00 a. m. Connect with all early morning trains. 


LAEE HURON DIVISION, 
BETWEEN DETROIT & MACKINAC ISLAND SUMMER RESORT. 
PALATIAL SIDE-WHEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
City of Alpena and City of Mackinac, 
Calling at St. Ignace, Cheboygan, Alpena, Harrisville, Oscoda, Sand Beach, 
Port Huron, St. Clair and Marine City. 


D. CARTER, Grn. Manacer. J. F. HENDERSON, Gen. Freicut Act. C. D. WHITCOMB, Gen. Pass. 
Aet. GEyERAL Orrice, No. 2 Wayne Street, Detroit, MICHIGAN. 


T. F. NEWMAN, PASSENCER AND FREICHT ACENT, 
2S Fiver Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 












































LIFE OF B. F. WADE, 


By Hon. A. G. Rippie, Full Cloth, 


with Steel Portrait, Price $1.00. Sent 


prepaid on receipt of price. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Both parts of the work are full of interest; the 
earlier chapters, moreover, have a peculiar fresh- 
ness and present a remarkable picture of a state 
of society which always fascinates the historical 
reader. * * * The figure he shows us is a finer 
one than the traditional Ben Wade.—N.Y. Tribune. 


It is brim-full of political recollections and per- 


sonal anecdotes; and apart from the justice which | le 


it does to the brave, central figure, is valuable as 
the story of an era.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Mr. Riddle’s book recalls the warriors and the 
battles of that civil strife which the statesmen of 
our war days waged. For “ bluff Ben Wade’’ it 
was a contest dating far back of Sumter—back, 
even, of John Brown—to the very birth of the 
movement to free the land of slavery. He was 
one of the last of the men of power who stood 
about Mr. Lincoln and Stanton and held up their 
bands in the darkest and most perilous days. - Mr. 
Riddle well brings out the salient features of those 
notable days, and the distinguished part which 
Mr. Wade playedin them. * * The portrait is 
painted not only by a loving, but at the same time 
an appreciative, hand.—Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zetle. 

A valuable contribution to history.—The Capital, 
Washington, 





Mr. Riddle’s style is very individual—rough, not 
always easy to parse, habitually careless of the 
predicate; but terse, epigrammatic, b gag 2 beng 
sometimes tender and almost poetic.—N. Y. Nation. 


A very well written — of the life and char- 
acter of one who was so long before the public as 
to Eng 4 part of the history of our country.—To- 


Its pages glow with pulsing life and eloquence. 
No one can read it without being stirred. It is 
carelessly free and unstilted in every line, and 
carries one on like the force of some wild, clear 
mountain torrent.—Chicago Tribune. 


The book may be accepted as the final memoir 
of a man who deservedly stood high in the coun- 
cils of the Republic, who was of heroic if of rug; 
mold; a man, above all, faithful to his duty as he 
saw it, and truthful in word and deed, caring little 
for the praise or the censure of the world, and in 

1 things consistent, straightforward, fearless; a 
genuine son of the Puritans, an hereditary product 
whose life is worthy of honored remembrance.— 
The Literary World. 


_ He wrote with a practiced pen and has made an 
FY pe memoir.—The Sunday Herald, Washing- 
nN, 


Address, W. W. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NALD 


73 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


5 Cents a Copy. 


$2.50 per Year* 


Sample Copies Free. 


Laos WANTED. 
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GKETCHES OF WESTERN LIFE.. By Harvey Ricr. Cloth, $1:00. 


PIONEERS OF THE WESTERN RESERVE. By the same Author, 
$1.25. 


Mr. Rice tells the story of the early struggles of the early settlers, their haps and mishaps 


and gradual development, in a most interesting style.—The American Waterbury, Conn. ) 


The reader’s interest is sustained by remarkable historic facts, heroic adventures and 
thrilling incidents, which the author has taken pains to collect from authoritative sources.— 
Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


—ALSO— 3 


GELECT POEMS. | By Harvey Rice. Illustrated Edition, $1.00. 





“A collection of original poems, all of which are pleasing in structure, pure and elevated in 


sentiment, vigorous and refined in diction, and faultless in numbers.’’—Epis. Recorder, Phila. 


The above are revised editions, published by 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Address them, or 


W. W. WILLIAMS, eB. 


Publisher of the Magazine of Western History, 
No. 145 St. Clair Street, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





tory. We wish to call the attention of our readers to a few of the distinctive features 
of this publication—features which are proof of its value to the student and lover of 
history. 

1, We are publishing serially a History of Ohio—a history written by an able historian 
Consul Willshire Butterfield of Madison, Wisconsin, and the plan and scope of which embrace 
a thorough history of this State from preterritorial times to the present. This work will have 
three divisions: (a) The preterritorial history; () the territorial history, and (c) the his- 
tory of the State under the constitution. There is no good History of Ohio, and there is a 
very great and growing desire upon the part of the people of this commonwealth for just 
such awork as this of Mr. Butterfield. 

2. In addition to contributions by such writers as Rey. William Barrows of Massachu- 
setts; Russell Errett of Pittsburgh; Prof. Ad. F. Bandelier of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
other distinguished and well known historians, we have begun the publication of a series 
of articles by Reuben G. Thwaites of Madison, Wisconsin, and by ©. W. Butterfield, on 
subjects relating to the History of the Northwest, and expect soon to begin another series 
by eminent historical writers of Canada, relating to Canadian history, among whom may 
be named Hon. D. B. Read, Q. C., of Toronto. 

The patronage of the Magazine has grown to such an extent that the publishers feel 
justified in reducing the subscription price from $5 to $4 per annum, beginning with volume 
V. We wish to make this the cheapest Magazine—its historical character, the amount of 
matter published, and the nature of its illustrations being considered—offered to the reading 
public. It has obtained a permanent hold on a large reading constituency, and the publishers 
will endeavor to constantly advance its standard of excellence. Subscriptions may begin 
with any number. Back numbers supplied. Terms, $4 per annum; single copies, 35 cents. 


COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


W the November number, 1886, began the third year of the MaGazinz oF WESTERN His- 


Magazine of Western History and ie Century... REE HORE PO RE ee et E 7 00. 
eh od 8 Magazine........+++eerseeveere 6 50. 

SENS ee rs “The North American Review............ 7 50. 
eee pd ts “ The Andover Review.....sseseesesceeees 6 50. 
ne a _ 6 BE, IGROIOEs Fiksciesintasdvcccves puree ki 6 00. 
ce ote " “ The Southern Biyouac.........- Weak cas 5 00. 
aie thes 2 nid 1: SRR NRE ius rae so 6 Paduiacswek.cee<giis 7 50. 
ee oe ss “e “ The Atlantic Monthly................00+ 6 70. 
seca a ‘s ne “ The Church Review ..........:ceceeveees 6 70. 
ay Ges is “ The Andover Review.........s.ceseseee: 6 70. 
zeae “ $e “ “The Edinburgh Review..............++0: 6 70. 
euaesy a ‘“ The American Horticulturist....... ceece 00 
See ae a hy “S  FERSWORG DOGBGOP ciasccc dvi crccccdexcesds 6 70. 
ee “ e 5: PRN OMIM iis vis donate 34s ct eubivucets 8 90. 
= - 2 aS “MM azine QR on5s or osdads us cache pooee. OO 
Bins aoe “ a ‘* Godey’s Lady BOON iC cavcentiasens es 5 00. 
Sige a 4s ‘ Scribner’s Magazine...............ee00 . 5 90. 


There are two Sinton volums in each year, beginning with November and May. 

The price of the bound volume is $3.00 for each half year in cloth, and $3.50 if bound in 
half morocco. 

For Magazines sent to this office—charges prepaid—we willreturn in exchange bound vols. 
in cloth upon the payment of $1.00 per volume, or $1.50 per volume in half morocco. 


Magazine of Western History, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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BURR’S WESTERN EXPEDITION, Harvey RIcE. 
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BURR’S WESTERN EXPEDITION, : Harvey Rice. 
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RT. REV. LOUIS AMADEUS RAPPE; FIRST BISHOP OF THE Fe 

DIOCESE OF CLEVELAND, - ‘ D. W. MANCHESTER. 
JUDGE JAMES McCLINTICK, PIONEER MERCHANT OF THE 

SCIOTO VALLEY : Henry DuDiey TEETOR. 
THE BENCH AND BAR OF OHIO—II. —HON. WILLIAM TRIMBLE 

McCLINTICK; JUDGE JACKSON A. JORDAN, é _ Henry Dupiey TEETOR. 
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J. H. FLEHARTY & COMPANY, 


SEALS, BADGES, RUBBER AND STEEL STAMPS, STENCILS, BURN- 
ING BRANDS, ENGRAVINGS, DOOR AND 
CARRIAGE PLATES. 


SENECA ‘STREET, a _ CLEVELAND, OHIO; 








‘The Security Mutual Benefit Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a@-Only Twelve Assessments have been.levjed from 1881 to 1886, averaging three a year, and mak" 
ing the cost for assessments to a man of 40 years of age less than five dollars. year for each $1,000 of insurance: 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


N.Y., P.& O. & Erie Route 


The Popular Highway Between the East and West. 
Luxurious Pullman Service on all Through Trains. 

















LIMITED EXPRESS 
Leaves CLEVELAND 2:45 P. M. Datty (Sundays included), arrives New York 9:55 a. m. 
(Central Time). Pullman Buffet Sleeping Coach through from Cleveland to New York 
without change. 

ATLANTIC EXPRESS 


Leaves CLEVELAND 8:25 a. M. Datty (Sundays included), arrives New York 6:47 a. m. 
(Central Time), with Parlor Car Cleveland to Salamanca and Pullman Sleeping Coach 
Leavittsburg or Youngstown to New York, Albany and Boston. 


Passengers landed in New York at Chambers street depot, close to business houses 
and piers of Trans-Atlantic Steamships ; also at Twenty-third street, up town. 








Through car service to all points on 


W.Z., ©. 3c O.and Picturesque Erie! 


SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


To Pittsbiltgh, Washington and Baltimore. FOUR Trains during the week, and TWO 
on Sundays, between Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and TWO Trains daily to Washington 
and Baltimore. Sleeping Coach on mig Express Cleveland to Pittsburgh. Sleeper 
open at 9 p. m. 


For tickets and full particulars, call on ~»M, L. FOUTS, Passencer AGENT. 
City office—Superior St. (Weddell House Building). Depot—S. Water St. and Viaduct. 
L. P. Farmer, Gen’l Pass, Agt, =» “i A. E. Cuarx, Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt, 

New. York... Cleveland. 


J. R. SHALER, Gen' Supt:, Cleveland. 
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* BEE LINE * 


* Eastward, from Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and St. Louis, this 


line’ is the quick 
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‘EASTERN CITIES 



























D. BS. Martin, Gen’l Fass. Ast., CLEVELAND, OHI 


BEE LINE:—C. 0. C. & I. Ry. I. & St. L. Ry. D.& U.R. R. 
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quarters 25 and 37 Vessey St,, N. Y. 
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Atlantic & Pacific Tea C, 
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Delicious. Fresh’ Roasted 
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At P vowons i: 3 
—TRY—. - 
‘Thea Wectar T 


172 Ontario St., 6 Prospect $ 
31 Broadway, 
550 Pearl St., opp. Carroll, 
31 Woodland Ave., 
_ 2587 Broadway. 
Telephone 1940. CLEVELAND, 
200 Branch Houses in the U.9. Hes 
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